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Articte L—CHRISTIANITY A STRONG SYSTEM. 


Ir has long been the practice of infidels to assert the inher- 
ent weakness of Christianity. A century ago it was given out 
at Ferney that the system might be demolished by a single 
vigorous arm. A little later, the author of “ The Decline and 
Fall” penned a stately sneer and discovered that the religion 
of Mohammed possessed more tough stability than the religion 
of Jesus. To-day a brilliant Quarterly comes into our reading 
rooms and argues that Protestantism, which to us is Christ- 
ianity, is both feeble to conquer and feeble to endure—that it 
has little influence with its friends, less force against its ene- 
mies, and no ability whatever to bide the light of science. 

Nor are low views of the strength of Christianity confined 
to Voltaires, and Gibbons, and friends of the Westmins- 
ter Review. Many sincere believers have them. We have 
ourselves met good men who seemed to have the timid hearts 
of children in respect to the future of their religion. We have 
known of very many more, the genuineness of whose faith 
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could not be questioned, who evidently looked upon the sys. 
tem asa weakly bantling needing on both sides the tenderest 
propping of influential men and even of the State in order to its 
walking or even standing. And how few use it for its pro- 
posed ends with anything like that buoyant energy which in- 
dicates men consciously wielding one of the greatest forces 
the world ever saw! And yet such it is, according to the 
Bible—a fire and rock-breaking hammer, the sharpest of two- 
edged swords, a might for pulling down strong holds, the Power 
and Wisdom of God in happy coéperation, a stone resistlessly 
expanding till the world is filled and the strongest kingdoms 
crushed into chaff of the summer threshing floor. It may well 
be doubted whether Christian man has ever yet risen fully 
to the high level of these Scripture statements. The faith of 
the best is never quite perfect and their hearts are always more 
slow at realizing than their faith is at accepting. And if at an 
auspicious moment that great hight of conception were sorely 
gained by some strong-limbed soul, why, we know what human 
nature is; how easily its natural gravitation carries it away 
from a just sense of divine truth on the slightest remission of 
vigilance and labor, and how frequent such remissions are in 
the history of the most steadfast. 

It is under the influence of these two classes of facts, the 
charges of the infidel and the deficiences of the believer, that 
we propose now to illustrate the Dynamics of the Christian 
Religion. This.theme has special claims on the ministers of 
Christ. Of all men they most need to fight his battles against 
unbelief ; in none others will a vivid sense of mighty forces 
residing in the instrumentality they wield do so much to ani- 
mate the general Christian heart and give success to all 
Christian enterprises. Why those infidel charges? Plainly 
from the idea that if Christianity should be proved inherently 
weak it would be proved inherently false. And the idea is 
correct. A weak system of religion is not adapted to human 
wants—is not adapted to the end it proposes to itself. and so 
cannot be from a wise and Almighty God. And those good 
men, who, from not having duly considered this fact or from 
other reasons, allow their own sense of the power of Christianity 
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to sink below the Bible standard, will surely find the comfort 
and success of their labors sinking correspondingly. It is with 
the soldiers of the Lord as with other men at arms. If they 
feel that they may confidently rely on the temper and edge of 
their weapons, they will descend into battle with promising 
firmness and spirit. And if, like certain heroes of the old 
fable, they feel that their divine arms are not only absolutely 
sure to hold, but are so instinct with strange, living might as 
almost to win battles of themselves, then many among them 
will hew their way through all obstacles and rule the red field 
like kings. God bless that white day that sees all captains of 
hundreds and of thousands in Israel leading on the host to 
missions and revivals with the confidence of men who see mu- 
nitions of rocks in their heaven-wrought suits of proof, and 
feel the swords in their hands throbbing toward the war with 
divine and immeasurable forces! 

The method of our discussion shall be very simple. Let us 
first state such general proof of great power in Christianity as 
is furnished by the experience of mankind, and then add such 
specifications of the various sources of this power as may best 
serve to confirm the argument and give it vividness to the mind. 

“ Appeal to the experience of the world!” exclaim the un- 
beliefs and weak faiths; “why, it is just here lie our great 
stones of stumbling! How slow have been the advances of 
Christianity in certain quarters, and how quick its recessions in 
others! What little influence has it exerted on the mass of its 
professed friends—on the measures of Christian government, 
on the masses of Christian nations, on even the membership of 
Christian churches? Into how many mutually contending sects 
have its followers been divided from the earliest times? How 
is it possible to construct an argument for a mighty Christ- 
ianity out of an experience that bristles with such facts as 
these ¢” 

It really is of no consequence to dispute the genn ineness of 
any of these stumbling experiences. Admit them, and it does 
not follow that Christianity is weak; unless indeed it ig true 
that there is no system on earth which is strong. For a sim- 
ilar experience belongs to every other historical system, whether 
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of religion, science, or government. Perhaps the objector isa 
deist. Has deism, any more than Romanism, Mohammed- 
anism, or Polytheism, never had times of gaining slowly and 
declining swiitly ; times when the actual practice of its friends 
was but a poor exponent of its theories and rules; times when 
its different schools were numerous and mutually contestant ? 
Perhaps the objector is a politician. Has the democracy, or 
the monarchy, or the aristocracy ever been without its parties, 
without its courts and prisons in full play, without occasions 
when friends increased slowly, or enemies rapidly? Perhaps 
the objector is a man of science, Is there any prominent 
science which has not had its slow as well as rapid diffusion, its 
rapid as well as slow recession, a large practice among its nomi- 
nal friends inconsistent with its principles, various schools 
shaking dialectic spears at each other? In short, no system 
with a history can be mentioned which has not had just such 
an experience in these respects, as is charged on Christianity. 
Even sin has had it: and is sin, as it exists among men, a 
feeble thing? Is there really nothing strong in the world ? 

It is however not true that Christianity exerts small influence 
on its professed friends. Hereafter we shall attempt to show 
that influence to be vastly great, though much less than a 
Christian could wish. But it is a fact, which there is no deny- 
ing, that the system has had its times of slow advances and 
quick recessions. The primitive church was soon corrupted. 
The reformation of the sixteenth century ebbed very rapidly 
in Germany. Our missionaries have often labored Jong with 
apparently small results. But before weakness can properly 
be inferred from these facts, two things must be shown; first, 
that substantially the whole strength of the system was enlisted 
in the contest ; and, second, that the strength of opposing influ- 
ence was not great. Until both of these points are proved, 
nothing is proved. But it may credibly be claimed that 
what Christianity had to contend against was human wicked- 
ness ; one of the strongest things known to history, and indeed 
able from its very nature to resist successfully all kinds and 
degrees of force that may be brought against it. And further 
it may be claimed that never, as yet, have the full energies of 
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the system been brought into play—that its power is partly 
that of an instrument committed to human hands, which are 
always in some degree unskillfal and unfaithful and often vastly 
so. The strongest lever, the keenest sword may accomplish 
but little through the fault of those into whose hands it falls. 
Friends of Christianity may plausibly enough affirm that had 
it always been diligently used according to the laws of its na- 
ture, it would long since have subdued the world. 

It is also true that nominal Christians have in all ages been 
divided into many mutually contending sects. So far as this 
division has given rise to bitterness and strife between true be- 
lievers, it has of course obstructed the success of Christianity. 
But what is this admitting? Merely that its success is capable 
of being abated in some degree by the mighty weakness and 
wickedness of human nature—a thing surely consistent with 
the possession on the part of the system of any amount of 
power. Division in Christianity is one thing—division among 
its followers is another. The one would indeed involve weuk- 
ness in the system—the other may spring merely from the weak- 
ness, natural and moral, of man. We claim that it does spring en- 
tirely from this souree—that so far from being produced or in 
any way countenanced by Christianity, it is opposed by it at all 
points ; and that so the system isno more responsible for it and 
its results than is the eagle for the head-wind through which 
with powerful and overcoming stroke he forces a somewhat 
retarded way. 

So much for objections. On the positive side of the argu- 
ment we ask attention to the following particulars: the single 
handed success of Christianity against prodigious opposition ; 
its greatly superior rapidity and frequency of success, as com- 
pared with opposing moral forces, when all have equal field; 
and finally the fact that on such field it always conquers all 
these enemies as long as it remains pure and entire, while it 
maintains its purity and entirety vastly better than any of 
them. 

Without help from any quarter this religion of Christ has 
achieved a thousand triamphs over prodigious power. As 
examples of successes under such conditions, we may instance 
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the numerous radical conversions it has effected among the 
worst individuals. Men of iron will, men scaled in all va- 
rieties of wickedness, men who to strength of sin and strength 
of nature added the strength of hoary habit; how often have 
such men by some simple tract, some Scripture sentence, some 
common sermon, been subdued into new men! The Ethiops 
whitened, the dappled leopards parted with their spots; and 
beyond a doubt it was the Gospel, pure and simple, that 
wrought the wonder. 

Look also at the vast restraints which the system exerts on 
the masses in Christian lands. Of all lands the Pagan are 
the most corrupt. Next come the Mohammedan, which have 
some grains of Christianity in their creed. Still better are 
the countries holding the Greek and Roman superstitions, 
which include still more of the true Gospel. And best of all, 
as formal statistics show, is Protestantdom, with its still 
greater leaven of the religion of Christ. It is here we find 
as nowhere else the kingdom of the ten commandments. 
Our legislation, the manners of our people—to say nothing of 
the practice of our churches—dark as they are when pro- 
jected on a perfect law, shine like Chaldean stars on the inky 
background of heathen countries. Further, on comparing 
together different communities of the same Protestant land, 
we find those most exemplary in every moral respect which 
are brought most regularly and closely into contact with 
Christian principles and institutions. The places among our- 
selves where the Bible is most read and the sanctuary most 
frequented, are the places where vices, and disorders, and all 
that wise parents would dislike in a home, least flourish. 
Now, what is the explanation of this? We .answer, the 
mighty restraining power of Christianity. The strict, pure 
system, with its popular cast and grand sanctions, is evidently 
just fitted to produce such results. It is a plain cause, a 
sufficient cause, a cause whose variations correspond with the 
observed variations in the phenomena to be explained. And 
what other can be assigned? “ Liberty,” says the reviewer ; 
“ Liberty! The moral differences you speak of are owing to 
the different degrees of civil freedom enjoyed; for freedom 
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gives industry, enterprise, education, and comfort to the 
masses; all of which things favor public virtue.” But this 
explanation does not profess to touch the case of communities 
belonging to the same country. Also it does not appear that 
freedom, apart from some measure of Christianity or under 
the same low measure of it, has been wont to stand connected 
with any better state of public morals than absolutism. Were 
the ancient heathen republics any more correct in their man- 
ners than the average of ancient heathen monarchies? Are 
the Papal republics of South America any fairer to look at 
than the Papal kingdoms of Brazil and Spain? The aristoc- 
racies of absolute monarchies, always freer than the other 
classes--have they, as a rule, been noticeably less loose in 
morals than the masses under the same religious influence? 
Indeed, who would suppose that mere diminishing the re- 
straints on corrupt human nature would be likely to improve 
its behavior? But does not autocracy in the people tend to 
general industry, enterprise, intelligence, thrift; and so to 
an orderly and decorous social condition? Far from it. 
Superior liberty alone is never peculiarly connected with these 
things. There must be at least liberty and order; which 
latter is one of the things to be accounted for. Mexico has 
long had as free a constitution as could be desired; but as 
there have been but little order and security among the people, 
they have had little heart for any but the most make-shift 
mode of living. And so in several neighboring states. In- 
deed hardly anything is plainer from the course of experience 
than that order in liberty cannot be maintained except on the 
basis of a general intelligence, laborious vigor, and sound 
principle in the people. 

As examples of great historic successes pertinent to our 
purpose, we may instance the triumphs of Christianity in the 
primitive age, and at the reformation of Luther. At both 
these times she entered the field substantially alone. On her 
side were none of the gods and demigods of worldly circum- 
stance. On the contrary, every power of this kind was bitterly 
against her. Antiquity was against her, wealth was against 
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her; art, literature, and philosophy, were against her; pontiffs 
and Cesars, old and new, were against her—all bitterly zealous 
in giving aid and comfort to her enemy. And that enemy, 
the central enemy itself—what a very monster for intense 
vitality and power! They err exceedingly who suppose this 
foe to have been the decayed Paganism, the hollow Judaism, 
or Romanism with its widely acknowledged abuses. It was 
not these so much as the giant wickedness of the times, only 
partly expressed in these forms. Never in the history of the 
Papacy was Europe more corrupt, both in doctrine and prac- 
tice, than the monk of Erfurth found it. Never, probably, 
was the core of society, Gentile and Jewish, more eaten out 
by vice than when Jesus appeared. Of course this great 
corruption struggled with all its might against the spread of 
a religion so strict and pure as the Christian. And yet 
Christianity conquered. In a brief space she steadily forced 
her way into ascendancy throughout that old Roman world. 
In a few years she won to Protestantdom principalities, 
cantons, kingdoms; and all despite that unparalleicd enemy 
with its paladin mitres, crowns, diets, conscript-fathers, per- 
secutions, prestiges of all sorts. Do such achievements as 
these come of strength less than gigantic ? 

Another fact. Christianity has never declined before other 
moral forces anything like as rapidly and frequently as they 
have before it, when all have been left to their own intrinsic 
energies. And so they are left in the United States and 
Great Britain. Now in these countries the law and doctrine 
of Christ have always recovered in months the ground which 
they were years in losing. Compare the reactions under the 
Wesleys, under Edwards, under Chalmers, with the corres- 
ponding declines. It is seen that the infidelity, the formalism, 
the indifferentism, the legal wickedness of all kinds, came in 
on foot and went out on wings. And those late religious 
changes in Ireland, how surprisingly numerous and rapid they 
have been! Who ever heard of Protestant parishes, under 
merely moral influences, changing to Romanist so fast or 
frequently? With us it is no uncommon thing for a revi- 
val in the course of a few weeks, or even days, to break 
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completely the staif of wickedness in a community, and almost 
abolish prevalent infidelities and heresies. And, pray where 
is the instance of these things, one or all, reciprocating con- 
quests on the gospel after the same magnificent manner? Of 
all men, Americans who hear so often the rushing mighty wind 
of awakenings, and see all things in its path abruptly bending 
and breaking, should be least troubled with misgivings as to 
the power of Christianity. This superior rapidity of success 
shows that, at least in its best states, the system has greatly 
more conquering power than any other opposing moral force 
whatever, not excepting sin itself; while the superior fre- 
quency of its successes shows that it maintains the conquering 
state greatly better than any opponent. 

In further proof appeal may be made to the fact that on 
open and equal field the gospel always conquers whatever 
moral forces appear against it, so long as it remains pure and 
entire; while it maintains its purity and completeness much 
better than any of them. No one presumes to judge unfa- 
vorably of the energy of a chemical agent from what it 
does in a state of adulteration. What does it when it is it- 
self and by itself—this is the test question. If, when freed 
from all impurities and retaining every element that properly 
enters into its composition, the pile of Volta makes the dead 
man leap, decomposes the firmest substances, fires the least 
inflammable, bursts rocks asunder, and triumphs over space 
and time in the instantaneous utterance of our thought a 
thousand miles away; these effects are the proper measures 
of the battery’s power; and not what it does when the acid 
is absent or the zinc impure. And so, what Christianity does 
when pure and entire, is the only proper expression of its 
force. Strictly speaking, it is then only that it is Christianity. 
Now, what does it in this state? We answer, conquer, conquer, 
and nothing but conquer. The world may safely be challenged 
to produce an instance in which the strict system, substantially 
nothing more and nothing less, has failed to gain ground on 
its enemies when equal field has been allowed. The primi- 
tive church, as long as it continued itself, went on spreading. 
So did the church of the reformation, save where the civil 
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power interfered. Never yet was a really Christian mission 
planted that did not gain perceptibly as soon as it was fairly 
at work without molestation. It is true that sometimes mis- 
sions have been given up on account of civil interference, want 
of support from home, a change of circumstances apparently 
making another field more eligible; but never on account of 
total want of progress. And look at home. None know as 
well as ministers of the gospel, that there being given in a 
place a pure Christian doctrine, a living Christian church, and 
a faithful Christian ministry, that is, real Christianity with 
all its institutions in a normal state, it is sure to make pro- 
gress against all opposing influences. None of us ever heard 
of a piace where it was not so. 

But what power does the system possess to maintain its 
purity and entirety? Vastly more than is possessed by any 
other opposing system or force. Every Calvinist believes that 
the gospel once heartily embraced by the individual never 
loses its hold on him in any substantial respect of doctrine or 
practice. It is but a corollary from this view that the sys- 
tem as an institution of society must resist all changes in itself 
with great vigor. That it does so—indeed that it does so 
with vastly greater vigor than any competing forces—is plain 
from previous remarks. Its purity and completeness are 
its conquering state. All alteration from this state must 
come solely from those adverse influences whose overt action, 
as we have seen, it is mightily able to subdue and abate. But 
vastly greater power in Christianity to subdue and abate such 
influences on open field is really vastly greater power in 
it as compared with opposing forces to resist their more 
secret actions: provided it includes equal resources for detect- 
ing and watching these actions. This it does. It names its 
enemies, it vividly illustrates their general subterfuges of at- 
tack, it summons its friends to vigilance with infinite mo- 
tive and almost perpetual tocsin. What could any system do 
more? Actually no system in the wide world is so much a 
caveat, requires its disciples so much to sleep in their arms, 
or rather labors so much to turr every disciple into a sentinel, 
and every sentinel into a sleepless Uriel standing in the sun 
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and thence detecting through all his disguises the distant 
Satan on his way to corrupt a perfect system. 

We come now to the second topic—the manifold sources 
of the great power which Christianity possesses. 

These are so manifold that we can exhibit only a few of the 
more prominent. And indeed we shall not dwell on what 
most of us would consider the very chief of these, viz, the 
copious direct evidence of the divine origin of the system, and 
its indwelling Holy Ghost. Undoubtedly these are the great 
sources of its power in society. But, as already intimated, 
the plan of this discussion requires that it be carried forward 
solely from such points of view as are not peculiar to believers. 

Accordingly we ask attention first to the great store of clear 
and important truth which Christianity contains. It gives us 
very many just and important views of the attributes and gov- 
ernment of God, very many of the final cause, present charac- 
ter, and proper culture of map. Its practical code is of the best 
—very sound, very complete, very valuable—and the scriptures 
are starred with thousands of excellent precepts, each of which 
is based on a truth as valuable as itself. This is matter of gen- 
eral acknowledgment among persons of all creeds. Even bit- 
ter infidels say it. Of course truths so widely received and 
yet so largely distasteful must be exceedingly plain. They re- 
quire for their comprehension no unusual faculty or learning. 
They ask no happy moments of even common minds. As 
soon as fair statements of them are made, they stand forth to 
view in sharp and pictorial definition and commend themselves 
to the universal conscience so eloquently as to compel in their 
favor promptest and unqualified verdict. Is such an element 
as this without great force? To suppose it, is to suppose that 
man is mismade; that there are no strong adaptations in his 
constitution to leading facts in nature. It is to suppose 
that conscience is no power in the world ; the instinct of self- 
interest and self-preservation no power. We have been told 
from our earliest years that truth is mighty; and surely such 
truth as we find incorporated in Christianity—so important, so 
voluminous, so easily and widely recognized by men at large— 
surely this is not likely to put the proverb to blush. It does 
not. It is a great unwasting water-head in the mountains; and 
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if one asks why it is that the vale below smiles with plenty, and 
swift-paced engines fill its warehouses with useful and beauti- 
ful fabrics, we point in part answer to the rivulets that stream 
down upon it from every quarter, and to the races whose 
fuller currents shoot steeply down from their perch among 
eternal snows and clouds through all the droughty year. 
Another source of the power of Christianity we conceive 
to be its great simplicity. There are things attached to the 
system, and properly *ttached to it, which are very far from 
having this quality—witness the folios of Christian evidences 
and theological philosophies which hardly any besides profes- 
sional scholars are expected to comprehend. There are things 
often called Christianity which, if possible, still less deserve 
to be called simple—witness the foundation, the edifice, and 
the finish of that great Babylon which under a glaring cap- 
tion of Christianity covers the best of Europe. See Fathers, 
Popes, Councils, and Scriptures, brought together in one dis- 
cordant motley as rule of faith; and this passes for Christian- 
ity in its foundation. See dreams, traditions, and Aristotles, 
dovetailed and patterned into each other with the most in- 
tricate ingenuity; and this passes for Christianity in its 
doctrine. See a vast ecclesiasticism with its thrones, princi- 
palities, and powers; its crosiers, miters, vestments, censers, 
or saint-days, ceremonies in almost endless patterns of tinsel, 
gaud, or magnificence; and this passes for Christianity in its 
order and worship. Heathendom itself could hardly turn out 
to us a more complex, intricate, ostentatious system than this 
for which is challenged so lofty a name. And even in that 
system which, as we think, really deserves the name as well 
as assumes it, there are some things hard to be understood— 
let us not fear to say it—parables and riddles hard as any of 
Delphos or Theban Sphinx. Yet, after ail, it is permitted us 
to speak of the great simplicity of Christianity. Though its 
adjuncts are not always simple, though the usurpers of its name 
are not simple, though particular features of it are not sim- 
ple—yet, as a whole, the real religion of the New Testament 
is the simplest the world has ever seen. Nothing but scrip- 
ture enters into its one rule of faith and practice. Nothing 
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but an honest effort to fulfill known duty is made necessary to 
secure faith in this rule. Its fundamentals of doctrine are few 
and easily understood; its principles of practice comprehen- 
sive and almost universally approved. It has but one sacred 
day; but one order of religious; but two ceremonies, and 
those in merest outline and of the most unpretending kind. 
There is nothing that can be called machinery ; no diplomacy 
of manner; no sacred etiquette; no dramatic gild, scenery, 
costume, upholstery, illuminations, judicious dispositions of 
lights and shadows. Whether such things may, to a certain 
extent, be lawfully connected with the system in the respon- 
sibility of human liberty, is a point on which Christian peo- 
ple may differ; but it ought to be plain to all that they are 
no part of the prescribed system itself. Here the tenor of 
things is severely simple. We everywhere recognize the 
manner of one who, strong in birth and position and un- 
matched beauty, can afford to appear in the simplest drapery 
and leave to less fortunate dames the sheen of jewels and the 
triumphs of millinery. 

Now to persons, not a few, such a severely simple system is 
every way more attractive than any other. And to such as 
form the bulk of mankind it is one which can be more thor- 
oughly understood, vividly conceived, promptly recollected, 
and easily worked ; and so one more influential with believers 
and in their hands. Of course the mind has a natural adapta- 
tion to be influenced by what seems to it to be a valuable 
truth. And the more vividly and easily this seeming truth 
is conceived, remembered, applied, the more influential is 
it likely to be. The more correctly also its features are ap- 
prehended, the more nearly must the influence exerted be that 
of its own proper self. A system whose essentials are so few 
and plain can be mastered very early in life as well as by the 
humblest classes—a system so capable of being thoroughly, 
generally, and early understood, has special security against 
corruption—a system so sparing of sacred days and trappings 
and ceremonials commends itself to the necessities of the 
masses; is cheaply received, cheaply supported, and cheaply 
propagated. It is, indeed, claimed that most men are attract- 
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ed and impressed by numerous and showy forms, and so 
esthetically most inclined to the system to which such forms 
belong. It may beso. But the taste is only one thing among 
many to which the style of systems of religion appeals ; and 
the resultant of its appeals to all the influential principles of 
the popular mind may show largely in favor of that system 
which is characterized by severe simplicity. It appears to do so 
in the case of Christianity. In a country where all ‘evangelical 
churches are on the same civil level, the most formal and 
showy of them all commands the least favor with the masses; 
and certainly its members cannot be considered more zealous 
and laborious and self-sacrificing in the practice and diffusion 
of Christian fundamentals than others. 

Mark, also, the intense centralization of the Christian system. 
It not only vests absolute authority in religious matters in 
single scripture, but sends every one to it directly and per- 
sonally for direction. And not only so, but the system of 
general government which it represents Christ as maintaining 
is of the same concentrated and direct character. He is 
shown to us as, in right and in fact, the one absolute monarch 
in the world of events—supervising and managing them all, 
whether inward or outward, religious or secular, great or 
small, with irresponsible and infinite power. Further, he does 
not govern by the spontaneity of accountable deputies, as 
other absolute monarchs are always compelled to do largely ; 
but with a personal thought, decision, and—when the case 
demands it—determining action in relation to everything that 
happens, down to the motion of the lifeless microscopic mote. 
And as to leading human affairs, what closer personal dealing 
could there be between subjects and sovereign! We are in- 
dividually held responsible for all conduct directly to him. 
He hears our prayer in person, pardons our offenses in person, 
renews and sanctifies us in person, will finally judge us in 
person. Depart from thai confessional, O monk Luther! 
Rise from before that picture of the virgin, Bohemian Huss 
as yet unread in Wickliffe! Ye poor men of Lyons, and 
kingdoms silent with interdicts—tremble not while vicar 
Rome refuses viaticums’and clanks in your ear the power of 
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the keys! May it please the oppressed and oppressor, the 
duties of Jesus are not done by curate. If we are to credit 
the New Testament, none of the great functions of his govern- 
ment are trusted to the discretion, even the accountable dis- 
cretion, of pontiff or council, laic or cleric, saint or angel. 
The Mediator is not himself intercepted by such mediators. 
He is his own parliament, and judiciary, and executive ; his 
own prime minister, and cabinet, and constituency. Himself 
is the state. Everywhere he worketh all in all. Never was 
there centralization to match this. 

Such is the Christian theory of the divine government. 
Whether true or not, it is evidently well fitted to take strong 
hold of the human mind. Naturalism, crowding God almost 
over the horizon by a thousand interposed second causes ; 
Romanism, doing the same by its mediating saints and priests; 
Paganism, doing the same by its acolyth gods, greater and 
less—what are such proxy systems in respect to impressive- 
ness compared with one which keeps ever glittering in its 
foreground and background and everywhere the majesty and 
terribleness of an infinite personal ruler! The idea of being 
always in direct contact with an almighty and irresponsible 
sovereignty, with not so much as a web of gossamer between 
to deaden its heavy pulsations upon us, is fitted to appeal 
bravely to our imaginations, venerations, and fears. It at once 
translates all the doctrines of Christ into the imperative—all 
the laws of Christ into the awfulness of life and death. 

This intense centralization of the Christian System makes it, 
in regard to man, a system of great liberty. By vesting the 
sole authority in religious matters in the Bible and sending 
each man directly and personally to it to gather its meaning 
in the exercise of his own private judgment, it denies to all 
his fellows, individually and collectively, the right to dictate 
to him in religion either as original authority or as expounders 
of scripture. If they choose to advise him it is well. If they 
choose to argue with him it is better. If they are able in any 
way to give him light it is their duty to do it and his duty to 
allow it to be done. And in case their opportunities are 
great, their talents commanding, and their probity unques- 
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tionable, their bare opinions may be entitled to great weight. 
But as to any right to dictate religious sentiments, to bind the 
conscience by mere assertion and authority—this right is given 
by the Christian scheme to no man or body of men, far or 
near, speaking or writing, living or dead, outside of scripture. 
We are not bound to take their mere word for the smallest 
item of creed or duty—whether they are popes, councils, or 
fathers ; whether Luthers, Calvins, or bluff Henries ; whether 
Dort-Synods, Westminster Assemblies, or cecumenical com- 
mentators. All the right the best of them have is merely 
that of contributing materials for the use of our free and in- 
dependent judgments. So says the Christianity that puts an 
open Bible in the sole seat of authority. If a man witha 
triple crown on his head comes to us and says, “ Believe in 
the immaculate conception,” it is our Christian privilege to 
say to him, “Prove that this is scripture, else thongh sup- 
ported by the whole scarlet world it shall never enter into our 
creed.” If a full bench of learned and godly men, of whom 
the youngest is more than two centuries old, come to us from 
the chapel of Henry VII, and say, “ Believe yourselves guilty 
of Adam’s first sin,” it is our Christian privilege to say to them, 
“ Venerable Fathers, we honor and love you; but please prove 
that this is scripture, else we cannot accept it.” If conservative 
journalists and jurisconsults come to us and say, “ Use not 
your pulpit against sins which have become political institu- 
tions,” it is our Christian privilege to say to them, “ Gentle- 
men, with all due respect, it will be necessary for you to 
prove that the course you require is scriptural, else we must 
continue to preach against men-stealing, and oppression, and 
violent perverting of justice in a province.” Such responses 
are indeed bad Romanism, but they are good Christianity. 
Each is allowed the largest religious liberty in respect to man; 
though in respect to the Bible he is under an absolute mon- 
archy. 

But does not the Bible require churches to discipline their 
members for many points of faith and practice; and society to 
place us all under liability to penalty for much we may 
believe and do—and is not this really requiring men to 
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submit their religious views largely to the dictation of other men 
not canonical? To this we answer, that Christianity assumes 
that its main points are capable of being understood by all 
who exercise their private judgments faithfully. Hence its 
requiring individuals, churches, and civil society to discipline 
us for opposing these main points, so far from requiring them 
to interfere with or supersede our private judgments, is merely 
requiring them to discipline us for not acting according to 
these private judgments faithfully used. If they trouble us 
for anything else, they are not acting scripturally. They areas 
much forbidden to put us under penalties for what is according 
to our faithful private judgments, as they are required to put 
us under penalties for what is contrary to their own. 

Now this large liberty is very attractive to most persons. 
But the most material thing about it, is its influence in forming © 
the public to an intellectual habit, to those habits of careful, 
vigorous, and enterprising thought which go to promute all 
sorts of freedom and advancement, and thus place Christianity 
in command of the most powerful and prosperous nations, 
whose prestige, wealth, science, and power shall preach for 
her. This is what has actually happened. What nations are 
like the Protestant in popular prosperity? What Protestants 
can vie in this with the English-speaking race, which has long 
been the best stronghold of the right of private judgment? 
At this moment there is probably more wealth, valuable intel- 
ligence, stamina, durable working power among the people of 
this country and Great Britain, than there is among five times 
their number of other men taken together in any part of the 
world. The fifty millions of these two countries contribute 
for the diffusion of Christianity several times as much as all 
Papal countries on the face of the earth do to spread their 
system. It is a proverb—this wonderful Anglo-Saxon energy. 
And the secret of it is the Christian doctrine of the right of 
private judgment. This is the subtle electricity which vital- 
izes all parts of our thrift and ascendency—this the strong 
heart which, from deep within, silently projects the ‘generous 
blood to the extremities of the system. 

The Christian system consists of two parts. One is matter 
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of rigorous prescription, and remains the same for al] coun- 
tries and times. To this belong the doctrines of Scripture, its 
moral laws, its sacraments, and its ministry. It proposes that 
these shall be to us just what they were to the Apostles, and 
to the last generation that shall walk the earth what they are 
tous. This is the constant part of that great formula which 
we call Christianity. But there is another part consisting of 
variable quantities—quantities fairly belonging to the system 
and prescribed by it in a general way, but to which no par- 
ticular values are assigned within the system itself. Some of 
its general maxims of duty have variable elements in them, 
which are functions of the varying circumstances and charac- 
ters of men. It implicitly requires forms of worship, but 
gives no directions as to what forms; leaving them to be 
settled within certain limits by the varying circumstances and 
characters of men. It implicitly requires some machinery of 
evangelization, but gives no direction as to what: leaving the 
missionary, tract, Bible interests to be cared for by such 
organizations and processes as the varying circumstances and 
character of the times may seem to make most efficient. 
Moreover, the system, as a whole, is not cast into one unalter- 
able shape. Now it appears as a busy biography, then as an 
authoritative lesson, next as a logic and philosophy, again as a 
parable or proverb, still again as a many colored poem. It is 
like an angel, who at one time stops at the tent of Abraham 
under the dusty form of a traveler, at another encounters 
Joshua as a war-captain with a drawn sword in his hand, at 
another as a man’s hand writes startling laconics on the wall, 
at another shines and sings as a plumed glory in the air over 
Bethlehem. So flexible is Christianity ; and, we may add, so 
powerful. Instead of being some rigid machine such as man 
makes, and to which yielding is the same thing as breaking, it 
is a solar system such as God makes, where, within the embrace 
of certain great constants, every orbit is continually changing 
in many ways, and yet all the changes are so summed and 
adjusted as to furnish the conditions of a mighty and stable 
equilibrium. On the tacit condition that the simplicity of the 
system shall not be outraged, each man is left to consult his 
own sense of beauty and fitness as to its equipage, its dress, 
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and largely all that is mere body in it; and thus the esthetic 
partialities of each nature being enlisted on the side of the 
system, it can be embraced more readily, retained more firmly, 
felt more deeply, and propagated more zealously. As to style 
of worship, each may adopt that which he finds most apt at 
impressing and spiritualizing his own mind. Whether he can 
achieve most devotion standing or kneeling; with liturgy or 
without; before surplice and. bands, or a black coat; under 
Gothic, Grecian, or Saracenic angles and curves, let him 
judge and suit himself. He can be governed by a church 
democracy, or a ministerial conference, or a general assembly, 
or a bishop, as he shall find most pleasant and profitable to 
his peculiarity. We feel most at home in the modes of Con- 
gregationalism, and perhaps think we have discovered that the 
New Testament Church had the feeling before us; but if any 
one has a different taste we will not forbid him to follow it, for - 
Christianity has not forbidden him. He may fight the com- 
mon enemy with such weapons as he can handle the best. 
If he is best master of the sword, let him use that ; if his skill 
is in archery, let him fit sharp arrows to the string ; if his 
heavy strength takes most naturally to the ponderous battle- 
axe, let him swing that like crusading Richard; if it suits 
him to go into battle on foot or on Bucephalus, with Saul’s 
armor or David’s sling, why, in the name of Christian liberty 
and the New Testament, let him go after his own fashion and 
be God-speeded. In this way every man is turned to the best 
account. His idoms become so many Christian powers. In- 
stead of rousing into opposition the individualities of a large 
part of mankind, by one sweeping Act of Uniformity, Christ- 
ianity gives them full play and enlists them into its service. A 
system that so adapts itself to the various circumstances, natu- 
ral traits, and lawful moods of men, never becomes superan- 
uated, has the freedom of all countries -as well as ages, lays 
hold of society at all points, and levies support from a wide 
range of forces. 

Another source of power to Christianity is its preaching 
ministry. The Pagan priesthood has always been chiefly 
sacrificial and ritualistic. Islam has no clerical order: the 
Imam not being appointed by the Koran, nor devoting him- 
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self to religious teaching as a business. There is no preaching 
of any account in the Greek church: very little in countries 
thoroughly Papal. An Italian sermon is almost an eccen- 
tricity. Rituaiism, sacrifice, absolution—these are held to be 
the chief functions and forces of the priest. But Christianity 
has set apart an order of men to the exclusive work of ex- 
pounding, enforcing, and propagating the system, chiefly in 
the way of oral public argument and appeal—men who shall 
not be novices, but apt to teach, manifesting the Word 
through preaching, giving themselves wholly to it that their 
profiting may appear to all. We say “exclusive ;” for the 
administration of the sacraments which falls to them occupies 
so small a fraction of time that it may be overlooked in this 
connection. Accordingly all Protestant countries are so many 
sermon-making arid sermon-hearing countries. Of a Sunday 


‘there are more popular religious discourses pronounced in 


them, many times over, than in all the world besides through 
all the year. And they come, too, chiefly from trained men 
to whom this form of teaching is almost their sole business. 
All proceeds on the principle that it ‘pleases God by the 
foolishness of preaching, both to save them that believe, and 
to make believers.’ 

A powerful peculiarity of Christianity! It secures to it the 
best possible defenders and propagandists. It secures to be- 
lievers regular, frequent, and ablest instruction and prompting 
in Christian principles. And it carries forward this instruct- 
ing and prompting, this defense and propagation under the 
most engaging and efficient forms, mainly by that public ad- 
dress which so economizes the time and labor both of audience 
and speaker ; which so rouses his own power, moves the pepu- 
lar sympathies, and meets the popular taste—mainly by this, 
supplemented by such occasional dealing with the individual 
as may be required to meet important specialties in his con- 
dition. 

In concluding this enumeration of the sources of the power 
which belong to the Christian system, let us bring into a single 
view two which well deserve a more extended consideration. 
These are its obvious utility and mighty sanctions. We have 
already called attention to the fact that the religion of Christ 
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comes to us with practical code of the greatest purity— 
known to every conscience to be such. Equally plain, and 
plain from this, is it that if this code were universally acted 
upon, it would make a universal paradise. And, in connection 
with a general simplicity and verisimilitude of manner, Christ- 
ianity assures each unbeliever that if he will in good faith 
set himself to acting upon it, he shall know of her doctrine: 
certainly a very fair offer, winning in its firet aspect, full of 
an air of candor and ingenuous self-confidence, making faith 
easy, if faith is justified, giving a crucial test of her claims 
quite independent of scholarly accomplishment and leisure, 
and indeed of everything save an honest desire to know the 
truth. Aad then to rouse him to this desire she presses him 
with motives of such vastness that no greater could possibly 
be imagined. Lo! heaven, if you win a practical faith ; oth- 
erwise hell! And after faith has been formed, she continues 
from that better fulerum to ply the believer as long as he lives 
with the mightiest leverage of gratitude, hope, and fear. 
Shall any tell us that a system whose practical side so appeals 
to universal conscience, whose intellectual side so approaches 
the masses of society with most easy and decisive test of 
itself, adapted to their laborious and uncultivated state, and 
which forever follows up all with infinite motives, is not in 
possession of sources of power which, were there no other, 
would make it a world-mover! 

Ministers of Christ! After such a survey as we have now 
been engaged in taking, it seems proper for us to cherish some- 
thing of the feeling with which one may suppose a provincial 
Roman to have returned to his place after having gone per- 
sonally over the Roman world and studied at its center the 
theory of that great power of which he had seen such abun- 
dant evidences. Sextus Calpurnius, proconsular legate of 
Aquitaine and patriot, had never really doubted the might of 
Rome; but it must be confessed he has come back to his 
province with the fact lying in his mind in a new shape and 
light. What has he seen? Some things certainly which he 
could have wished not to see—many breaches of the law 
among subjects and rulers, especially in outskirting countries: 
much misconduct among the best citizens, tending sadly to 
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the disadvantage of the state: everywhere parties, loud- 
voiced and fiercely gesticulating parties; Grecists disputing 
with Latinists, the friends of one provincial policy protesting 
against the friends of another, the partisans of one general 
warmly accusing the partisans of another, one scheme of 
military tactics struggling with hard words against another 
scheme. He has even encountered on the borders of the 
Hercynian forest some Roman cohorts in full retreat from 
winter and savages ; nay, under his own eyes not longer ago 
than the ides of May one whole legion was fairly swallowed 
up in Africa through heat, battle, and mismanagement. But 
what of that? Has he not also seen the eagle of the empire 
stretching wings from Britain to Mount Atlas, and from 
Euphrates to the pillars of Hercules? Has he not found this 
wide region profusely sprinkled with public works—highways, 
bridges, acqueduets, arches, palaces, Colisea,—massive, Ro- 
man-built? Has he not found the name of Roman citizen 
better protection to him than spear and shield among twenty 
different languages? Has he not met the legions in all 
climates steadily, conquering hunger and thirst; cold and 
heat; man, nature, and themselves? Has he not seen great 
commanders faint before them like children, great national 
coalitions briefly trampled out, some great Carthage sending 
up from endless rubbish a smoking testimonial to a still 
greater foe? Has he not seen haughty kings uncovering 
before the majesty of the Roman People, empires holding 
place proudly as Roman allies and wards, and the whole 
Roman world the abode of order and thrift beyond all other 
lands? At last coming to the City, Mistress and Mother, has 
he not stood by the tomb of Scipios and there studied the 
victory, the glory, the empire in its sources? Lo! the sound- 
ness of her jurisprudence; lo! the patriotism of her citizens ; 
lo! the passion for glory among all her classes; lo! the substan- 
tial reward she gives to feats of public service ; lo! the train- 
ing of her families to statesmanship and command; lo! her 
liberty and flexibility as citizens, her discipline and_centrali- 
zation as soldiers! Yes, Rome is mighty. Having felt her 
pulse both at the extremities and at the central heart, 
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in the fresh present and in wrinkled antiquity—having 
handled her thews and sinews through parallels and centuries: 
yes, this is indeed no pretender triumphing by grace of 
almighty chance, but a true giant full of life and brawn, in- 
cluding in herself a full philosophy of her success. So he comes 
exultingly to his province again. He too isa Roman. He is 
an element, a representative, and part guardian of this great 
Political Force. New spirit and energy awake within him in 
view of the dignity of his position and of the power which he 
has to support him. His arm is strung anew for frontier strifes 
and upholding of the Roman majesty. And as to those sons 
of Rome, those cohorts given to his charge, ye shades of Cato 
and Curtius! will he not watch over and fan with all his might 
that old Roman character and discipline out of which such 
proud results have grown? So should feel every minister of 
Christianity after coming from a new survey of the evidences 
and sources of its power. Let him exult that he is part and 
parcel of this strong system. Let his heart swell with new’ 
courage and enterprise for evangelic battles. Let him feel 
that in his place, however obscure, he is representing, not 
some fraction trembling on the verge of nihility, but a great 
muscular integer, and that more than old Rome at her strong- 
est marches behind the standard of his honorable legation. It 
is specially ours, O captains for Christ, to see that the Christian 
republic receive no detriment. It is yours and ours, O 
Christian and responsible overseers, to see that, through all 
these ancient parishes and as far as the arms of our enterprise 
and prayers can reach, the purity on which the power of our 
religion is centered be maintained inviolate in main doctrine, 
practice, and institutions. What the main particulars of this 
powerful Christian purity are, we have seen: and as the sol- 
dier takes special pains to protect vital parts, so let us apply 
ourselves with special resolution to parry from our Christ 
ianity those frequent blows which attack her simplicity, the 
absolutism of her open Bible, her independence on man of the 
individual conscience, her large flexibility in mere externals, 
the practical character and infinite sanctions of her whole 
scheme. 
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Articite Il.—ROBERTSON'S SERMONS AND EXTEMPORE 
PREACHING. 


Lectures and Addresses on Literary and Social Topics. By 
the late Rev. Frepertiok W. Rosertson, M. A., of Brighton. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1859. 


Sermons, preached at Trinity Chapel, Brighton. By the late 
Rev. Frepericok W. Rozertson, M. A. First, Second and 
Third Series. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1859. 


Ow Sunday, August 15th, 1847, there appeared in the pul- 
pit of Trinity Chapel, Brighton, a new incumbent, by the 
name of Freperiok Witt1am Rosertson, who for six years 
‘attracted to it a crowded congregation, distinguished through- 
out England for intellect, wealth, and fashion, and who, dying 
on the same day of the same month, in 1853, bequeathed a 
still wider influence to his name by the publication of the 


successive volumes which owe their contents chiefly to the 
cherished recollections of his admiring friends. His figure 
was frail, and marked by extreme delicacy, the work of incipi- 
ent disease ; his head was beautifully moulded, and evidently 
the temple of a lofty and proportionate mind ; a face spiritual 
and varying with the feeling of the moment ; and his utterance 
“‘ melodious and thrilling.” He was an extempore preacher, 
preaching from “a few words penciled on a card, or scrap of 
note paper,” speaking for the most part in a style simple and 
direct, but sometimes rising into a style of combined beauty 
and force, as finished as if elaborated in the study, only more 
vital and effective. The reigning feature of his sermon’ was 
their intellectuality. We have not met anywhere the traces 
of a more thoughtful and independent spirit. He seems to have 
subjected every doctrine of Christianity, not excepting the most 
sacred, to the tests of his analysis and experience. He thinks 
boldly and speaks freely, but it is rationalism married to faith, 
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it is reason obeyed and honored, but bowing, in the end, at 
the foot of the cross. Before, however, proceeding to speak 
thus specifically of him, it will be of use to inquire into the 
facts of his short history. Our information is not large, but of 
interest. Born in 1816, he died in 1853, in the thirty-eighth 
year of his age, and about twelve years, as far as we can 
gather, after his ordination. It is an important fact, and il- 
luminates his character and style of thought, that he velonged 
to a military family, his brothers, father and grandfather hav- 
ing distinguished themselves in the British army. He had 
himself so strong a predilection for this profession, that he 
would have entered it had not the commission, for which he 
had been waiting, reached him four days after he had been 
matriculated at Brazennose College, Oxford. He ever re- 
tained this early feeling, and some of the most eloquent pas- 
sages in his writings occur in the defense of the service. It 
will do good to those whose associations in life and habits of 
thought are so far removed from the profession of arms, that 
they can see in it no possible points of contact with practical 
Christianity, to learn how a mind like Robertson’s, at once 
intelligent and Christian, exquisitely sensible to the horrors of 


war, and too scholarly to be caught by its shows, could look 
upon it with favor, and even derive from it stimulus to a more 
magnanimous devotion to the service of the Prince of Peace. 
There occurs, in his vindication of the claims of poetry upon 
the working classes, a passage in which he alludes to the 
sentiments on war so eloquently advanced by our country- 
man, Dr. Channing. He says: 


“Tt is wonderful how the generous enthusiasm of Dr. Channing has led him 
into such a sophism. Take away honor, and imagination, and Poetry from war, 
and it becomes carnage. Doubtless. And take away public spirit and invisible 
principles from resistance to a tax, and Hampden becomes a noisy demagogue. 
Take away the grandeur of his cause, and Washington is a rebel, instead of the 
purest of patriots. Take away imagination from love, and what remains? Let 
a people treat with scorn the defenders of its liberties, and invest them with 
the symbols of degradation, and it will soon have no one to defend it. This is 
but a truism. 

“But it is a falsity if it implies that the mere change of symbolical dress, 
unless the dress truly represented a previous change of public feeling, would 
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reverse the feeling with which the profession of arms is regarded. So long as 
people found it impessible to confound the warrior with the hangmaa, all that a 
change of garb could do would be to invest the sign with new dignity. Things 
mean become noble by association; the Thistle—the Leek—the Broom of the 
Plantagenets—the Garter—and the Death’s Head and Cross Bones on the front 
of the Black Brunswickers, typical of the stern resolve to avenge their Chief— 
methinks those symbols did not exactly change the soldier into a sexton ! 

“ But the truth is that here, as elsewhere, Poetry has reached the truth, while 
science and common sense have missed it, It has distinguished—as, in spite of 
all mercenary and feeble sophistry, men ever will distinguish—war from mere 
bloodshed. It has discerned the higher feelings which lie beneath its revolting 
features. Carnage is terrible. The conversion of producers into destroyers is a ca- 
lamity. Death, and insults to woman worse than death—and human features oblite- 
rated beneath the hoof of the war-horse—and reeking hospitals, and ruined com- 
merce, and violated homes, and broken hearts—they are all awful. But there is 
something worse than death. Cowardice is worse. And the decay of enthusiasm 
and manliness is worse. And it is worse than death, aye, worse than a hundred 
thousand deaths, when a people has gravitated down into the creed that the ‘ wealth 
of nations’ consists, not in generous hearts—‘ Fire in each breast, and freedom on 
each brow’—in national virtues, and primitive simplicity, and heroic endurance, 
and preference of duty to life; not in men, but in silk, and cotton, and something 
that they call ‘capital.’ Peace is blessed. Peace, arising out of charity. But 
Peace, springing out of the calculations of selfishness, is not blessed. If the 
price to be paid for peace is this, that wealth accumulate and men decay, better 
far that every street in every town of our once noble country should run blood! 

“Through the physical horrors of warfare, Poetry discerned the redeeming 
nobleness. For in truth, when war is not prolonged, the kindling of all the 
higher passions prevents the access of the baser ones. A nation split and severed 
by mean religious and political dissensions, suddenly feels its unity, and men’s 
hearts beat together, at the mere possibility of invasion. And even woman, as 
the author of the ‘History of the Peninsular War’ has well remarked, sufferer 
as she is by war, yet gains; in the more chivalrous respect paid to her, in the 
elevation of the feelings excited towards her, in the attitude of protection assumed 
by men, and in the high calls to duty which arouse her from the frivolousness 
and feebleness into which her existence is apt to sink.”—Lectures and Ad- 
dresses, pp. 199-202. 


The passage which immediately follows, we cannot deny 
ourselves the pleasure of quoting, as it illustrates also his 
power of description, and the felicity with which he borrowed 
illustrations from the scenes of war : 


“T will illustrate this by one more anecdote from the same campaign to which 
allusion has been already made—Sir Charles Napier’s campaign against the rob- 
ber tribes of Upper Scinde. 

“A detachment of troops was marching along a valley, the cliffs overhanging 
which were crested by the enemy. A sergeant, with eleven men, chanced to 
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become separated from the rest by taking the wrong side of a ravine, which they 
expected soon to terminate, but which suddenly deepened into an impassable 
chasm. The officer in command signaled to the party an order to return, They 
mistook the signal for a command to charge; the brave fellows answered with a 
cheer, and charged. At the summit of the steep mountain was a triangular 
platform, defended by a breastwork, behind which were seventy of the foe. On 
they went, charging up one of those fearful paths, eleven against seventy. The 
contest could not long be doubtful with such odds, One after another they fell ; 
six upon the spot, the remainder hurled backwards ; but not until they had slain - 
nearly twice their own number. 

“There is a custom, we are told, amongst the hillsmen, that when a great 
chieftain of their own falls in battle, his wrist is bound with a thread either of 
red or green, the red denoting the highest rank. According to custom, they 
stripped the dead, and threw their bodies over the precipice. When their com- 
rades came, they found their corpses stark and gashed; but round both wrists of 
{ every British hero was twined the red thread !* 

“T think you will perceive how Poetry, expressing in this rude symbolism 
unutterable admiration of heroic daring, had given another aspect to war than 
that of butchery; and you will understand how, with such a foe, and such a 
general as the English commander, who more than once refused battle because 
the wives and children of the enemy were in the hostile camp, and he feared 
for their lives, carnage changed its character, and became chivalry; and how it 
was that the British troops learned to treat their captive women with respect; 
and the chieftains of the Cutchee hills offered their swords and services with 
enthusiasm to their conqueror; and the wild hill-tribes, transplanted to the 
plains, became as persevering in agriculture as they had been before in war.”— 
Lectures and Addresses, pp. 201-204. 
















































Robertson was largely endowed with the poetic sense ; and 
if we may be allowed the expression, this was his organon, 
in his work as a Theologian and Preacher. He did not treat 
religion as a truth addressing the intellect alone or chiefly, 
but the heart. It was to him a life, an experience; and as 
life alone can comprehend life, and experience feel for expe- 
rience, so he approached religion, not on the side of specula- 
tion, but of appropriation. We have been impressed, in 
reading his discourses, with the value to a minister of this 
poetic faculty. Some of his interpretations of Scripture are 
wondrously poetic, original, and inspiring. There is an exe- 
gesis by intuition, the gazing at a truth from out of eyes that 
sparkle with a kindred spirit, in whose depths there is an 





* “History of the Administration of Scinde,” by Lieut. Gen. Sir William Napier. 
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interpreted longing, an unconscious, or half unconscious want, 
to which the truth is an answer anda seal. Robertson in- 
sists eloquently, and with great fullness of illustration, upon 
the pre-requisite of wnworldliness to a perception of poetry. 
“T know not,” he says, “that I could give a more distinct 
idea of what I mean by unworldliness, than by relating an 
anecdote of a boy of rare genius, inheriting genius from both 
parents, who, when he began the study of mathematics, was 
impressed with so strange and solemn a sense of awe, that 
never before, he said, had he been able to comprehend the 
existence of the Eternal. It is not difficult to understand 
what the boy meant. Mathematics contain truths entirely 
independent of time and space; they tell of relations which 
have no connection, necessarily, with weight or quality ; 
they deal with the eternal principles and laws of the mind; 
and it is certain that these laws are more real and eternal 
than anything which can be seen or felt. This is what I 
mean by unworldliness.” He taught that “ poetry, like high 
art, and like religion, introduces its votaries into a world of 
which the senses take no cognizance, and until a man’s eyes 
have been clarified by that power which enables him to look 
beyond the visible; until— 


* He from thick films shall purge the visual ray, 
And on the sightless eye-ball pour the day,’ 


high poetry is simply and merely unintelligible.” 

In like manner there is a pre-requisite to the comprehension 
and expression of religious truth. We do not allude merely 
and alone to that appreciative power which comes from ex- 
perience in contradistinction to speculation, which our Lord 
makes the enforcement of a practical obedience, saying that 
“the doer of his will shall know its divinity,” and Paul, that 
“the natural man receiveth not the things of the spirit of 
God, but he that is spiritual judgeth all things.” But in 
connection with this, which is as necessary to the pupil as to 
the teacher, there is another gift, nature’s endowment of the 
spiritual guide, which, like the poet’s insight, enables him to 
discern God’s truth in its higher harmonies, and apply it fitly 
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to that inner history of which most men are but half con- 
scious, but the discovery of which acts upon the hearer like 
Christ’s disclosure of the woman to herself, satisfies conviction 
and draws forth the exclamation, “ Come, see a man which told 
me all things that ever I did!” There are two classes of 
theologians and preachers who are not only unlike, but have 
so little in common that they perpetually misunderstand and 
depreciate each other. The mathematician and the poet are 
not more opposite. With one, logic, if not the only peculiarity, 
is the only working power. By it he educes from Scripture 
his doctrines, and enforces them upon his hearers, and if such 
doctrines do not meet any conscious wants, the worse for his 
hearers, the fault is not his. He has proved his doctrines, 
and nothing more is to be said. If human hearts do not 
respond to them, or the silence is only broken by impatient 
and angry denials, he is stumbled neither by neglect, nor yet 
by opposition, the doctrine of total depravity explains all, 
and leaves the truth of his doctrine intact. On the other 
hand, another preacher approaches the Scriptures, not as a 
store-house of materials, to be wrought into shape and build- 
ed into a system, but as the life-forms of a living spirit, and 
taking the two together, and interpreting the form by the 
spirit, derives from the word a doctrine which, if not always 
different in itself from the other, is in its application and ef- 
fects very different. Such a preacher gets at his doctrine 
and its presentation not less by sympathy with the human 
heart than with the spirit of the inspired writer. Believing 
that God’s word has some point of contact with human 
consciousness, he is not satisfied till he finds it, and devel- 
ops the want to which he offers the supply. If he preaches 
Sor God, he preaches to man; and as an interpreter and 
almoner of God’s truth, his is a mediator’s office. Every 
great preacher is, as Robertson says of every great poet, a 

double-natured man,” “with the feminine and manly pow- 
ers in harmonious union; having the tact, and the sympathy, 
and the intuition, and the tenderness of woman, with the 
breadth and massiveness of the manly intellect, besides the 
calm justice which is almost exclusively masculine. For 
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this reason a poet, seeing into the life of things, is not one- 
sided; can see the truth which lies at the root of error; can 
blame evil without hysterically raving against every doer 
of it; distinguishes between frailty and villainy ; judges leni- 
ently, because by sympathy he can look upon faults as they 
appear to those who committed them; judges justly, because 
so far as he is an artist he can regard the feeling with which 
he sympathizes from without; in a double way—realizing it 
‘ but not surrendered to it.”—Lectures and Addresses, p. 192. 

These words of Robertson respecting the poet’s functions, 
are, we hold, equally applicable to the preacher; but our 
limits will not permit us to pursue the subject. We might 
illustrate his poetic sense by many extracts from his sermons, 
which would serve to show how important a service this 
faculty is capable of performing. He discovers a meaning 
in the characters and scenes of the Bible, as well as those of 
nature, which, when discovered, cannot be denied, and which 
have the most beautiful as well as instructive correspondence 
with the more important life which is going on within us. 
Take, for instance, the following extract from a sermon on _ 
the Sacrifice of Christ; a remarkable discourse, but fragment- 
ary and unsatisfactory as a treatment of this unfathomable 
theme, and yet presenting some thoughts we have not met 
with elsewhere in expressions of equal power: 


“It is recorded of one of the world’s gifted painters, that he stood before the 
masterpiece of the great genius of his age,—one which he could never hope to 
equal, nor even rival,—and yet the infinite superiority, so far feom crushing him 
only elevated his feeling, for he saw realized those conceptions which had floated 
before him dim and unsubstantial; in every line and touch he felt a spirit im- 
measurably superior, yet kindred, and is reported to have exclaimed, with digni- 
fied humility, ‘And I, too, am a painter! Or, again, we must all have felt, 
when certain effects in nature, combinations of form and color, have been pre- 
sented to us, our own ideas speaking in intelligible and yet celestial language; 
when, for instance, the long bars of purple, ‘ edged with intolerable radiance,’ seemed 
to float in a sea of pale, pure green; when the whole sky seemed to reel with 
thunder; when the night-wind moaned. It is wonderful how the most common- 
place men and women—beings who, as you would have thought, had no con- 
ception that rose beyond a commercial speculation, or a fashionable entertain- 
ment—are elevated vy such scenes; how the slumbering grandeur of their 
nature wakes, and acknowledges kindred with the sky and storm. ‘I cannot 
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speak,’ they would say, ‘the feelings which are in me; I have had emotions, 
aspirations, thoughts,—I cannot put them into words. Look there! listen now 
to the storm! That is what I meant, only I never could say it out till now, 
Thus do art and nature speak for as, and thus do we adopt them as our own. 
This is the way in which His righteousness becomes righteousness for us, This 
is the way in which the heart presents to God the sacrifice of Christ, Gazing 
on that perfect Life, we, as it were, say ‘That is my religion, that is my right- 
eousness—what I want to be, which I am not; that is my offering, my life as I 
would wish to give it,—freely and not checked, entire and perfect.’ So the old 
prophets, their hearts big with unutterable thoughts, searched ‘what or what 
manner of time the spirit of Christ which was in them did signify, when it testi- 
fied beforehand of the sufferings of Christ, arid of the glory which should follow ;’ 
and so with us, until it passes into prayer: ‘My Saviour, fill up the blurred and 
blotted sketch which my clumsy hand has drawn of a divine life, with the fulness 
of Thy perfect picture. I feel the beauty which I cannot realize:—robe me in 


thine unutterable purity: ciple bt ay cach iri 
’ ” 
Let me hide myself in Thee.’” 


Sermons, Third Series, pp. 151, 152. 


There is a similar passage in one of his addresses to work- 
ing-men : 

“I wish I could give to the Working-Men in this room one conception of what 
I have seen and witnessed, or bring the emotions of those glorious apots to the 
hearts of those who cannot afford to see them. I wish I could describe one 
scene, which is passing before my memory this moment, when I found myself 
alone in a solitary valley of the Alps, without a guide, and a thunder-storm 
coming on; I wish I could explain how every circumstance combined to produce 
the same feeling, and ministered to unity of impression: the slow, wild wreath- 
ing of the vapors round the peaks, concealing their summits, and imparting 
in semblance their own motion, till each dark mountain form seemed to be 
mysterious and alive; the eagle-like plunge of the Laimmer-geier, the bearded 
vulture of the Alps; the rising of the flock of choughs, which I had surprised 
at their feast on carrion, with their red beaks and legs, and their wild shrill 
cries, startling the solitude and silence,—till the blue lightning streamed at 
last, and the shattering thunder crashed as if the mountains must give way: 
and then came the feelings, which in their fulness man can feel but once in 
life; mingled sensations of awe and triumph, and defiance of danger, pride, 
rapture, contempt of pain, humbleness and intense repose, as if all the strife 
and struggle of the elements were only uttering the unrest of man’s bosom; 
so that in all such scenes there is a feeling of relief, and he is tempted to 
ery out exultingly, There! there! all this was in my heart, and it was never 
said out till now !"—Lectures and Addresses, pp. 124, 125. 


The author of his brief memoir quotes the above passage, 
with the remark that those who heard it flow spontaneously 
from his almost inspired lips, will never forget it, and says 
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of his pedestrian tour amid the magnificent scenery of the 
Tyrolese Mountains, that “ it was the source of some of his 
finest passages and most apposite illustrations; it seemed 
indeed as if in reverting but for an instant to its sublimities, 
his mind attained a higher tone, and nobler eloquence flowed 
from his lips.” 

This leads us to remark—and it is time that we should turn 
to the subject—that after all, the most wonderful thing about 
these delightful sermons of Robertson, is that they were 
spoken extempore, as we have said before, with only the help 
of a few penciled words.. And this wastrue of the most mag- 
nificent among them, and we are indebted for our knowledge 
of them to the recollections of friends, and the notes of re- 
porters. His best thoughts, his most profound and elaborate 
conceptions, were thus thrown upon the air, to exhale in a 
moment, except as they passed into the life and memory of 
his hearers; and this, whether preaching in his church, or 
lecturing to working-men, who, next to his church, received 
the largest share of his regards and labors. His extempore 
style, for terseness and beauty, could not have been improved 
by study, but was rather the inspiration of noble thought, 
kindling a still nobler mind. He himself seems to have been 
utterly unconscious of the value of these extempore efforts ; 
the truth he uttered so possessed him, and the truth he could 
not utter so dwarfed and shadowed what he did, that he 
formed a most disparaging and most unjust estimate of his 
discourses. We have never read a more sincere, and pain- 
fully sincere declination to publish, than in these words in 
answer to the application to permit some of his sermons to 
be reported: “ Few things could embarrass or pain me more 
than the publication of my sermons. The printing of them 
even word for word.as they were delivered, would be unjust, 
for both the diction and the thoughts of an extempore address, 
are and ought to be more diffuse and more loose, as well as 
more unguarded than those of a composition which is to 
bear the scrutiny of the closet and the public. Were I there- 
fore to publish a volume of my own sermons, I should have 
to recall and recompose them. To print them as they were 
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delivered, would expose me to endless difficulties, and injure 
me exceedingly.” No one can doubt the thorough honesty 
of this language, and we are disposed to think he was partly 
in the right and partly in the wrong. As sermons fresh, 
stirring, provoking thought, and lifting the soul to a serener 
and loftier life, we very much doubt if they could be im- 
proved. We incline to believe that the labor of the closet 
would be lost upon them, and they would be lost init. Like 
poetry, a sermon is a thing of life; it comes from the heart, 
a part of the speaker’s own cherished life; it belongs to the 
man and to the occasion, and only so does it kindle its own 
spirit in other hearts. But we think Mr. Robertson was right 
in what he says, if instead of deriving from his sermon the 
gush of feeling in which they were spoken, and lending our- 
selves to their impulse, we subject them to analysis to derive 
from them the system of Christian doctrine they involve, and 
which he seems to have held. We doubt if he had such 
a system. We are quite sure his sermons ought not to be 
tortured to yield up an abstract scheme of Christian doctrine. 
His mind was in a forming, growing state. He saw great 
truths by glimpses, and in parts. He viewed Christianity in 
the concrete. It came glowing from his mouth with all the 
warmth of human sympathies. It bore the impress of his 
ardent, earnest spirit. It was truth for Englishmen and for 
English Christians in the middle of the nineteenth century. 
It was truth reflecting the parti-colored lights that streamed 
upon it through the windows of the English establishment. 
The disjointed members of a system no doubt were around 
him; had he lived, he might have formed one, culling and 
rejecting, enlarging and shaping; but with his words before 
us, nay, or with his discourses alone thus recovered from 
notes and from memory, it would be a violation not less of 
simple justice than of Christian eharity, to hold him respon- 
sible for all he is reputed to have said, much more to charge 
him with heresy for his incomplete, disproportionate, or even 
erroneous utterances. 

One of his sermons feund its way to the press, a thought- 
ful and exquisitely beautiful commentary upon the life and 

VOL. XVII. 57 
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death of Joseph, preached on the first day of public mourn- 
ing for the death of the Queen Dowager, relict of the late 
King William IV, and entitled “The Israelite’s Grave in a 
Foreign Land.” The preface to this publication is an ex- 
planation of the manner in which all his other sermons have 
been preserved. He says, “the sermon was published as 
nearly as possible as it was spoken. It was written out con- 
cisely for a friend on the day of its delivery, with no inten- 
tion of publication. Afterwards it seemed better to leave it 
in that state, with only a few corrections, and the addition 
of a few sentences, than to attempt to re-write it after an 
interval too great to recall what had been said. This will 
account for the abruptness and want of finish which pervades 
the composition.” 

That such sermons as these, now filling three volumes, 
should have been pronounced with no other helps than a 
card with a few suggestive words, and have been preserved 
only as they have been written out afterwards by himself at 
the importunity of some friend, or as they have been taken 
down by some admiring hearer, is one of the marvels of 
sacred literature. Some of these sermons, no doubt, are 
disfigured by the inaccuracy of the reporter. It is due Mr. 
Robertson to quote 4 paragraph succeeding the one already 
given from the preface to his discourse on the death of Queen 
Adelaide. “The writer takes this opportunity of disowning 
certain serwons which have been published in his name. 
They would not have been worth notice’ had not the innu- 
merable blunders of thought and expression which they. con- 
tain been read and accepted by several as his. For this 
reason he feels it due to himself to state that they are 
published without his sanction and against his request, and 
that he is not responsible for either the language or the 
ideas.” 

Mr. Robertson’s estimate of ministerial popularity is suf- 
ficiently low, if we may judge by a letter of his to a friend : 


“If you knew how sick at heart I am with the whole work of ‘parle-ment,’ 
‘talkee,’ ‘palaver,’ or whatever it is called—how lightly I hold the ‘gift of 
the gab’—how grand and divine the Realm of Silence appears to me in compari- 
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son—how humiliated and degraded to the dust I have felt, in perceiving my- 
self quietly taken by gods and men for the popular preacher of a fashionable 
watering-place—how slight the power seems to me to be given by it of win- 
ning souls—and how sternly I have kept my tongue from saying a syllable 
or a sentence, in pulpit or on platform, because it would be popular” . . . 
Lectures and Addresses, Preface, p. xxxii. 
Robertson’s sermons are characterized by deep thoughtful- 
ness. We use this word, rather than intellectual, for he did 
not exercise himself in abstract metaphysics, or bare disquisi- 
tions, but was characterized by that kind of deep and earnest 
thinking, with which the heart and the affections have as 
much to do as the intellect. As we have read these volumes, 
this has seemed to us the most prominent and everywhere 
reigning feature. It is quite obvious that so much did Rob- 
ertson vaiue the thought that to it he subordinated style, ex- 
pression, illustration, and everything else; and the lesson of 
his great success is, that these last are never so happy, as 
when neglected themselves as ends, they are suggested by 
the truth alone, and to it made rigidly subordinate. Mr. 
Robertson leaves upon the mind the impression of a man 
who has something to say he thoroughly believes, which has 
been of use to himself, and which he wishes for this reason to 
communicate to others. His sermons are so simple in their 
structure, so direct in style, that they leave upon the mind 
only the memory of the great subject they have presented, 
and everything else is either forgotten or lost in the unity of this 
impression. They are also remarkable for the interesting and 
original truth they contain. Some of the oldest and tritest 
themes of pulpit-instruction became in his hands the most 
novel. It is the triumph of genius to take common truth, re- 
move from it the incrustations which have gathered over it and 
make it fresh and new, and this Robertson hasdone. It is mere 
trick to please with far-fetched, out of the way subjects. It is the 
resort of jaded and feeble spirits. The agriculture that vexes a 
land by the enforced labor of slaves exhausts it, and finds 
support only by traveling to new regions, while that which 
follows in the track of free labor, and harnesses the sci- 
ences to do it service, is an agriculture. that constantly enriches 
and beautifies the homestead, and makes the country more and 
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more paradisiacal. So is it with a true minister of God’s 
word; he makes the home-truths of the gospel, which are the 
organs of salvation, more and more beautiful and attractive ; 
he does not lead the soul far away for food, but makes nearest 
pastures greenest, and still-waters sweetest as well as safest. 
And this illustrates as well the wise philosophy of a living 
ministry. It is not the mechanical repetition of the same doc- 
trines, in the same stereotyped forms of sound words; a book 
and a reader could do this. But the ministry of God’s word, 
that preaching, by which it pleases God to save them that 
believe, is the presentation of the truth, through the liv- 
ing forms of the speaker’s convictions and experiences. “I 
believed, therefore have I spoken,” said Paul. The mental 
and spiritual life of the preacher is the medium through 
which his life is imparted to the hearer. A man must strike 
out the truth for himself, try it for himself, approve it and 
prove it too, before he is qualified to minister it effectually to 
others. Just as our Lord began his ministry by the prepara- 
tion of the wilderness, and the temptation of the wilderness, so 
all his commissioned apostles in every age have had a like ex- 
perience, to fit them for a successful ministry. If the master 
himself had need be tempted in all points, as we are, to be a 
sympathizing high-priest for us, much more do we need the 
training of doubt, and searching for the truth, and the joy- 
ous finding, to fit us to minister that truth efficaciously to our 
fellows. This is the ministry God has ordained ; not the cold, 
abstract proclamation, but the heralding of a blessed discovery. 
Accordingly they are the most successful ministers, whose 
experience has been deepest, and who can testify by what 
they have seen and felt, to the value of the Gospel. Even 
those whose views are most incomplete through ignorance, 
nay, and false even through misdirection of fervid natures, 
even they have ministered more of truth and of the grace of 
God, than the most learned and the most orthodox divines, 
who have not had a like experience of suffering and of release. 
There is in our day a great deal of sceptical thinking, not 
alone upon the frame-work of revealed religion, but as well 
upon the deep foundations of all religion, the being of God, 
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the reality of a moral government, the existence of a spiritual 
nature, and a hereafter. The late revival of religion will, no 
doubt, be followed by a fresh development and intensification 
of this sceptical tendency. The conflict between rationalism 
and supernaturalism, so far from being laid, is spreading wider, 
and touching deeper fountains of life. Robertson’s ministry is 
one of the most significant signs of the times. It is the off- 
spring of the spirit of the age ; it would have been an impos- 
sibility in a believing age; and even a greater impossibility 
in an age of sensuous and infidel philosophy. It is an attempt 
to bridge over the awful chasm that separates so many thinking 
and earnest minds from Christianity. It is an attempt to trans- 
fuse reason with faith, to show that at the root of all reason 
lies the want of revelation, and the end of all reasoning brings 
to the borders of faith. Some Christians would charge his dis- 
courses with rationalism—and we must confess with too much 
reason in some cases,—and yet it is rationalism, baptized with 
a Christian spirit, everywhere interfused with reverence for 
God and love to man. The days of a cold sneering infidelity are 
over. The next assault upon Christianity, for which the forces 
are even now mustering, is to be in the name of a purer spirit- 
ualism, and a wider philanthropy,—not a mere unbelief, but a 
positive disbelief, which shall pity Christians as a later sect of 
Jews, who, blinded by superstition, do not recognize the last and 
best advent,—an infidelity of reforms and missions. Now we 
know of no sermons, better calculated than Robertson’s, to lodge 
a seminai Christianity in minds drifting towards rationalism, 
thoughtful, earnest, yet free. Many a doubter will wonder to 
see his secret doubts adopted by Robertson, perhaps intensified 
and interwreathed with others, yet deeper and more painful 
than he has reached, and under his hands, putting on a new 
aspect, leading by a new way to the cross, and in the end 
pledging him, at the peril of inconsistency and self-denial, to 
accept of the Gospel. It may be that the Gospel, to which he 
thus leads the doubter, we would not accept as possessing all 
the features of our most venerable creeds, but it would be 
bigotry indeed, to deny that if the sceptic should accept it, 
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he would be a doubter no longer, but a believer humbled and 
transformed. 

It is at once the beauty and power of these sermons, that 
they take a Christian doctrine, and evoke responses to it from 
nature and providence, from the secret consciousness of the 
human heart, and from that wider human experience which is 
the voice of history. It is a great achievement for a preacher 
to lay open the hearer’s soul, and bring ont a want which no- 
thing can satisfy but the Gospel, te interpret to him his own feel- 
ings and history, and make him see why and towards what he 
has been led thus. There is a demonstration of the truth of 
religion in this, to which nothing can be added, and in which 
the soul rests with a satisfying faith. Nothing so thoroughly 
establishes the mind in the belief of the Gospel, as to discover 
some interior and unexpected bond of union between the 
word and the work of God, and they preach most directly to 
human conviction who exhibit this harmony and unity. In this 
respect particularly are all science, and learning, and experience 
tributary to the preacher’s work. A truth of scripture will 
sometimes stand out to a man’s thought in bald isolation, or 
worse, in evident opposition to others he cannot but hold 
sacred ; but the discovery of some other truth shall be a bond 
of connexion, and reveal the unity of the whole. Robertson 
not unfrequently brings some fact of science, or some common 
feeling of humanity, to illustrate a scriptural declaration, and 
ever after a new truth shines for us in heaven, as fixed as a 
star. 

We should call Robertson an original thinker ; and with re- 
gard to this attribute of originality we apprehend there are 
misapprehensions in two opposite extremes. It is not neces- 
sary in establishing a man’s claim to this distinction, to prove 
that no man ever had the like or the same thought. It would 
be impossible to establish this negative. It is astonishing how 
much the research of human learning has done to trace back 
the genealogy of ideas through generations that preceded the 
supposed date of their establishment. Even our Lord’s most 
characteristic and precious sayings have thus been ante-dated. 
The Golden Rule has its shadows and prophesics in the sayings 
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of earlier moralists. The Mosaic Institutes are traceable 
among Egyptian customs. The Christian Church had its 
model in the Jewish Synagogue. Scarcely a discovery in 
science or an invention in the arts can be ascribed to a single 
man, as sole discoverer or inventor. It is notorious that re- 
puted originators of great inrprovements spend their days con- 
tending for their right to their honors. Americus gave name to 
this continent as its rightful discoverer, but Columbus led the 
way, and had a better right to give name to the new world, 
and long before either, the Northmen are claimed to have made 
the discovery, and given a still more legitimate name. The in- 
vention of the steam-engine, of the telegraph, of anesthetic 
agents, are divided honors. Should the open Polar sea prove 
a fact, and so a discovery, Kane and Morton would have com- 
petitors ; and there are already rumors that it has been seen 
from the northern latitudes of the Eastern continent. Scarcely 
has the world done wondering at the announcement of some 
uniooked for and scarcely credited truth, before proclamation is 
made that it was known long before, and frequently made use 
of in some successful experiments. The truth is that all dis- 
coveries and inventions are the fruit of past ages, and belong 
to a generation rather than to an individual. No great thought 
comes into the world, without giving tokens of its nearer ap- 
proach to many watching and believing minds, and when at 
last it is published, it takes not all men by surprise; perhaps 
the truth is recognized simultaneously in different countries, 
and where all are equally independent, and so meritorious, 
priority of discovery is to be determined by an appeal to 
hours and minutes. If the light of a comet has reached our 
solar system, and its pale rays have become distinguishable 
on earth, the time has come for the discovery, and among the 
hundred telescopes that are nightly sweeping the skies, perad- 
adventure two or three are simultaneusly arrested, and point 
with trembling anxiety to the same spot in the same constella- 
tion, and then goes up at the same moment, the glad Hureka, 
from observatories in Italy, England, and America. It is ab- 
surd for a man to detach himself from his generation, and 
think he can achieve anything apart from it, or dislocate his 
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honors from it; we think the thought of our time, we do the 
work of our age, generations catch the shuttle sped from 
one to the other, and history is a figure which consecutive 
ages are weaving, and to the beauty of which each in its place 
has actually, if not equally, ministered. 

A man’s originality, therefore, is not the self-suggested and 
self-sustained agency of an insulated individual; but it is a 
dependent and interweaved action, only it is a living growth, 
not a dead repetition. That man is an original thinker, who 
takes the eternal verities, which are the food of man’s thought 
for the ages, and adapts them, in the mold of his own mind 
for the men with whom he sympathizes, and for whom he 
thinks and speaks; and his originality is not contradicted nor 
even abridged by the fact that the truth he presents is the gift 
of God, and the common inheritance of man. As the matter, 


’ with which all life, animal and vegetable, is clothed, rotates 


in endless circuits of influx and efflux, and the juices, substan- 
ces, and gases are the same, but no individual life, clothed 
upon, ever presents the same aspect, so it is in the reproduc- 
tion of God’s eternal truth, it is susceptible of endless expres- 
sions and adaptations, and although it be for substance the 
same that fell from apostolic lips, and that kept alive the me- 
dieval Church, it is new, and fresh, and original, as it distills 
in instruction from every pulpit in Christendom, which is oc- 
cupied by a living Christian man. 

In this sense Robertson was a true thinker, doing his own 
work, for his own age; and many are the minds, that blessed 
him while living, and more are blessing him to-day, for a min- 
istry, which has presented to them the Gospel, through an 
experience, and in forms, that make it a life and a joy in 
their hearts. 

This trait of deep and earnest thinking has also a most 
vital connexion with success in extempore preaching. There is 
no better preparation for it, than to rise before an audience, 
with a mind filled with thought, which to the speaker is of 
vital importance to each one of his hearers. The best style is 
that which is born with the thought, and with which a burning 
soul clothes it, in the endeavor to communicate it. Some- 
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how such thoughts will come out, even when the words 
do not carry them, and the soul that endeavors to speak 
awakens a sympathy, which is a new capacity to receive. 
The best speakers are utterly careless and forgetful of gram- 
mar and rhetoric; and many a sentence, most effective when 
spoken, is but a string of words, the connections and ex- 
pletives of grammar left out. The experience of men in a 
public assembly, at the crisis of a sharp discussion, is most de- 
clarative of the truth, that the first and most essential prepara- 
tion is fullness of thought. The man, whose mind has been fill- 
ing with thought, and with the sense of its importance, not only 
finds words, and fit words, but will probably speak more tersely 
and powerfully than he can write. He who rises with words in 
mind, or pretty fancies or favorite expressions, will commonly 
fail of any permanent or good impression; while he who has 
truth which he feels, and loves, will not only communicate it, 
but will do it with a beauty most appropriate and congenial. 
Not to overstate the advantage which we claim for this 
charging of the mind with important thought, we do not 
affirm that it will make a graceful and eloquent speaker ; but 
we insist that it is a fundamental prerequisite, that where 
other gifts and a generous culture have been enjoyed, it will be 
sufficient to set the whole soul aglow, and impart the glow to 
an audience, and where these are not possessed, it will at least 
redeem a speaker from disgrace. We never despise a man 
who shows that he has something to say ; and when a man has 
most miserably failed to say it, yet if true and substantial 
thought at the bottom be discoverable, he will be commended 
or at least tolerated by the discovery. 

We believe it, then, to be a rule in extempore speaking, first 
and chiefly, to think out solid matter of thought, and then to 
set one’s self to expressing it, and to prepare enough, to have 
done with a thought when it is expressed. In this way one 
may begin with that very essential and very respectable virtue, 
of being a sensible speaker. Practice and study will enable 
him afterwards to add the graces of eloquence according to 
his abilities and his patient exercise. 

But with reference to the gift and culture of expression 
we have a few words to add. It has been sadly neglected in 
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the education of ministers. And that the one thing should be 
neglected, which is the chief talent and sole organ of ministe- 
rial usefulness, is strange enough. Owing to the misdirection 
of education, and the side-issues upon which its forces have 
been expended, a prejudice has sprung up against Theological 
Seminaries, which is wide-spread, and not altogether unfound- 
ed. Preaching is a practical business, and preachers practical 
men; and it matters not how much learning or information be 
possessed, if it be out of proportion to the power of expression. 
But in utter negligence, if not open contempt of this simple 
and undeniable maxim, the three years of the theological course 
are mainly expended to make the students experts in Biblical 
Literature and sacred polemics, on the absurd assumption 
that if they know enough, they will be able to teach. They 
are sent forth from their Alma Mater with heads cultured, 
and hearts too, but tongue-tied,—unable to express themselves 
upon the one great subject of three years’ study, without read- 
ing from a manuscript, and many of them miserably fail, and 
are cruelly told by their Woverca injusta, that it is all their own 
fault, for they have been educated in the best possible manner. 
And educated in the best possible way they would have been, 
if the object had been to make them philosophers, thinkers, 
disputants in schools ; but as practical men, sent forth to speak 
to men, ignorant and indisposed, preoccupied or hostile, and 
effecting their object only as they actually reach men by 
a spoken ministry, their training has been miserably ignorant 
and inefficient, and the fault belongs rather to the educators than 
to the educated. Many of these young men shall be able to 
talk learnedly to you of Hebrew roots and Greek particles, 
they shall discriminate nicely between the ¢elic and echatic 
uses of iva, but in the pulpit, the theater for which they are 
trained, as truly as the physician for the sick room, or the law- 
yer for the Court House, they shall show alike by the subject 
they select, and the mode of handling it, that they are utterly 
ignorant of the wants and woes of their hearers, and their 
three years’ seclusion in the seminary is a life-long estrange- 
ment from human sympathies. Not that we love learning less, 
because we love teaching more ; our young men know, doubt- 
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less, too little, at best, of Greek, Hebrew, and theology, but 
without the faculty to teach, such knowledge will do the 
waiting church and suffering humanity no good. The fac- 
ulty of expression is a distinct faculty, and demands a dis- 
tinct and prolonged training. It has also this distinct and 
peculiar advantage, that it is a branch of education which is 
capable of the earliest culture, and may make the most solid 
and fundamental acquisitions, before the formal education, 
that of the eye in reading, and of the hand in writing, has 
begun. The attention of parents to this duty of training their 
children to correct and graceful habits of expression, has been 
strangely neglected. No matter to what trade or art children 
are reared, the power to express themselves easily and properly 
is not only an accomplishment, but a powerful element of suc- 
cess, and to that class of them, not inconsiderable in point of 
numbers, who are to devote themselves to one of the many 
professions to which public speaking is incidental, it is an 
almost indispensable prerequisite to success. If this be re- 
garded as too strong language, let those testify whose speech 
in childhood has been neglected, or disfigured by inelegant 
provincialisms, or uncouth intonations, and especially consult 
those brave spirits who have broken away from such trammels, 
and by costly efforts have effaced these defects. Owing to this 
early and through life habitual neglect of culturing the power 
of expression, the feeling is wide-spread, and it is often main- 
tained that the faculty of speaking well extempore, is rather 
the endowment of genius than the acquisition of study. Lord 
Stanhope, at his installation as Lord Rector of the University of 
Aberdeen, made some valuable remarks in regard to the study 
necessary to the acquisition of the power of making extempore 
and immediate replies, such as occur in Parliamentary speech- 
es. After quoting from Quintilian to the effect that without 
conscientious labor in frequent re-writing, the faculty of extem- 
pore speech will yield nothing better than empty loquacity and 
words springing from the lips,—verba in labris nascentia,—he 
made the following instructive observations: “I feel tempted 
at this place to state to you, from the highest authority, some 
of the means by which that important gift of readiness of 
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speech can be most easily and completely acquired. And you 
will observe that the power of extemporaneous speaking is not 
confined merely, so far as utility goes, to men engaged in pub- 
lic life, but may, in many circumstances in private life, be 
found of great service. Perhaps you may like to hear some 
practical advice which came from a man of the highest repn- 
tation in this respect. No man had that gift of using in public 
speaking the right word in the right place—no man carried 
that gift to a higher degree of perfection, as all parties have 
owned, than Mr. Pitt. Now, my father had the honor to be 
connected in relationship with that great man, and as such he 
had the privilege of being in the house with him sometimes 
for many weeks together. Presuming on that familiar inter- 
course, he told me he ventured on one occasion to ask Mr. 
Pitt by what means—by what course of study—he had 
acquired that admirable readiness of speech—that aptness of 
finding the right word? Mr. Pitt replied, that whatever readi- 
ness he might be thought to possess in that respect, he believed 
he derived very much from a practice his father, the great 
Lord Chatham, had enjoined on him. Lord Chatham had bid 
him take up any book in some foreign language with which he 
was well acquainted—in Latin, Greek, or French, for example. 
Lord Chatham then enjoined him to read out of this work a 
passage in English, stopping where he was not sure of the 
right word, until the right one came, and then proceed. Mr. 
Pitt states that he had assiduously followed this practice. At 
first he had often to stop for a while before he could find the 
proper word, but he found the difficulties gradually disappear, 
until what was a toil to him at first became at last an easy and 
familiar task. Of course I do not mean to say, that with men 
in general, the same success as in the case of Mr. Pitt, or any 
thing like it, would be found to follow this same course of prac- 
tice; although I am able to assure you, from other cases I 
have known, that a course of study of this kind is of great use 
in removing the difficulties of extemporaneous speaking; and 
it not only gives its aid in public speaking, but also in written 
composition.” 

Our space will not allow us, however, to discuss the training 
and methods best suited to extempore speaking. Our pages 
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have already spoken on the subject.* We have also just com- 
mended an excellent little treatise on the Art, by M. Bautain.+ 
The claims of extempore preaching are before our ministry 
and churches at the present time as they never were before ; 
they are more generally felt and acknowledged ; the tide may 
be said to be fairly turned even in our New England churches. 
We have but one remark to make in conclusion. It is that 
extempore preaching need not be compared, much less con- 
trasted, with the preaching of written discourses, as if they 
were antagonistic and incompatible. We are willing to 
accord to the advocates of the first method all that can 
reasonably be asked; we are willing to place it first, and 
regard it as the normal mode of address from the pulpit; 
still, we hold that written discourses are indispensable, that 
some themes imperatively demand them, and that to create 
a prejudice against them, as such, is to do deep injury alike 
to the ministry and to the people. It is a mannerism to be 
confined to either method, and so far forth it becomes unnatu- 
ral and affected. There should be the utmost flexibility in 
the minister’s form of address from the pulpit, and there will 
be if the form be left to the shaping of the Spirit. On certain 
themes and within certain limits, the closest reading will be 
tolerated by most enthusiastic and impatient audiences; nay, 
that is the best kind of preaching, as to form, which puts the 
people so off their guard, as to prevent their asking or think- 
ing how it was done. What Dr. Johnson says of the best style 
of dress for a gentleman, that it never attracts attention, and is 
neither noticed nor remembered, we maintain is equally 
applicable to Christian preaching. Let it be so suited to the 
subject, that the subject only shall be thought of, so simple that 
the uninstructed shall imagine it never cost a thought, but was 
self-suggested,—the very language they should have used had 
they the same thing to say. The perfection of the art is to 
hide it; or rather it is that earnestness of soul which has no 
need of art, because it is nature and inspiration. 





* Extemporaneous Preaching, New Englander, Vol. XVI, p. 28. 
+Notice of “The Art of extempore speaking.” By M. Bautain. New 
Englander, Vol. XVII, p. 826. 
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Articte II].—DEVELOPMENT AND EVOLUTION. 


“ Smiver and gold have I none; but such as I have give I 
thee.” This was the significant answer of Peter to a begging 
cripple. It is the law of all giving; if you have gold you 
can give that; if you have divine light and love and power of 
healing, you can give those; but, whether it discloses the 
poverty or the riches of the soul, the inexorable law of influ- 
ence is, “ Such as I have give I.” 

In order, therefore, to realize the highest results of life, the 
first requisite is the development of the man, so that he have 
spiritual wealth to give; the second requisite is simply that the 
man give out or evolve in action that which isin him. Thus 
it becomes possible that life be at once spontaneous and effi- 
cient ; and that the highest gracefulness, power and freedom 
be realized by spontaneously evolving the inmost life in action. 
The subject of this Article may be indicated by the words 
DeveLorment and Evorvtion. 

In considering the first of these, the first question is: Which 
is the ultimate end—the man, or his uses ? 

It is a favorite theory of some, who claim a preéminence in 
practical common-sense, that the curriculum of a student 
should be limited to studies of immediate use in his destined 
calling. But is it the end of education to make the man into 
a pinmaker, or the pinmaker into a man? Certainly the. 
latter ; else, amid the crowd of artisans, traders, and pro- 
fessional drudges, we shall need Diogenes’ lamp to find a man ; 
and the highest attainment of life will be to moil and fatten 
“ where wealth accumulates and men decay.” Midas, reap- 
pearing in the modern schemer in education, would have the 
man converted into a manufactory of gold, a producer of 
value, an engine to promote the material interests of society. 
His wish may be realized, but only, as of old, by imperiling 
the man. The ass’s ears will presently appear in some form 
too plain to be mistaken, and complete the resemblance. 
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This idea of development has found its most complete enun- 
ciation in the theory of social organization taught by the 
author of the Positive Philosophy. He contemplates the 
individual only as an instrument of society. He would 
worship humanity and sacrifice the man on its altar. When 
the minute division and regulation of labor which he proposes 
are effected, when the superintending hierarchy of savans, 
resembling a papal priesthood, is inaugurated, when the calen- 
dar of humanity-worship is enforced—from the first Sunday of 
the year devoted to reverence of marriage on through all 
human relations to the last Sunday of the year devoted to the 
reverence of mendicity,—when, in Comte’s own words, “in 
the name of the past and the future, the servants of humanity* 
come forward to claim as their due the general direction 
of this world and to constitute at length a real Providence,” © 
then will the individual exist in the great organization of 
society only for its uses, like a wheel or lever in a machine, 
valued only as it is accurately fitted to perform one and only 
one necessary movement of the machinery, to be moved, or 
stopped, or mended at the will of the engineer; then will 
there be no more men and women, but only sociologists, biolo- 
gists, chemists, physicists, astronomers, mathematicians, and 
artisans, each confined to his one limited function under the 
dictatorship of the hierarchy or patriciate; then “ the rights 
of man” will be counted nonsense, and “the interest of 
society” will be the watchword; then will all the play of 
human affection be lost in prudence with its monotonous calcu- 
lations of profit and loss; then that freezing philosophy, which 
displaces free-will by necessary law throughout the universe, 
will stiffen all the play of human action into mechanism, and 
set up a despotism of science, which will fix its iron laws on 
all the minutiz of life with an omnipresence only shadowed 
by any tyranny that has yet existed in church or state ; then 
the long and weary progress of man will reach its culmination 
in a religion and a civilization of which those of China pre- 
sent the best existing type. Such the consequences to which 





® That is, the Savans or men of Science. 
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tends a development, the ultimate end of which is the uses of 
the man, and not the man himeeif. 

Here arises another question : Js there in every soul a pecu- 
liarity of constitution, the simple development of which both 
determines the special life-work of the individual and edu- 
cates him for it ? 

Of genius an affirmative answer is true. West, in his boy- 
hood, painted with the hairs of a cat’s tail; Rittenhouse made 
wooden clocks with his pocket-knife ; Webber studied geome- 
try by fire-light, with diagrams drawn in the ashes; Ferguson 
mapped the heavens, measuring the distances of the stars by 
beads on a string; Budgett cleared one hundred and fifty 
dollars by trading on a capital of one penny, procured by 
selling a horseshoe. In such men the mental proclivity 
shows itself in early childhood ; and afterwards bursts through 
all obstacles and compels the man to his destined work. 
Burns composed poetry at the plough-tail, and in the excise- 
office ; Young’s poetry blazed up through the smothering 
crassitude of mean ambition and place-hunting, like volcanic 
fire through the mud. This special bent of mind, prophesying 
and insuring the life’s work, constitutes that indefinable thing 
which we call genius, and is the secret of that sustained enthu- 
siasm and concentration which, perhaps as much as superior 
powers, insure to genius its success. Such a mind has only to 
follow its own bent in order to be guided to its best develop- 
ment. It certainly will follow its own bent, with toil and self- 
denial, surpassing those through which the mere plodder 
drudges. “ Aut viam inveniam aut faciam” is the stamp of 
genius, always imprinted by its maker on the genuine article. 
If, then, any one is not already conscious of a mastering pro- 
clivity to a special line of action, it is useless to wait for it; 
the fact of waiting, the fact that he is not already at work in 
that direction, proves that it is not in him. 

But in most men, and those perhaps the healthiest in men- 
tal constitution, the bent to a particular pursuit is not strong- 
ly marked. The man is broader than any profession. He 
can command ships, build houses, predict eclipses, plead in 
courts, heal the sick. He is myriad-minded, many-handed ; 
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an Argus, a Briareus. If, then, a master-purpose is not born 
in him, as it is supposed to be in a genius, he can acquire 
a master-purpose, in the exercise of his own reason electing it 
and enthroning it to rule his life. And as Bulwer says, “ Pur- 
pose is the marrow and backbone of genius.” 

In this the development of a man differs from that of a 
brute. The object and purpose of a brute are determined for 
him in his nature; the object and purpose of a man are 
determined by him in his own rational choice. The life of a 
brute is but the unrolling of its nature, in which the objects of 
its pursuit, the sources of its enjoyment, and the line of its 
action, were already determined. But man determines his 
own objects and line of action, and the sources of his enjoy- 
ment. Therefore his development is not necessary and spon- 
taneous, like the opening of a bud whose history was created 
in it; but reason and conscience preside over it, and make him 
guilty, if he unfolds wrong; and his life, rightly developed, is 
ennobled by deliberate consecration to noble ends. 

The third question, and that which, in considering the first 
part of the subject, demands our principal attention, is this: 
How is this development to be realized? How is the soul to be 
developed so that a life of the highest beauty and power shall 
be simply the spontaneous evolution of the soul itself? There 
are three requisites: AWAKENING, AcquisiTIon, AssIMILATION. 

First, the man must be awakeneD. The greatest obstacle to 
human culture is stupidity, a viscous, clammy gelatinousness 
of soul on which logic and rhetoric are powerless as cannon- 
balls on bales of cotton. Life with the multitude is but the 
mechanical routine of a trade or profession, in which they 
click away the days like a clock. A successful speculation, a 
good card played in the game of politics, a buzz of popularity, 
these are the memorabilia of their existence. Such a man 
must be awaked from his toilsome dream to see the higher 
possibilities of his being, and to be in earnest to realize them. 

To this awakening it is necessary to discover the reality of 
truth, its wntty, and the soul’s personal relation to it. 

The reality of truth must be discovered. Words are signs. 
We must look through the sign to the reality signified. The 
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Mecanique Celeste of La Place is to the eye a wilderness of 
mathematical symbols; it expresses to the thought the actual 
constitution of the starry heavens. So it is with metaphysics, 
which men that dream sneer at as empty words, but in which 
they that wake see the constitution and action of living souls, 
the eternal foundation of belief, and the unchangeable laws of 
thought. Truth is to the eye words and sentences, creeds and 
formulas, figures and algebraic signs, genera and species, cata- 
logues and manuals. Truth to the thought is suns and planets, 
distances, motions and momenta, gravitation, electricity and 
affinity, powers that move worlds, that bind atoms, that 
thunder and lighten, that paint the tints of life, that sweep in 
the storm and breathe in the zephyr, that drive engines, con- 
vey messages, and with ten thousand times the might of Her- 
cules wield the distaff of Omphale. Truth to the thonght is 
actiun, life, immortality ; government and its principles ; 
society and its relations; souls of men; God; sin and re- 
demption ; great mysteries of eternity, towering like moun- 
tains so high that the foot of man never trod their summits, 
shining inaccessible in the sun-light or hiding their heads in 
the clouds ; but solid, real, massive, with springs gushing from 
their bosoms and sending down streams to gladden the earth, 
and on their sides sunny nooks and sheltered vales, where 
nestle the hopes and loves of men. 

Nor is this thought adequately expressed by saying that we 
must pass through the words to the reality which they signify ; 
for, as Paul intimates, visible things are themselves signs of 
invisible reality, even of God’s eternal power and Godhead. 
Therefore as the words and symbols of the Mecanique Celeste 
are signs of the visible universe and its Jaws, so that visible 
universe itself, gravitation, electricity, all cosmic powers and 
laws, are words of a higher order through which the eternal 
power and Godhead are declared. When Kepler discovered 
the three laws of planetary motion, he exclaimed, “ Oh God, 
I think thy thoughts after thee.” The introduction to the 
great work of Agassiz is an elaborate argument, proving that 
the objects of Natural History can be correctly classified only 
by discovering the thought of their Creator. Thus the visible 
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universe is a vast transparency on which from the light in 
which God dwells, is pictured the ceaseless working of his 
thought and love. It is the veil before the Holy of Holies, 
concealing, yet ever revealing the mysteries of the Infinite. 
This is the true reality ; and the most successful observer of 
scientific facts is no better than a word-monger, if he sees 
it not. 

There is no effectual education till the scholar pierces the 
surface, and discovers the reality, and in it the grandeur of 
of truth. This discovery awakens him to awe and earnest- 
ness in seeking to know and obey the truth. And discovering 
reality himself, he is prepared to lead others through the sign 
to the thing signified. He becomes the true iconoclast, shat- 
tering the world’s idols to disclose God’s presence, and to 
make men aware that, as they walk up and down on earth, 
they tread the solemn aisles and behold the august glories of 
God’s own temple. 

The second requisite for the awakening of the scholar’s 
mind, is a discovery of the wnity of truth. 

A reason why the mind is insensible, is, that it sees the 
truth in fragments. Dissection demonstrates, but kills. Analy- 
sis verifies; synthesis impresses. After verifying its thought 
by analysis, the mind must reconstruct it into its wholeness 
in order to feel its power. The analytic mind is accurate, 
but often feeble in expression and influence. The synthetic 
mind is impressive, but often erroneous. But the man who 
first verifies by analysis, and then reconstructs by synthesis, 
who first assays his gold in the laboratory, and then flings you 
the solid ingots and stamped coin of his thought—he is the 
man of power. 

This is true of single objects. A temple, when seen as a 
whole, is impressive; but the specifications of the architect, 
however essential to the builder, give little impression of the 
grandeur of the structure. Milton’s description of the gate 
of Paradise is sublime; a critical analysis of it is instructive, 
but tedious. , 

So each science has a unity, gradually shaping itself out 
in beauty from the rubbish of isolated and uninteresting facts. 
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From dry bones and skulls, Cuvier, by long toil, evokes the 
science of Comparative Anatomy, complete and beautiful as 
the Parthenon. Geology leads us among Iguanodons and 
Pentacrinites into the unmeasured vast before history began, 


“ O’er many a frozen, many a fiery Alp, 
Rocks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens, and shades of death,” 


till at last we discern the mighty thought which links the 
stupendous interchange of life and death together, and 
amid the cyclopean fragments catch glimpses of the Cosmos 
rising orderly and beautiful into being. The study of a science 
is like the exploration of Nineveh, a digging amid rubbish, 
encouraged by discovering a sculptured slab here, a protru- 
ding wing there, till at last enough are uncovered to disclose 
the unity of all in a palace. 

In the actual history of scientific discovery it has been 
usual that genius, by its “vision and faculty divine,” has 
first grasped the principle of unity, and afterwards verified 
it by facts. Newton first saw the law of gravitation, and 
afterwards demonstrated it; Goethe first grasped the idea 
that the leaf is the type of vegetable forms, which subsequent 
observations confirmed; when Oken hit his foot accidentally 
against a skull, the idea that it was but a modified vertebra, 
flashed on his mind; and Kepler tried thirteen hypotheses 
of the planetary orbits, and tested them by facts, before he 
hit on the Ellipse. Till an element of unity is found, though 
it is but an hypothesis, the accumulation of facts is only con- 
fusing; as, for example, the multitudinous meteorological 
observations which lie heaped in innumerable volumes, wait- 
ing the word which shall declare their meaning. 

This unity of each science indicates the unity of all. The 
lines in which multifarious facts are classified, running to- 
gether and becoming fewer as discovery advances, point 
unerringly to a unity comprehending all. This unity we 
discover in the living and personal God, in the thought of 
his eternal mind; in his eternal love expressing itself in the 
creation, and slowly writing in all that takes place the letters 
of his incommunicable name. Nobler this sclution than any 
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theory of blind development. We see not only the outward 
unity of the leaf-type ever repeated in endless variety, but in 
the leaf-type itself we see a deeper unity, the thought of the 
divine mind fulfilling a steadfast purpose. We see the verte- 
brate skeleton, as it first appears rough-sketched ; we follow it 
in its modifications through successive geological epochs, till 
it culminates in man; and we see, not the unity of that type 
of being alone, but the plan of a living mind, advancing 
through uncounted ages to its chosen ideal. And as one sci- 
ence after another discloses its unity, as one mass of multi- 
farious facts after another groups itself in order, drawn by 
the Orphic music of a master thought, we begin to perceive 
that these are “but parts of one harmonious whole ;” that as 
the typical form of the vertebrate skeleton was advanced 
through ages towards its ideal, so the universe itself is ever 
advancing towards its ideal, and is but the ever advancing, 
never completed expression in finite effects of the thought, 
the love and the energy of the Infinite and the Eternal God. 
Thus alike in the history of a species of reptiles, or in the 
history of man, we see but parts of one whole; the science 
which treats of the structure of rocks, and that which treats 
of the stars, and that which treats of the mind of man, is each 
alike the science of God, revealing in him the central unity 
of all. 

A discovery of this unity of all reality, is essential to awa- 
ken the scholar to earnestness and awe in his work. 

It isa poor distinction of the Positive Philosophy that 
it denies alike this reality and this unity, and so annihilates 
these primal sources of scholarly earnestness, and dries up 
these living springs of a true culture. It is a malignant 
Medea, teaching her votaries the lesson of the Peliades, to 
cut the Cosmos in pieces, and, powerless to reconstruct and 
vitalize, leaving the dead fragments to seethe forever in the 
boiling caldron of a destructive analysis. Recognizing no 
substantial being, and busied only in classifying shadowy 
phenomena, it exalts into scientific literalness the poetic pa- 


thos of Burke, “ What shadows we are, and what shadows 
we pursue.” 
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It is also necessary to the scholar’s awakening that he dis- 
cern his own personal relations to the truth. 

A speck on a seaman’s chart represents a real rock; he must 
shape his course to avoid it, or his ship will be dashed in 
pieces. So a principle of spiritual truth, however brief its 
statement, expresses a reality which the voyager in life disre- 
gards at his peril. Nature holds us in the iron fingers of her 
laws, and, if disobedient, crushes us in her closing hand. So 
spiritual truths are not abstractions; they express the ex- 
istences and laws which encompass us; we must conform our 
action to their rocky realities, or perish. 

When a contemplative man walks amid the solitudes of 
nature, at first his idling mind is pleased with forms, colors, 
and motions; then soothed and elevated by the beauty in 
which, through material forms, the universal spirit touches 
the spirit of man. Presently his thoughts concentrate on the 
resistless forces working in the profound silence—electricity, 
able to split the oaks with thunderbolts, yet silently invigora- 
ting all growth—forces in every sprig pumping food from earth 
and air, decomposing, combining, organizing, coloring; forces 
that bind the atoms together so that human strength cannot 
sunder them ; forces that bind all things to the earth, so that 
a volcano’s strength cannot hurl them off; forces in the winds 
that sway the forest, and in the clouds lifted from the ocean 
and transported hither, now rolled into Alpine masses, and 
now dissolved into the most delicately penciled tracery ; forces 
which move the earth itself, seeming so still, with a swiftness 
and momentum which the intellect can calculate and express 
in figures, but which the imagination cannot conceive. He 
trembles as he finds himself helpless in the grasp of these 
Titanic forces, himself a power amid them. He feels with 
awe his personal interest in all that is. He wakes to earnest 
inquiry. He longs, even to anguish, that the mute forces 
would break their eternal silence, and tell him whence they 
are, and with what purpose they work and rest not through 
all the ages, and to what destiny they are bearing him. 
He longs for the firmament to “ burst its shining floor and 
open on and up” till it reveals the secret of the universe. 
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To these questionings he gains some answer. He sees 
these forces to be the expression of an eternal intelligence, 
himself a participator in the spiritual nature of that intel- 
ligence, an actor in his universal plan, with relations to 
the unseen and the eternal, more grand than to the seen. 
As the earth, seemingly so motionless and so far from the 
heavens, yet moves and shines a star amid the stars, so his 
life, seemingly so ineffective and earthly, moves and shines 
amid the grandeurs of eternity. 

But this discovery of his personal relations, both to the seen 
and the unseen, awakens him to more earnest questionings. 
Are wisdom and love supreme? Do they direct infinite intel- 
ligence and power in theirservice? In himself are hope and 
fear, the noble and the vile. Around are joy and beauty, but 
also woe; he cannot shut his ear to the time-long cry of 
human anguish. What is the solution of the problem? 
Whence the conflict of good and evil? In what is it to 
issue? What must he—a consciously responsible agent amid 
these realities—what must he be, and do, to insure the favor 
of God, the coincidence of his own action with the eternal 
requirements of God’s wisdom and love, harmony with the 
laws and relations of his own being, and the realization of its 
highest possibilities ? 

This is the awakening of the mind in the discovery of the 
reality and the unity of the truth, and the inquirer’s personal 
interest in it. This is the first requisite in any true education. 


The second requisite to development, is Acquisrrion. 

By this is meant, not the acquisition of facts, but of the 
central principles which give significance to facts. In any 
physical science, for example, the mere accumulation of facts 
confuses. It is not till the mind strikes some master principle 
of the science, that the significance of the facts flashes out, 
and their multiplication is no longer confusion, but order and 
strength. It is only then that the mind has taken possession 
of these facts. The same. is true of universal truth. The 
trne acquisition is not a cumbersome erudition, but the pos- 
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session ef the central and comprehensive principles which re- 
veal the significance of facts and events. 

Acquisition also implies knowledge of a truth, so that the 
inquirer may say, “ Whatever else is doubtful, this I know;” 
at least it implies a solid belief of the truth, so that the man 
can rest his whole weight on it, so that he may confidently 
make it the law of his practical life, and rest on it all his 
practical interests and hopes. 

One law of this acquisition—the only suggestion respecting 
the mode of acquisition, which our limits permit—is this: 
Truth cannot be given; it must be bought. It cannot be 
received by tradition; every man must dig it out for himself. 
We must, indeed, use the discoveries and formulas of the 
past, as helps. It is idle in natural science, in mental science, 
and not less in theology, to disregard the central truths that 
other minds have elicited—truths which are the keys of sys- 
tems, the interpreters of multifarious facts—and willfully to 
take the position of a barbarian, and study everything anew. 
We may use the wells which our fathers opened, but we must 
draw the living waters ourselves; if necessary, removing the 
stones with which the Philistines have stopped them. The 
formulas and systems of the past are bequeathed to us; the 
living truth of those formulas, every man must find for him- 
self. The pot that held yesterday’s manna remains; the 
manna is spoiled; with the new morning each man must 
gather for himself the heavenly food. Hence truth, though 
old, is always new. Christianity itself, though eighteen cen- 
turies old, is as new to us as to the first generation that 
received it. Each man must receive it for himself as really 
as if he were the first to whom it was preached. Through 
forgetfulness of this comes the phenomenon of ancient creeds, 
old and sublime declarations of human rights, time-honored 
formulas of political truth, custom-worn words of high sig- 
nificance, which everybody utters and few obey—the tomb- 
stones of departed thought. 

In thus taking personal possession of the truth which is to 
be the guide of life, the inquirer may expect to encounter 
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perplexities and doubts. Let him not fear them, but with a 
humble and obedient heart, and a reverent estimate of all the 
illuminating words spoken by the great masters of human 
thought, the interpreters of the soul and of nature, and the 
revealers of God, let him press on till he also sees clearly. 
It were well, indeed, that he first look within, if haply some 
Apollyon fire be smouldering in his own breast and sending 
out from his own soul the smoke that makes the earth murky, 
and shuts ont the heavens from sight. Let him quench that, 
Then, if he encounters doubts, let him not be discouraged ; 
for the secret of the universe does not disclose itself at a 
glance; let him redouble his earnestness to know the truth, 
and his willingness to obey it. And then, when he wrests a 
truth from the power of grim doubts, and begins to feel that 
it is his own, a truth for his own soul’s guidance, it is with 
the exultation of a victory. A truth thus wrestled for and 
won, is a strength and a joy forever. Therefore, it sometimes 
is a fact that a half truth, thus earnestly won and strongly 
held, has more power to invigorate and purify the life than a 
whole truth lazily received by tradition; and we can accept, 
in their true significance, the words of the poet-laureate : 


“There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds.” 


Similar is the same poet’s description of the acquisition of 
true faith: 
“He fought his doubts and gathered strength, 
He would not make his judgment blind ; 
He faced the spectres of his mind 


And laid them ; thus he came at length 
To find a stronger faith his own.” 


Truth—the master principles of life—must be thus taken into 
possession, or there can be no manly and effective action. A 
life of doubt cannot be a life of achievement. There is no 
sadder tragedy than the history of one who, like Sterling, or 
James Blanco White, exhausts the whole action of life in 
seeking a foothold on which to stand; making the circuit of 
all the creeds, never able to believe, and sinking in skepticism 
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at last. He is like a man lost in the Dismal Swamp, leaping 
from one quaking tussock to another, till at last he slips into 
the smothering quagmire and is lost forever. But with an 
earnest faith, life becomes effective in earnest work, and the 
very words, like Luther’s, are “ half battles.” 


In the third place, Assmatation is necessary to develop- 
ment. “ Quantum sumus scimus.” We do not, in the highest 
sense, know the truth, till it is incorporated into our own 
growth, and strength, and life. 

To this, there are three requisites: First, that we unfold all 
thought into life; that we appropriate all knowledge to our 
practical guidance, and spiritual nourishment and growth. 
In the words of Lord Bacon, “ Abeunt studia in mores.” 

It is said that experience is the best school master; it may 
almost be said that it is the only school master that can graft 
the truth into our own being. Truth must meet some neces- 
sity of our lives before it is in the highest sense our own. 
The Calculus, when discovered by Newton, was equivalent to 
so much enlargement of his power of investigation. Every 
principle and process acquired by the student of science, and 
meeting the exigence of his inquiries, becomes a part of his 
intellectual power in subsequent investigations. The same is 
true of moral and spiritual truth. Says Bunyan, of a promise 
of the gospel which he was striving to appropriate to his own 
spiritual use: “If ever Satan and I did strive for any word of 
God, in all my life, it was for this good word of Christ: he at 
one end, and I at the other. Oh, what work we made! It 
was for this, in John, I say, that we did so tug and strive; he 
pulled, and I pulled; but, God be praised, I overcame him; I 
got sweetness from it.” At another time, he writes: “Oh! 
one sentence of scripture did more afflict and terrify my mind ; 
I mean those sentences that stood against me; and sometimes 
I thought they every one did—more, I say, than an army of 
forty thousand men, that might come against me.” Again, 
“ At this time I saw more in these words, ‘ heirs of God,’ than 
ever I shall be able to express while I live in this world.” At 
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another time: “I had not sat above two or three minutes, but 
that came bolting in upon me, ‘ And to an innumerable com- 
pany of angels ;’ and withal, the twelfth chapter of Hebrews, 
about the Mount Zion, was set before my eyes. Heb. xii, 
22,24. Then, with joy I told my wife, ‘Oh! now I know, I 
know!’ It was a blessed scripture to me for many days, and 
through this sentence the Lord led me over and over, first to 
this word, and then to that, and showed me wonderful glory 
in every one of them. These words, also, have oft, since that 
time, been great refreshment to my spirit.” Thus the divine 
word, when it meets a spiritual exigence of the soul, discloses 
its own divine meaning; it becomes, to use a beautiful He- 
braism, a word to the heart; it becomes a life-force to the 
disciple ; thenceforth, while he lives, it has to him a new 
meaning, sacredness and power. We go among the people, 
and we find that all, whose lives have any earnestness, have 
their treasury of precious thoughts—thoughts which in the 
experience of their lives have come to them as angels from 
heaven to help them. It may be a Psalm, or a passage from 
the blessed gospels, a strain of poetry, a metaphysical dis- 
tinction, which, clearly stated, has relieved a sore perplexity, 
a golden apophthegm, a far-reaching principle of natural sci- 
ence, a widely ramifying analogy, some truth which in some 
exigency of the mental experience flashed light into the inmost 
soul, and which ever since has remained like a window, then 
and there opened into the unseen, through which the light of 
the eternal glory still streams. 

This is true knowledge. The aim of education must be to 
incorporate the scholar’s acquisitions into his own life and 
growth. Merely speculative inquiry is abnormal, and void of 
good. Healthy souls shun it. It tends to skepticism, and 
dusty dryness of heart. The lamp that is used, curiously to 
explore all the dark corners of the house, sets it on fire. 
Speculative inquiry perverts knowledge from its legitimate 
use and blessing, like Satan, when on the tree of Paradise, he 
“ sat like a cormorant :” 


—nor on the virtue thought 
Of that life-giving plant; but only used 
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For prospect what well used had been the pledge 
Of immortality.” 


The ancients prescribe three things as essential to make a 
theologian : “ meditatio, oratio, tentatio”—thinking, praying, 
trying. Each is equally essential to all true education. He 
who brings his thinking to the test of its use in practical ac- 
tion and spiritual growth, will therefore think both more 
earnestly and more cautiously. He will also find the need of 
illumination from the Father of Lights, and will suppliantly 
seek it; and his prayers, both by reacting on his thinking to 
quicken and guide it, and also by bringing down wisdom 
from Him who gives it to those who ask, will advance his 
education not less tuan his thinkingand histrying. Augustine 
says: “Jntelligit, qui orando pulsat, non qui rivando obstrepit 
ad ostiam veritatis.” 

We have just now been saying that a scholar must unfold 
his thought into life; it is further necessary that he wnfold his 
life into thought But a comparatively small part of educa- 
tion is derived from books; more is derived from the action, 
the joy, the sorrow, the discipline of life. From these must 
be obtained the thoughts that quicken and ennoble. There 
is a school from which death alone dismisses, a teacher whose 
mingled gentleness and strictness are never taken off, lessons 
always set for us to learn. 


“Winds blow, and waters roll 
Strength to the brave, and power, and Deity.” 


An infant is laid in its little grave, blighted in the bud—a 
life seeming in vain. Not such the thought which the parent 
has recorded. ‘That little child has been a powerful teacher. 
There was joy at its birth. Hearts were wakened to love it, 
new and tender affections were unsealed, lessons of thought- 
fulness and self-denial were learned. Now it is gone, the 
memory of it lies in its mellowing sacredness on the bereaved 
hearts. They love other children, they sympathize with the 
sorrowing for its sake. They see in anew light what inspi- 
ration means when it calls God Father. A richer and gentler 
nature, a broader knowledge, a more beautiful life, are thence- 
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forth theirs. Thus all the experience of life must be trans- 
figured into illuminating thonght, and thought react in guid- 
ing, maturing, and strengthening the life, that so man may be 
always acquiring new knowledge, and always assimilating it 
into his own being, to enhance his own spiritual beauty and 
power. All other knowledge, to use a familiar remark of 
Goethe, ‘flows off from a man like rain from a waxed coat.” 

A third requisite to assimilation—the most important of 
all—is the submission of the will to the truth. Lord Bacon 
says: “Truth prints goodness.” He who is not willing to 
receive the imprint on his heart, will only see it inverted and 
illegible in the type. 

To what must we submit? According to Carlyle, it is sub- 
mission to necessity: “ Manhood begins when we have in any 
way made a truce with necessity ; begins, at all events, when 
we have surrendered to necessity, as the most part only do; 
but begins joyfully and hopefully only when we have recon- 
ciled ourselves to necessity, and thus in reality triumphed 
over it and felt that in necessity we are free.” According to 
the Pantheist, it is submission to the eternal laws and forces 
of the Infinite ever burgeoning in the tree of the universe, 
of which, continents and oceans, plants and men, stars and 
galaxies, are the leaves, and flowers, and fruits, unfolding, 
ripening, and falling in endless succession. With the phi- 
losopher, it is submission to abstract truth. With the Chris- 
tian, it is submission to the eternal God, ever expressing his 
infinitude of power, wisdom and love, in all that is—the 
obedience of freedom to the authority of wisdom and love; 
especially is it submission to God in Christ, who is the Truth 
as well as the Life. What is the central and supreme prin- 
ciple, the unity of the universe apparent in all diversity, it is 
the solemn business of life to apprehend, and in willing sub- 
mission earnestly to obey. Only as the will submits to the 
reality which the reason discloses, does life to any noble pur- 
pose begin. Till then, you bite the galling chain of necessity, 
which, discovered as the law of wisdom and love, it is your 
privilege to wear, not as a fetter, but as an ornament of grace 
about your neck. 
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True culture, therefore, cannot be attained without self- 
denial ; the man must break away from servitude to pleasure, 
covetousness, or ambition; to party, fashion, or prescription. 
And if the mission of a scholar is to discern reality beneath 
illusions and to make men feel its power, then must he have a 
calm but unquailing courage, valuing principle above property 
or life. And if ever he finds himself becoming imprisoned in 
his outward position and relations, like a mouse beneath the 
receiver of an air-pump, and the air grows thinner and thinner, 
and free speech is becoming impossible and free breathing 
difficult, let him shatter the glass in pieces and stand up in 
God’s free air, and fill his lungs full, and speak the truth loud. 

Thus must every one submit to truth, in order to become its 
master; surrender himself to it, in order to possess it. And 
here he must find his need of quickening from the divine 
Spirit, renewing and purifying his heart. 

‘* From God is all that soothes the life of man, 
His high endeavor and his glad success, 
His strength to suffer and his will to serve.” 

In this surrender to the truth, while we find that which is 
the most important requisite for self-development, we find 
that to which self-development itself becomes subordinate. 
Immeasurably higher than the man who seeks knowledge only 
for the uses of pleasure, of covetousness, or of ambition, is 
the man who seeks it for his own development. But even his 
nobleness may be that of a sublime selfishness, exploring and 
seizing the resources of the universe only to enhance his own 
strength and swell himself into greatness. It is the knowledge 
which puffeth up. Such a man was Goethe, striving with 
measurable success to make the universe his own, great, over- 
awing, but not lovable. Higher in the ranks of minds is he 
who, like Burns, or Shakespeare “ warbling his native wood- 
notes wild,” sings under the mere impulse of poetic genius, as 
a bird sings in the spontaneous outgushing of life. Higher 
than either in nobleness of character, though it may be infe- 
rior in genius or talent, is the man who consecrates himself to 
truth in loyal allegi«.:-e and filial Jove, devoting his culture to 
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the service of truth, not seeking truth ultimately for the 
service of his own culture. 

Such is the development of the soul—attained, not by that 
spontaneity which is sometimes a euphemism for laziness, but 
by diligent observation, by patient thinking, by self-restraint 
and self-denial, by earnest work, by inward conflicts, by 
doubts and fears, by the prayers, the actions, the suffering, the 
affections, the hopes and the joys of life. 


It remains to consider the second division of our subject: 
Tue Evotution in action of the soul thus developed. A man’s 
highest influence is exerted in the evolution of his being in 
spontaneous action. What he has, he gives. With pains- 
taking and life-long perseverance develop your soul in wisdom, 
love, and power. But for your influence you have only to 
live, in all simplicity and spontaneousness, acting yourself 
out. The beauty of a good and wise action is but the out- 
ward luster of a good and wise soul. The outward action and 
the inward life are both of one piece and the same precious- 
ness ; like the golden gods and their golden garments on the 
shield of Achilles—the divinity and the garment which 
clothed it both of one piece, and both fine gold. 

Accordingly holiness, wholeness, and health are etymologi- 
cally the same. When the will and the affections are har- 
monized with the reason and conscience, when the rational, 
voluntary, and emotional nature flows out harmoniously in 
right action, then we call the person a whole man, wihole- 
hearted, whole-souled, a holy man, a healthy man. And when 
we say, “ All hail,” we invoke this blessing of spiritual 
wholeness, holiness, or health. 

A man’s power, then, is proportioned to his development. 
No man can increase his own specific gravity. His influence 
depends primarily on what he is; only secondarily on what 
he does. 

Here is the source of originality of thought. Genius waits 
not for great occasions and great subjects; it looks with its 
own eyes on common subjects and tells us what it sees. 
Galileo looked at a swinging chandelier and saw the law of 
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the pendulum, where other eyes saw only a swinging chande- 
lier. A spectacle-maker’s boy looked through two lenses and 
saw a magnified object; a philosopher looked through the 
same and saw the principle of the telescope. Watt saw the 
steam-engine where other people saw only the lifting of a 
kettle-lid. 

It is the same with poetical genius. Burns has only to tell 
in numbers what he saw in an upturned mouse’s nest or daisy, 
or in a cottar’s home on Saturday evening, and he is immortal- 
ized. “The old oaken bucket that hung in the well” is a 
theme grand enough for genius. The author of that song had 
only to tell the experience of his own boyhood, and thousands 
of hearts glow in sympathy. Human life has a wonderful 
power to hallow what it touches. It flows into and vitalizes 
even the most uninviting subjects, like the blood into the dry 
spears on the grave of Polydorns, making them living trees 
and vocal with the history of the past. 

Equally true is it that culture both enlarges the field of 
vision and determines whatisseenin it. A farmer, looking on 
a landscape, sees its agricultural capacities, a geologist sees in 
the same the processes by which the earth was built, the bota- 
nist sees the flora, the speculator sees its prospective capacity 
as a site for business, the man of taste sees its natural beauty, 
the Christian sees the glory of God. The culture of each 
man’s soul determines what he sees. Increase the man’s 
culture, and you make for him new heavens and a new earth. 
The world is a mirror in which the soul sees in varied lights and 
attitudes, the image of itself. 

“We receive but what we give, 
And in our life alone does nature live. 
Ours is her wedding garment ; ours her shroud ; 
And would we aught behold of higher worth 
Than the inanimate cold world allowed 
To the poor, loveless, ever anxious crowd, 
Ah, from the soul itself must issue forth 
A light, a glory, a fair luminous cloud 
Enveloping the earth.” 

** And from the soul itself must there be sent 


A sweet and potent voice of its own birth, 
Of all sweet sounds the life and element.” 
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More playfully Bryant utters a similar thought : 


“ There is no glory in star or blossom, 
Till looked upon by a loving eye ; 
There is no fragrance in April breezes, 
Till breathed with joy as they wander by.” 


“ Come, Julia dear, for the sprouting willows, 
The opening flowers, and gleaming brooks, 
And hollows green in the sun are waiting 
Their dower of beauty from thy glad looks.” 


The only originality consists in uttering what you yourself 
see, the coloring which your own soul gives to life and nature, 
the objects which the light of your own culture discloses as it 
falls on the world, the voice which your own experience gives 
to the objects which it encircles and penetrates,.the meaning 
whick your own mind sees in the thoughts of other men. 

Thus, after the thinking of all generations, original. thought 
is still possible. Truth is old, yet always new. The sun goes 
up the sky to day rejoicing in his strength as in the day of his 
creation ; the stars will climb the sky to-night in troops as 
bright and joyous as in the days before the flood. Soon the 
generations as they come in long succession, truth rises ever- 
more in unfaded majesty, and thoughts troop in primeval 
freshness. Life is always new. Every human life, had it but 
the eye of genius to observe and the pen of genius to record 
it, would be tragic in interest. Such is your life, unfolding 
here between the two eternities, intertwined with the lives of 
men and women, linked into the great history of the world, 
linked into the government of God, linked with redemption, 
around it all the sublime realities, the frowning abysses, the 
firmaments of love and hope which quickened the minds of the 
departed masters to action. Now is opened to your scrutiny 
this scene on which, and some way into which, troubled eyes 
have looked in the past. It is put on you to interpret it, 
to read its meaning; and to tell the world what you make of 
it, if you think fit. So will you have original thought—of 
value, it may be, to the world—certainly the only thought that 
will be of value to yourself. 

The same is the source of eloquence. Words, to be mighty, 
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must be the simple utterance of the heart. Cotton Mather 
says of Mitchell, “ He dipped his pen in his very soul.” 
Words are but wind. But when the heart speaks in them, 
when its tenderness trembles on the lips and mellows in the 
tones, when its firm resolve clangs in the brazen throat, when 
its passions flash in the-eye and hiss in the accents, then are 
words mighty. Webster compares eloquence to the eruption 
of a volcano or of a fountain. It is a fitting comparison ; for 
it is an eruption of soul, whether terrible as Vesuvius or 
genial as a fountain. 

The same is the source of effective action. The most effec- 
tive beneficence is the simple, spontaneous outflowing of the 
heart in action. When the results of any life are measured, it 
may be found that the greater portion of good effected by a 
good man is not that to which he schooled himself as a task 
deliberately imposed and toilsomely executed, but that which 
was the unconscious expression of his goodness in spontaneous 
words and acts in the simplicity of duty and love; 


“That best portion of a good man’s life, 
His litéle nameless unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love.” 

And this is as true of the greatest as of the least works of 
beneficence. A reformation cannot be manufactured to order. 
Its moving impulse is not outward but inward. It is great 
souls living out their inmost life. The Puritans found not 
room to live out their own hearts into action in England ; 
therefore they came to America—not with the purpose afore- 
thought to found an empire, but simply to find room and scope 
for their souls to live. All history teaches that men achieve 
great things for mankind only as their own souls are full of 
spiritual life, which they act out in noble deeds. For such a 
man to live and act, is to live and act nobly. 

Hence the great want of the world is men—men whose 
souls are so informed with truth and goodness that their lives 
shall be simply the unfolding in action of wisdom, righteous- 
ness and benevolence. This is the great want of every good 
cause ; not of men to take up the cause—they abound—but ot 
men whom the cause takes up, men into whose spiritual life 
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the principles of the cause are wrought. The watchword of 
the times should not be, “Principles, not men”—a maxim 
of fatal tendency—but it should be, “* Men with principles.” 


This, then, is the one method of a noble life, Development, 
Evolution. In the stern discipline of life unfold your soul to 
the fullness of its strength and beauty; in simplicity and 
sincerity, like « little child, act out what you are. 

Dismiss, then, your poor anxiety to be rich, to be famous, 
to occupy grand positions—the rust thatignobly consumes the 
soul. A roble life ennobles any condition. Plymouth was a 
poor place, the last that worldly ambition would have chosen 
for its pigmy exaltation. The catacombs of Rome were a poor 
place for ambition, underground caves where poverty and 
weakness took refuge from persecution, where men and wo- 
men found scope to live out the grand lives of faith and love, 
which they could not live in imperial Rome. The cottage 
of the Dairyman’s Daughter was a poor place for ambition, 
where humble piety ennobled the life and illuminated the 
death of a peasant girl. But these are sacred places now. 

“Such spots as these are pilgrim shrines, 
Shriaes to no creed or code confined ; 
The Delphic vales, the Palestines, 

The Meccas of the mind.” 

They who gained the eminences coveted by ambition are 
forgotten; these, who sacrificed position and sunk into ob- 
scurity and poverty under the necessity felt to live true 
lives, are immortal. 

Equally a noble life ennobles the employment. Dr. Kane’s 
life was noble even when he was carrying slops. Dismiss 
your contemptihle whinings about your situation, and live. 
Wherever God puts you, whatever he gives you to do, be a 
man. Remember the quaint words of Vaughan : 

“If a star were confined into a tomb, 
The captive flame must needs burn there ; 


But when the hand that locked it up gives room, 
*Twill shine through all the sphere.” 


Life has its mechanism and its spirit, the wheels and the 
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spirit in the wheels. To eat and drink and sleep, to pass the 
monotonous succession of days and years, to tread the routine 
of habit, to toil for the material of existence—these are not 
life, but only the mechanism of life. They who live for this— 
“ weary slaves of slow endeavor,” toiling for life’s outward 
acquisition—are like a prisoner in a treadmill, the slave and 
drudge of the mechanism which he ought to rule. There is a 
spirit-exalting life above this. The smile on the baby’s face, 
the first gleaming of soul which asserts the difference between 
the child and its kitten; the laugh in which the heart’s joy 
rings; tears that moisten and refresh life’s wastes; affections 
that bind us to our kind; hopes, fears, and joys; doubts, faith, 
knowledge ; aspirations and resolves; the fear of God which 
is the beginning of wisdom; humility, penitence, universal 
love; the prayer that lifts to communion with God; patient 
toil and self-sacrifice for lofty ends; all the network of sympa- 
thy with earth and heaven; these are life. And so even eating 
and drinking amid the amenities of domestic life and the grate- 
ful acknowledgment of the divine giver ; the toil of handicraft 
for loved ones at home, for the welfare of man and the glory of 
God ; all that allies us by sense to the brutes, all that is mechan- 
ical, all that is drudgery in the routine of business, become 
etherialized with love, ennobled with lofty purpose, hallowed 
by consecration to God and the reception of his blessing, and 
made helps in unfolding the soul to its highest strength and 
joy. The spirit in the wheels lifts the wheels themselves from 
the earth, and makes them flash with its heavenly glory, 
move with its divine impulse, and bear up, as on a firmament, 
all that is divine in the life and destiny of man. This is life, 
this its sublime quality, dignity, and aim. 


‘“* Like as a star 
That maketh not haste, 
That taketh not rest, 
Be each one fulfilling 
flis God-given hest.” 
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Articte IV.—DR. TAYLOR ON MORAL GOVERNMENT. 


Lectures on the Moral Government of God. By Natuanten 
W. Tayrtor, D. D., late Dwight Professor of Didactic 
Theology in Yale College. Two Volumes, 8vo. 1859. 
New York: Clark & Austin. 


Few works in the range of our American Theology come 
before the public either with higher claims to attention, or 
with a more assured welcome, than these “ Lectures,” by the 
late eminent Professor of Didactic Theology in Yale College, 
“on the moral government of God.” The author was re- 
markable in the earlier years of his professional life, for a 
boldness of thought, a vividness of imagination, and an 
earnestness of appeal, which gave to his preaching of the 
gospel a startling power with all who listened to it, and which 
made his ministration an era in the life of many a quickened 
soul. But remarkable as these qualities were, and great as 
was the usefulness which they promised in his original 
career as a Christian minister, they were yet subordinate in 
him to others which pointed to a somewhat different work as 
his appropriate sphere. They were combined with a rare 
keenness of intuition, an exactness of statement seldom sur- 
passed in the history of philosophy, a vigor of reasoning 
which it was difficult to evade, and a comprehensiveness of 
view which left no important aspect of a subject unnoticed. 
These qualities early marked him a divinely constituted 
teacher among men, and pointed him out as a leader in the 
discussions by which that generation, like every other, has 
been constrained to adjust and to defend the fundamentals of 
its religious belief. When, therefore, he was transferred 
from the regular labors of the pulpit to a professorship of 
theology, very high expectations of the influence and useful- 
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ness of his labors were formed among the friends who had 
learned to appreciate him. These expectations were not des- 
tined to wait long for a signal fulfillment. The thoroughness 
and depth of his investigations gave to theological instruction 
in his hands a character of completeness which it had no- 
where else attained. He speedily drew around him a body of 
students, who listened with profoundest interest to his com- 
prehensive and exact instructions. Through the medium of 
many enthusiastic pupils, as well as through the theological 
controversies in which he was engaged, his reputation spread 
widely through the land, till his influence had affected more 
or less the theology and the thinking of all Christian denomi- 
nations among us. After some thirty-five years of study and 
instruction, than which none could be more conscientious or 
more profound, he rests from his labors; and we are now 
called to estimate, in these volumes, what is perhaps the 
chief effort of his genius and his piety. 


The religious thinking of Dr. Taylor was molded, in a 
great degree, as must be the case with every independent 
thinker, by the original and constitutional tendencies of his 
own mind. His keenness of philosophical discrimination 
was such as might have made him—as a less degree of it 
has made many another man—a skeptic; but from every 
such result as this, God graciously preserved him by the 
intense earnestness of his moral nature. Probably no one 
of his contemporaries was distinguished by greater fervor 
of conviction,—by a more profound and cordial acceptance of 
the Word of God. No one who heard him preach, could 
question the reality of his faith in Christ. Not only was 
there in him an evident sincerity of belief, there was 
inureover an evident command of all the distinctions per- 
taining to the subject, which vindicated his right to the 
views that he uttered with such solemn fervor, and com- 
mended with such confidence to the acceptance of others. 
The joint influence of such qualities as these determined 
his peculiar theological career. Too earnest to be an un- 
believer, too much alive to the importance of the infinite 
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realities of the gospel, to barter anything of their glory for 
the mere pleasure of intellectual freedom, or the mere 
pride of intellectual distinction, he was yet too much 
master of his own mind to sit himself at the feet of any 
merely human teacher. No venerableness of theological 
systems could give sanctity, in his eyes, to a logical blun- 
der, or excuse the oversight of a metaphysical distinction 
which he clearly discerned. At any violation of intellectual 
integrity or of logical consistency he felt that he did well to 
be angry ; and any professed sacredness of aim did but aggra- 
vate the offense. He pursued the delinquent into the sanc- 
tuary where he sought a refuge, and smote him even at the 
horns of the altar. 


The peculiar character of the work before us seems to 
have grown out of the fervor and strength of the author’s 
religious convictions, in connection with the analytic power 
and the logical tendencies of his mind. The force of re- 
ligious truth, he felt very deeply. There is a solemn ear- 
nestness about his discussions, which must strike every 
reader as very different from the ordinary tone of a mere 
philosophic critic. His discussions are not prefaced by any 
lengthened introductions, but plunge at once into the 
depth of his subject, as though he felt that he could not 
reach too soon, or by too direct a path, the real facts which 
he had to set forth. His conclusions are not merely an- 
nounced as logical results of thought; they are dwelt upon 
as of the highest moment, and are exhibited as invested 
with the most commanding interest. Everywhere the truths 
which he labors to establish are pressed to their moral and 
practical applications with a force and directness which 
show that, beyond any philosophic interest which might 
gather avout them, his chief concern with them was, as 
the principles which are to form the character, and to 
mold the destiny of the soul. 

But with all this fervid earnestness, there is a keen analysis, 
a clear perception of distinctions, and a logical power of 
tracing things to their results, which make the reader feel 
that he is in the hands of a master. 
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These deep religious convictions rested upon the harmony 
which exists between the principles of the gospel and the 
profoundest sentiments of the mind of man. All men know 
something of this. All feel that the forms of duty which 
the gospel enjoins, and the ideal of character which it pre- 
sents, are sanctioned as right by whatever moral sentiments 
and impulses are deepest and most trustworthy in us. On 
this ground there is a general conviction that the Scriptures 
are truly the Word of God, however men may sometimes be 
unable logically to defend every doctrine of the Bible, and 
to maintain the historic verity of all that it contains. On 
such points as these, often much doubt is cherished, and 
many a difficulty, more or less serious, is encountered when 
men would harmonize the Scriptures with science in all 
those departments in which the two are related. But the 
great ideas are, like the sun, fixed and luminous; and who- 
ever deeply appreciates these, will feel a faith in the Word of 
God, which draws its life from the very roots of his being. 

Such convictions Dr. Taylor seems to have felt beyond 
almost any intellectual man of his time. Certainly none has 
given more unmistakable utterance to such convictions, or 
shown more of genuine and unfailing confidence in their 
reality and power. 

But the singular keenness of his analytical faculty would 
not allow him to rest in that vague and undefined sense of 
this harmony which satisfies the common mind. These deep 
sympathies of his own soul with the Word of God, told him that 
itmust be true, and must be, therefore, as it professes to be, the 
work of Him who is the Father of our spirits ; but he could not 
be satisfied merely to feel this sympathy, nor to rest his belief 
on the vague sense of its existence. It was important for him 
to ascertain the particulars of this harmony, the basis on which 
these sympathies rest. What are those principles of the 
human mind to which the Scripture makes such effective 
appeal? What is the appeal itself? What are those facts 
dimly and imperfectly seen, in the background of our con- 
sciousness, of which all men recognize the counterpart in the 
Scriptures, and which impress them with such a sense of 
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authority and majesty when they hear them stated in the 
simple and solemn language of the Bible? To these inquiries, 
he was impelled to seek an answer, and he hoped to find 
one which should give definite outline to the vague aspira- 
tions of the soul, and arrange into a system the fundamental 
matters of human knowledge and belief. 

The central point around which these great convictions 
gathered, was the moral government of God. That majesty 
of law which he so deeply felt, even in these lower and 
earthly relations, he transferred to the high government of 
the Holy One, where it expanded to all that the mind can 
embrace of infinity. Law seemed to him there a thing of in- 
dispensable moment and immeasurable value. The claims of 
God, the duty of the human soul, the circumstances which 
enforce that duty, the sanctions which give authority to those 
claims, these, in all their fullness, he set himself to ascertain, 
to define, to express, to systematize. He would construct a 
principia of morals which should logically authenticate to 
every reflecting soul the true moral system of the universe, 
both in its fundamental principles, and in all the details 
which should make those principles unquestionable in theory, 
and controlling in the moral conduct of men. This aim, so 
original, so independent, and so noble, to vindicate and to 
expound to the moral consciousness of men the lofty govern- 
ment of God, it is the purpose of these volumes to carry out. 

The execution of the work is in style and method not 
unbecoming the loftiness of the aim. The mode of expression 
is always simple and unaffected, always weighty and power- 
ful, often condensed, exact, and vigorous in a very high de- 
gree. Aiming always at the extremest analysis of ideas, 
and subordinating for the purposes of his argument his 
formulas of thougkt to the most rigid demards of logic, the 
important qualifications of each leading idea required con- 
stantly to be held up to view. These logical necessities give 
to the mode of expression adopted, a character of formal 
exactness at variance with the easy grace of a style less bur- 
dened with meaning. But while regardless of all mere nice- 
ties of style, no one was ever more studiously careful of what- 
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ever pertains to accuracy of statement and conclusiveness of 
reasoning. Although sometimes defective, therefore, in ele- 
gance of adjustment, or in mere beauty of language, Dr. 
Taylor’s style rises often to great dignity and eloquence. 
It is like the strata of the earth, massive and rugged, some- 
times contorted and ungraceful ; but always solid, sometimes 
lofty and sublime, and always fruitful of things essential to 
the life of man. 

No characteristics of the style of this treatise are more stri- 
king than its simplicity and sincerity. No one can peruse it 
without feeling that he is in contact with a deeply earnest 
mind, intent, with singular simplicity, upon the fullest exhi- 
bition of its views. There is here no evasion, no cautious 
withholding of the real meaning, no timid shrinking from 
a full avowal of principles, or from a candid adoption of their 
logical results; but, on the contrary, the frankest and boldest 
assertion of views, the highest appreciation of their impor- 
tance, the utmost effort to express them in all their power, and 
to carry them ont to their remotest consequences in the whole 
field of moral and social science. This manly boldness of 
thought and statement, this unshrinking logical consistency, 
will awaken surprise in many minds, taught hitherto to regard 
Dr. Taylor as an ingenious, rather than an earnest reasoner, 
intent to suggest and insinuate conclusions which he lacked 
the courage openly to avow. If ever there was a system 
which bore on its forefront the imprint of simplicity of aim 
and decision of purpose, it is this. It is impossible that 
avowals should be more full, or more explicit ; or that a writer’s 
views should be inculcated with a more resolute, and even reck- 
less disregard of all prudential and personal considerations. In 
this respect, a very great injustice has been done to Dr. 
Taylor by those who have represented him to the public asa 
slippery and cautious disputant, whom it was impossible to 
hold to a definite and intelligible statement. That many of 
his opponents have failed to understand him correctly, and 
that it has not always been easy to reach a clear and precise 
idea of his meaning, is certainly true; but these volumes will 
disclose to the world the reason of the difficulty. It is not 
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easy to appreciate all the distinctions of a mind of unusual 
accuracy of thought, or to follow a profound reasoner through 
all the mazes of an abstruse argument. Men are apt to ig- 
nore his distinctions, and then think Aim confused or obscure. 
They overlook or misconceive the qualifications which limit 
his language, attribute to him a meaning widely different 
from his real one, and then feel wronged when he unceremo- 
niously disavows the scheme which they have constructed for 
him. No one who has had any acquaintance with the con- 
troversies in which Dr. Taylor bore so large a share, can here 
become familiar with his works, and remark his singular pre- 
cision and consistency in the use of language, and witness 
the ardor with which he urges his opinions, without feeling 
that he, of all the writers of his time, is most wronged when rep- 
resented as designedly obscure, or evasive ; and especially, as 
inclined to shrink from the most true-hearted and fearless ad- 
vocacy of the doctrines which he here expounds with such 
elaborate fullness, and advocates with such a life-and-death 
earnestness. The only writer whom we recall, in our philo- 
sophical literature, who even approaches him in this combina- 
tion of philosophical exactness of discrimination, with profound 
earnestness of conviction, is Edwards; and it is somewhat 
remarkable that Edwards is, to this hour, subjected to the 
most opposite interpretations—is, of course, the most exten- 
sively misconceived—and is, of all writers, most liable to the 
charge of inconsistency and self-contradiction. 


The writers whose influence is most conspicuous in the 
formation of Dr. Taylor’s views, are the two great names 
which stand respectively highest among the philosophical 
moralists of England and America—Butler and Edwards. 
From Butler he had early received a very deep impress- 
ion. Prof. Porter says, in the brief and modest preface which 
80 appropriately introduces these volumes: “ Bishop Butler 
suggested the principles and the course of argument respect- 
ing the benevolence and equity of God’s government, which 
were matured by him into a more exact system, and carried 
out to their legitimate conclusions.” 
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Of the Analogy, he always spoke with admiration, and 
commended it to his students with his warmest approval. 
Some of its chapters are referred to in the Moral Govern- 
ment, as final and conclusive discussions, which leave 
nothing to be added to the argument which they contain, 
upon the probationary character of our present state. The 
view which Dr. Taylor adopted of the relation of sin to 
the divine government, seems to have been suggested by 
that passage in the Analogy in which Butler expressly 
maintains that whatever good results divine interposition 
may educe out of moral evil, holiness must yet be supposed 
capable of becoming, even in those instances, a yet higher 
means of usefulness than sin could be. 

Of the writings of Edwards, Dr. Taylor was a most en- 
thusiastic and familiar student. Probably no one ever equal- 
ed him in the familiarity of his acquaintance with the great 
works of this eminent divine, and especially the “ Inquiry 
into the freedom of the Will.” It was, with him, a hand- 
book which he was never weary of perusing and commenting 
upon. In all the works of this master of the New England 
theology, he was deeply read, and in them all he still 
found something to stimulate thought and suggest inqui- 
ry; something which he could the more appreciate and 
admire, because it furnished him the means of rising to 
a yet loftier hight, and of gaining a wider view of truth 
than even his great predecessor had enjoyed. No writer 
among the eminent and abie critics who have in recent 
years discussed the “Inquiry, has expounded the views of 
Edwards with equal discrimination, or with any similar 
command of their real meaning. So thoroughly was he 
penetrated with the reasonings of Edwards, that his own 
writings are wholly free from the Arminian errors which 
that great disputant so triumphantly exposed in the In- 
quiry; and yet so independent and vigorous was his own 
mode of thought, that no disciple ever improved more largely 
upon the metaphysical system of his master, than did Dr. 
Taylor in his philosophy of the will, upon the system of 
Edwards. 
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To both of these great men he was kindred by the con- 
stitution of his mind; and the “ Moral Government” displays 
in remarkable and happy combination the clear discrimina- 
tion and practical sagacity of the Analogy, with the in- 
genious application and resistless force of the linked logic 
of the Inguiry. 


Every one who acknowledges the existence of a personal 
God, must feel that there is such a thing as a divine 
government over men. By this we mean, not that provi- 
dential government by which God guides the course of na- 
ture, and insures the occurrence of physical events; but a 
higher system, to which this is wholly subservient—a moral 
government, by which He seeks to secure virtue, and to 
develop holiness in His creatures, and to guide His rational 
universe to the true dignity and blessedness for which, in 
the beginning, He designed it. All the deepest convic- 
tions, all the profoundest impulses «f mankind, recognize 
a supreme authority, acknowledge a law of action, feel an 
obligation to obedience, and stand in awe before the vast and 
solemn sanctions by which, under this holy government, 
these high relations are enforced and sustained. To set forth 
this divine government in its true character, to exhibit the 
real nature of the influences which form it, to show its 
commanding authority as a system which binds voluntary 
and responsible beings by the mightiest moral influence to 
the noblest kind of action, to vindicate it as just and benig- 
nant in all its aspects and all its dealings with men, to 
prove its reality from the facts of man’s condition, to expound 
it as revealed in the Scriptures, and to show thus the 
claims of that Word which reveals it in yet grander and 
more affecting aspects than any that nature can disclose, 
to bring the practical influence of these mighty truths, in 
all their fullest exhibition, upon the minds of men—such is 
the comprehensive aim of this great discussion. 


Repeatedly in the course of the work, Dr. Taylor expresses 
his conviction that no adequate investigation of this moment- 
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ous subject has ever before been undertaken ; and he believes 
that in consequence of the oversight, no decisive refutation 
of prevalent errors, and no satisfactory establishment of the 
doctrines of the gospel has hitherto been given to the world. 
This censure of the defective aims of much ofthe theology 
which has been current in some portions of the church, a re- 
cent writer in the Princeton Review repels with some warmth. 
He maintains that “ every treatise on theology is a treatise in 
regard to God’s government of such moral beings as we have 
knowledge of,” and that “ Dr. Taylor could not have meant 
that his assertion is true except in a narrow sense, correspond- 
ing to his own use of the words ‘moral,’ ‘ government,’ &c.” 
As our own discussion of the book must necessarily be a long 
one, we can waste no words in pointing out the invidious 
character of this reply; we simply put it to silence therefore 
by a quotation from the pages of that Review itself, which 
expresses the deliberate judgment of a former theological 
opponent of Dr. Taylor, who is able to appreciate the aim of 
an opposing theology, and generous enough to do it something 
like justice even while believing its accomplishment an impos- 
sibility. Dr. Hodge, in his controversy with Prof. Park, de- 
scribes in the following terms, not any “narrow” peculiarities 
of personal usage, but the two great religious methods which 
have in all ages claimed the suffrages of the church. “The 
latter is characteristically rational. * * * The former is 
confessedly mysterious. * * * The origin of sin, the fall 
of man, the relation of Adam to his posterity, the transmission 
of his corrupt nature to all descended from him by ordinary 
generation, the consistency of man’s freedom with God’s sov- 
ereignty, the process of regeneration, the relation of the 
believer to Christ, and other doctrines of the like kind, do not 
admit of ‘philosophical explanation.’ They cannot be dis- 
sected and mapped off so that the points of contact and mode 
of union with all other known truths can be clearly under- 
stood ; nor can God’s dealings with our race be all explained 
on the common sense principles of moral government. The 
system which Paul taught was not one of common sense, but 
of profound and awful mystery.” 
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These very specific statements of an honorable and most 
eompetent opponent, concede expressly all that Dr. Taylor has 
claimed, and all that the Repertory now denies. Not only do 
they admit that the theological system which Prof. Hodge 
upholds has never been harmonized with the primary dictates 
of the human mind, but they affirm the utter impossibility of 
such a harmony in regard to each of those great doctrines of 
the Gospel, which are so succinctly and clearly enumerated. 
We can understand the hostility of an opponent who deems 
the noble aim to which Dr. Taylor’s life was devoted, too 
elevated to be fairly attainable, and who frankly maintains that 
a vindication of the dealings of God with men upon the prin- 
ciples of common sense is impossible; but when, after a life 
of toil and oblogquy has substantially accomplished the work, 
we are coolly informed that the achievement is by no means 
a remarkable one, since every theological treatise accomplishes 
the same end in every sense of the words, save some narrow 
one, we experience a new sense of the beauty of consistency, 
and a new sympathy with the vexations of Columbus. 


Dr. Taylor’s effort to illustrate the moral government of 
God commences with an @ priori inquiry into the nature of 
such government as revealed in the moral constitution of 
man. He defines it to be “ Zhe influence of the authority or 
of the rightful authority of a moral governor on moral beings, 
designed so to control their action as to secure the great end of 
action on their part through the medium of law.” This con- 
ception of the subject evidently requires for its elucidation a 
careful investigation into the nature of the several elements of 
thought which are embodied in the statement. What is 
authority? What is the nature of moral action? What is 
the nature of law? These inquiries require careful and com- 
plete answers before we arrive at any full conception of a per- 
fect moral government; and they are accordingly entered 
upon with the aim of subjecting them to an analysis which 
shall ascertain and settle the true nature of these great ideas. 

Moral Law is defined generally as “ a decisive rule of action 
to moral beings.” It is a rule addressed to beings capable of 
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appreciating its character, and capable of obeying or disobey- 
ing it; it must indicate to them, in a perfect, moral govern- 
ment, the highest and best method of action; and it must be 
attended with such sanctions as shall make it decisive—shall 
hold it up to all the subjects of suck government as of indis- 
pensable obligation and necessity. 

The conception of Authority Dr. Taylor shows to have its 
foundation in the character of a ruler, and to be based upon 
such a preference on his part of the obedience of his subjects 
to a perfect law, as shall show his supreme purpose to govern 
them to their highest advantage. For this end it is requisite 
that he should show an unquestionable capacity to guide his 
subjects to the true end of their being, and a purpose to let 
nothing interfere with his efforts to do this. He must there- 
fore announce a law which shall tend to secure their perfection 
in character—arm it with sanctions which shall exert the high- 
est possible influence to secure obedience to it—and administer 
his government on those purest principles of benevolence 
which shall disclose his absolute perfection in character, and 
the intensity of his holy determination to sanction no delin- 
quency, and to be satisfied with nothing else on their part than 
the highest and noblest style of action. 

The nature of that action which a perfect moral law must 
require of its subjects, is shown to involve the following par- 
ticulars: It must be an elective act—not a mere constitutional 
impulse, but an act of choice in which the agent chooses as 
his supreme object, in opposition to any lower aim, the highest 
blessedness of that kingdom of God of which he forms a 
part ; it must be an intelligent act,—an act performed with a 
clear view of its nature and tendencies; it must be volun- 
tary—free and generous, under no constraint; it must be the 
permanent habit, in distinction from any transient act or 
affection of the mind; and finally, it must be a predominant 
choice,—a controlling preference which subordinates to itself 
all other action, and appropriates all the faculties of the soul to 
ihe fulfillment of its high obligations. 

These elements, authority, law, and moral agency, are thus 
held up as essential to a perfect moral government. They 
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enter into and constitute the conception of such a thing; and 
they must all exist in their completest forms, and with their 
highest influence, in a perfect system of such government. 
Reasoning from these elements of thought, Dr. Taylor pro- 
ceeds to show, that the very nature of moral beings renders 
them capable of deriving their strongest guidance from a 
system of law ; that such a system involves the influence of 
authority on the part of a ruler; this, again, implies the per- 
fection of his character—as loving righteousness and hating 
iniquity with the highest intensity of preference, as means re- 
spectively to his kingdom, of its supreme blessedness and woe; 
such an intensity of preference will demand the exhibition of 
the ruler’s purposes in their true character, and their full 
intensity ; the only method of such manifestation is by annex- 
ing the highest possible happiness to obedience as its reward, 
and the deepest possible suffering to sin as its penalty. Hence 
it follows that a perfect government demands a holy law, with 
the extremest sanctions of happiness and misery, as the only 
expressions of that right moral character on the part of a 
ruler, without which he could have no true authority, and im- 
pose no obligation of obedience. The denial of such elements 
of influence necessitates the conclusion that the ruler does not 
cherish the Atghest abhorrence of sin—has no right views of its 
evil nature and results—and has no fitness to govern, and so no 
authority. But the character of a being who does not rightly 
abhor sin is weak and wicked—he fails in the grandest ele- 
ment, the only real element, of duty—in holy love to the true 
interests of his kingdom; and having a preference of lower 
and inferior interest to this, he is a selfish and degraded being. 
There are, however, only two essential forms of controlling 
principle: one benevolent, which consists in preferring with 
supreme devotion the holiness and happiness of men,—the 
other selfish, a preference of minor and personal interests to 
this. Such a selfish character is the essential element of all 
evil; and is, when fully developed, the embodiment of all that 
is malignant and criminal. Hence, a ruler not truly benevo- 
lent, one who should fail to establish a perfect moral govern- 
VOL. XVII. 60 
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ment over his creatures, must, of necessity, be a reckless and 
criminal being, having a supreme preference of evil ends, and 
thus a malignant and guilty being. The only alternative, 
therefore, of our necessary convictions, in any system which 
involves a universe of rational and moral beings, lies between 
admitting a perfect moral government with the mighty appa- 
ratus of moral influences which springs from a holy law and 
its awful sanctions, or by denying these to conceive such a uni- 
verse under the control of a selfishness which proves its ruler 
to be a monster of wickedness. The perfect benevolence of a 
creative ruler must be manifested in a perfect moral govern- 
ment, or his unjustifiable refusal to ordain it will disclose 
a character of supreme and intense selfishness. 

Such are, in our author’s view, the results of reasoning upon 
the strictest principles, from the essential elements of man’s 
moral nature. They present before us an alternative of the 
most important kind. We must either admit the existence of 
a vast moral government—binding a moral kingdom to right- 
eousness with the mighty influence of a perfect authority, or 
there can be no evidence of the benevolence of God. Either 
this, with all its vast and awful possibilities and results, or an 
Almighty ruler infirm in purpose—unworthy and degraded in 
character—capricious, selfish, and malevolent,—such is the 
only alternative that the essential convictions of a moral 
being leave possible. 

The comprehensive method of Dr. Taylor, which commences 
thus with the a priori argument, will commend itself to every 
reasoner as by far the most complete and satisfactory, wherever 
the full application of it is possible. It is seldom, however, 
that the ground of any great discussion lies so entirely within 
the domain of our necessary ideas that such an argument can 
be maintained. Few fallacies are greater than those which 
arise from the effort to impart an appearance of certainty and 
demonstration to any great system of thinking, by a forced 
application of the few fundamental affirmations of human 
reason. But surely if ever such a method can be defensible it 
is within the sphere of these universal convictions. The ideas 
of right and wrong—not in their detailed application, but in 
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their great principle--the imperatives of authority and obliga- 
tion as revealed in the human conscience—the conceptions of 
benevolence and selfishness—of happiness and misery—these 
cover the whole ground of this inquiry. The question limits 
itself wholly to the right adjustment of these essential con- 
victions of reason, and these universal sentiments of man’s 
moral and emotional nature. Certainly it would not be easy to 
point out any great discussion which admits so naturally and 
so justly as this of the sweeping and powerful logic of intui- 
tion and demonstration, with so little necessity, in the nature of 
the subject, of an appeal to the dictates of experience. 

The analysis of these great conceptions is of course of the 
highest moment to the argument ; and accordingly it is prose- 
cuted with the utmost earnestness of effort. Every conception 
is defined with an effort at extreme accuracy—and the mean- 
ing assigned to it is defended with claborate argument. 
Whether Dr. Taylor’s analysis is in all cases successful, will be 
a matter of question; yet there can be no doubt, we think, 
either of the substantial soundness of his thought, or of the 
finished exactness of his statement, in the great number of in- 
stances. Points may sometimes be pressed teo far for absolute 
justness of argument ; the analysis of a conception may be too 
nice for the simplicity of nature, and again not sufficiently 
exact to reach the ultimate reality. The statement, too, is 
sometimes inelegant, and hence not always immediately intel- 
ligible. It lacks the emphasis which, in his oral and animated 
discussion, was wont to supply such minor defects. But after 
every abatement which a candid criticism can demand, the 
wealth of instruction which this treatise contains is very 
remarkable. For careful and clear discrimination of related 
ideas,—for original suggestion of thought,-—for clearness and 
power of statement,—for vigorous argumentative use of the 
distinctions thus developed,—and for the light which these 
reasonings pour on the grandest themes of human thought,— 
these volumes will long stand eminent in theological literature. 

Some of Dr. Taylor’s distinctions are very fertile of important 
results. His view, for instance, of the nature of holy obedience 
as consisting in a voluntary act of mind, in distinction from any 
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constitutional state of the emotions or affections, is of essential 
importance to the elucidation of human responsibility. He 
considers holiness to consist in a preference or purpose of the 
mind, which is supreme and controlling over all specific and 
subordinate volitions. The light which is thrown upon the 
whole subject of our moral relations, by the clear illustration 
here given of the predominant nature of that action in a moral 
being which satisfies or defeats the demands of moral law, is of 
the highest value not only for the particular purposes of this 
argument, but universally in all such reasonings. 
’ The conception of law, as here presented, possesses great in- 
terest ; especially when viewed in connection with the ten- 
dency of so much recent speculation to deny, or to obscure, 
the personality of God. The drift of mere philosophy in our 
time, and indeed of much that claims to be religious philoso- 
phy, in this respect, seems to be in a direction altogether re- 
mote from the biblical and evangelical scheme. A law is 
regarded as only the summary of minor facts in a more com- 
prehensive one; the formula which expresses the mode of 
working, actual or ideal, of a force. This conception of the 
nature of a law is due to the wide prevalence and general 
popularity of physical science, in which only the coexistences 
and successions of phenomena come prominently into view ; 
though even there it is altogether defective, and is inadequate 
to express the realities of nature. But such a conception 
overlooks the fundamental characteristic of moral law, and 
leaves out of view its grand and distinguishing element, au- 
thority. This element, however, Dr. Taylor recalls with sin- 
gular distinctness and force. Law is with him the will of a 
personal being. It is the preference of a Supreme Ruler, ut- 
tered for the guidance of rational and voluntary beings, formed 
in His own image. It expresses the ideal to which He would 
have, and will have, and must have every responsible creature 
. conformed, on pain of utter perdition. It is a sovereign in- 
stitution—authoritative and commanding, securing the rever- 
ence and awakening the awe of every soul. Nor is it with him 
any mere personal will, claiming obedience as due simply to 
the almighty power and boundless control of an eternal crea- 
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tor, but Infinite Love and Wisdom, claiming homage of the 
dependent natures, which, in this noblest form, they come 
forth to guide to blessedness everlasting. Obedience to such 
a law is no slavish bondage of the soul. It respects the Al- 
mighty Power of the Creator as the evidence of his compe- 
tency to guide and to protect his kingdom. It does homage 
to his unsearchable wisdom, because this discloses him as 
alone able to guide all his creation. But it bows with deep- 
est and most welcome reverence before His unspeakable good- 
ness, as assuring to his creatures his tender regard for their 
welfare, and his intense earnestness of purpose to secure their 
highest blessedness. Such a conception of law embodies all 
that can appeal to the soul’s deepest emotion—-awe before the 
infinite vastness of the divine power and wisdom—grateful 
love for the tender compassion of our Almighty Father—a 
sweet and sublime trust in the unquestionable perfection of 
his ways—all expressed in a voluntary consecration of every 
faculty to do his benevolent will. 

How beautiful does such a conception of the divine govern- 
ment seem, in contrast with the dumb and blank submission 
of an enquiring mind before mere “ mysteries,” in which the 
utmost effort utterly fails to discern either wisdom or good- 
ness, and piety can bow down only before irresponsible power ! 
How worthy of all acceptation does the divine economy of 
such a government appear! How winning is such a law in 
even its most awful aspects of severity, in comparison with 
either of the two alternatives which alone remain to us ;—an 
unworthy and capricious ruler, who is unequal to the estab- 
lishment of such a government, and who acting from mere 
impulse, differs from the depravity of men only by that infin- 
ity of nature which must make him so much the more a 
monster; or else a god who propounds duty in the shape of 
problems which no ingenuity of piety can reconcile with 
‘the common sense principles of moral government,” whose 
wisest ordinances of law are so exalted above man’s highest 
possibility of attainment that the utterance of them is an enig- 
ma,—and who is himself but an awful embodiment of that gro- 
tesque fable of the sphynx, a being whose only purpose seems to 
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be to propound riddles which the soul must yet comprehend or 
be devoured! In place of a theory of the divine government, 
which, like the heathenism of old, gives to its followers the 
“ greater and lesser mysteries ” as the chief objects cf their faith, 
Dr. Taylor has illustrated a system in which faith reposes on a 
God of infinite benevolence, whose past dealings with men it 
understands and adores, whose future dispensations it can 
fully trust, because it can discern in all the arrangements of 
his government, the holiness, the justice, the boundless benev- 
olence in which it can absolutely and forever confide. 

In illustrating his conception of the divine government, Dr. 
Taylor has dwelt with great distinctness upon the tendencies 
of sin and holiness to the highest and truest welfare of God’s 
kingdom, both individual and public. Accepting most fully 
that system which, with some modifications, the suffrages of But- 
ler and Edwards unite in commending to us, he analyzed more 
accurately, and expressed more distinctly, than either of them, 
the idea which lies at the basis of their views. He agreed 
with these two writers, as did also his instructor, Dr. Dwight, 
in maintaining that all the forms of human duty are compre- 
hended in benevolence. No language could more fully convey 
his views than that of the first named of these writers—of him 
who by consent of the critics stands foremost among our English 
moralists as the advocate of a disinterested morality: “ It is 
manifest that nothing can be of consequence to mankind or any 
creature but happiness. This then is all which any person can, 
in strictness of speaking, be said to have a right to. We can 
therefore owe no man anything, but only to further and pro- 
mote his happiness, according to our abilities. And there- 
fore a disposition and endeavor to do good to all with whom 
we have to do, in the degree and manner which the different 
relations we stand in to them require, is a discharge of all the 
obligations we are under to them.”* This affection of love to 
others’ happiness, Butler had already shown to be not inconsist- 
ent with our own highest enjoyment; inasmuch as there have 
been many who have found as true and as high a pleasure in do- 





* Sermon on the love of our neighbor. 
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ing good, as any can in the gratification of impulses entirely 
selfish. But this concession of a possible conformity of inter- 
ests did not express Dr. Taylor’s conception of the true rela- 
tion of private righteousness to the public good. He believed 
that the design to promote the highest happiness of others has, 
of all our possible action, the strongest tendency to promote that 
welfare ; it has also, as we intuitively perceive, the highest 
tendency to bless the soul which cherishes it. There is no 
such means of promoting our own enjoyment as to seek that of 
others. Hence our personal welfare is best secured by endeav- 
oring to promote that of others; and any refusal to aim at 
this comprehensive object with our full strength, entails re- 
morse and suffering upon ourselves. Personal interests and 
public interests are therefore identical. Hence he believed 
that the nature of virtue consists in supreme affection to the 
public good; that there is no other obligation than that of 
promoting that good by our utmost effort; that he who truly 
aims at this supreme end finds his highest welfare in it,—and 
that there is thus a necessary and eternal harmony of all per- 
sonal and all public interests under the government of a benev- 
olent God. 

Upon this great conception of the tendency of right action to 
the promotion of happiness the whole argument of Dr. Taylor 
rests, and it was under this aspect that he loved to present 
the claim of duty. 

Since the promotion of others’ welfare is the only means of 
securing our own, it follows that he who truly and rightly 
aims at his own happiness, must pursue it by seeking that of 
others. Hence benevolence involves both a right aim at our 
own happiness, and an elective preference of the general good, 
as the indispensable means of it. Pushing the analysis to its 
furthest point, Dr. Taylor believed with Edwards that: the 
nature of choice involves the idea of pleasure or enjoyment in 
the object chosen—involves the selection of its object as the 
means of personal happiness. 

The constitutional sentiment of a love for others’ welfare 
in itself considered—an affection as distinct and elementary as 
any other impulse or desire—Dr. Taylor not only fully recog- 
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nized, but emphasized with great earnestness as fundamental to 
the very possibility of benevolence. But when he would esti- 
mate the worth, or show the authority of this or any other spe- 
cific impulse, or when he would show the relation of the object 
of any such impulse to the will as a motive to choice, he neces- 
sarily dwelt on its relation to our own well being. In conse- 
quence of the serious defects of earlier writers it. became 
necessary to do this with great distinctness; and the frequency 
and prominence of this view in his reasonings has led many 
superficial students of the history of philosophy and hasty an- 
alysts of the moral phenomena to charge him with holding a 
selfish system of morals. Such a viewis, we are persuaded, yuite 
remote from the truth. Surely there can be no higher form 
of benevolence than that which makes it the supreme delight 
of one being to do good to others. Any other, any lower de- 
gree of love to the kingdom of God than this, must certainly 
be defective in its radical element; and no higher or purer 
affection to others’ welfare can be supposed possible than for a 
being to draw his own highest enjoyment from witnessing, and 
promoting, to his utmost capacity, the enjoyment of his fellow 
beings. 

But in no one of the writers who have held this view, has the 
voluntary character of benevolent affection been adequately 
shown. . With Butler, the defect is most serious. It is painful 
to see how distinctly, in the sermon before referred to, he defines 
benevolence as a constitutional impulse having as real an 
existence in our nature, and as disinterested a character, as 
any other particular passion ; since each has both a relation to 
our own enjoyment, and anobject distinct from our own wel- 
fare. This adjustment of the matter, which places benevo- 
lence upoa the ground of mere constitutional emotion, Dr. 
Taylor felt to be wholly inadequate; and he aecordingly de- 
voted his energies to showing the voluntary and predominant 
character which must necessarily mark every exercise of such 
emotions that can be called virtuous. With him the mere 
“disposition” of Butler and Edwards toward the general 
good, was but a natural impulse, possessing in itself no more 
moral character than our natural love of knowledge, or of 
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variety. It is only when, by the supreme choice of a moral 
being, the constitutional impulse is exalted into the governing 
purpose of the soul, that it is acceptable in the sight of God. 
It is not mere love considered simply as an exercise of feeling, 
which satisfies the claim of duty ; nothing could give a more 
defective view of this subject than Butler’s remark that “ be- 
ing in good humor” * * * “is benevolence while it 
lasts.” It is only the voluntary consecration of our faculties 
to doing good as our highest aim in life, which can discharge 
our obligation. This controlling choice of the objects to 
which benevolent impulse prompts us, alone is the “love 
which is the fulfilling of the law.” 

While then Dr. Taylor fully admitted with Butler the ex- 
istence of such an affection, his anxiety to exhibit the volun- 
tary character of all true virtue led him to dwell on the rela- 
tion of this affection to the voluntary faculty. The object 
of choice must always be agreeable to us—must stand in 
a definite relation to our own happiness. This principle, 
which was fundamental with Edwards, was fully accepted by 
Dr. Taylor ; and his dwelling upon this relation of benevo- 
lence to our own happiness led him to exhibit the sub ject in 
an aspect which involved a serious objection, in the view of 
many, to the disinterestedness of his system. 

In reality, however, his argument for the moral government 
of God does not rest on either of these doctrines, nor yet in- 
deed on both of them combined. Neither his view of vol- 
untary action as prompted by self-love, nor his position that 
benevolence is the comprehensive principle of virtue, nor yet 
his conception of right as consisting in the tendency of action 
to good, is essential to the system of his reasonings on this 
great subject. That system requires only the admission that 
right action does possess a tendency to the highest happiness 
of the universe. This being granted, it will follow that be- 
nevolence requires that God should enjoin it in his law, and 
promote it by these highest sanctions, which can alone ex- 
press the intensity of his preference of it. From these prin- 
ciples we may deduce every great consequence which Dr. 
Taylor has here unfolded, and press against low and infidel 
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views all the weighty and solemn suggestions which he urges 
with such resistless effect. There may be other grounds on 
which virtue is obligatory, than this of its tendency to hap- 
piness; but no such grounds can interpose the smallest objec- 
tion to those reasonings and inferences, drawn from this ten- 
dency, which he has so distinctly and prominently set forth. 

Nor can any candid mind be insensible to the extreme 
beauty of the harmony which this view presents of all the 
interests which the government of a holy God must regard. 
The law in this aspect is no mere assertion of a sovereign will, 
nor any simple ideal of beauty and fitness; but an expression 
of what infinite wisdom and benevolence demand as essential 
to all true blessedness. It has, therefore, all the claim which 
can be derived from an inherent tendency to bless the indi- 
vidual soul and to benefit the kingdom of God, enhanced by 
the authority which it derives from the will of an infinite 
and holy ruler, and adorned with all the fitness and worthiness 
which the highest conceivable utility can impart to the action 
of a moral being. It is the bond which unites all that is 
purest in private happiness to all that is grandest in the general 
good. Such a government is demanded—whatever other sug- 
gestions may concur in commending it—by all the interests 
for which government can be conceived to exist, and from 
which it can derive dignity. Principles which infinite wisdom 
cannot ignore—interests which benevolence cannot disregard— 
concur in demanding the establishment and the support of it 
in its full efticiency, as the highest conceivable means of rood. 
The God who should fail to establish such a government of 
moral law must be wanting in benevolence, and were no true 
object of reverence and adoration. 

We can do no justice in this brief sketch to the amplitude 
and variety of argument by which these views are defended in 
the volumes before us; nor to the convincing character of the 
logic by which Dr. Taylor pursues objection through every 
possible form of evasion, and exposes throughout its weakness 
and fallacy. It will be to his lasting honor to have presented, 
with a force and discrimination nowhere surpassed in our 
theological literature, this grand alternative; and forced in- 
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fidelity either to admit the moral government of God, with 
all these high relations of a perfect law, and the overwhelm- 
ing sanctions which adequately sustain it, or to confess itself 
unable to prove the benevolence of God. 

The grand tendency of our author's argument is to vindicate 
the Christian system at the point around which all the most 
serious forms of objection gather—the everlasting sanctions of 
the law. He would show that system, even in this solemn and 
dread particular, to be the dictate of wisdom and the demand 
of benevolence—from which a God of love may not shrink. 
If the argument offered in support of this position is adequate 
to the full support of the great conclusion, there can be no 
doubt of its very high value in sustaining thus directly the 
whole shock of infidel objection. That it is absolutely ade- 
quate to this object, it were, perhaps, not judicious to affirm. 
The reasoning will need to be submitted to intelligent and 
critical examination ; and a safe judgment can be formed upon 
it only after long reflection shall have familiarized to the 
minds of thinkers the novel array of principles on which it is 
founded. But the argument is one which it will be difficult to 
impeach. Opposition itself must admit that possibly it is 
true; and even its possible truth suffices to hold in check the 
whole force of skeptical objection. If it is even perhaps true 
that benevolence demands these awful sanctions of a holy 
law, then every objection is silenced against the fact of 
endless retribution, as well as every impeachment of the 
character of the Scripture for denouncing that extreme penalty 
upon sin. Every necessity, too, of such an interpretation of 
the Word of God as shall eliminate from it these solemn 
monitions of wrath, is absolutely removed by the possible 
truth of these weighty reasonings. Certainly it is no small 
thing to have presented in unimpeachable form, a view 
which substantiates against all objections, the stern threat- 
enings of the law; and vindicates on grounds of reason and 
benevolence the precise arrangement against which skepti- 
cism has felt itself’ strongest, and which the advocates of the 
Gospel have found it most difficult to defend. A view so 
sweeping and extreme as this, sustained by such power of 
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analysis, such vigor of reasoning, and such comprehensive- 
ness of view, is not surpassed in the intellectual greatness or 
the moral elevation of its aim, by any effort in our Christ- 
ian literature. 

Having thus determined a priori, what are the essential ele- 
ments of a perfect moral government and vindicated their 
indispensable necessity, Dr. Taylor proceeds to prove, from the 
facts of man’s condition, the existence of such a government. 
He here enters upon an argument of the highest importance, 
and no reader will fail to appreciate the ability and success with 
which it is sustained. Whatever doubts may pertain to the 
principles asserted in the previous portion of these discussions, 
the subsequent argument of this treatise will command the 
highest respect, and we cannot doubt that its conclusions 
will receive a very general approval. The great position 
to be proved, is that God has established a perfect moral 
government over men; and the several facts of man’s nature 
and condition which display this truth are exhibited with 
great distinctness, and their bearing pointed out with con- 
vincing force of argument, till the sublime institution under 
which we live stands forth in its majestic proportions, the holy 
government of a perfect God over rational and responsible 
men. That God has established such a government Dr. 
Taylor shows from the tendencies of the mind itself, and the 
natural impulses of the soul to holiness, as revealed in the 
human conscience. Next, he shows that God has given a per- 
fect law, and argues this conclusion from a masterly survey of 
the facts of our present condition, and from the forebodings of 
a future state. This argument is followed by another, which 
is designed to prove the equity of God’s administration of this 
government, as preparatory to a presentation of the evidence 
of his rightful authority. In proving the equity of the divine 
administration, Dr. Taylor recognizes, amid many facts which 
sustain this view, some which seem to impugn it; particularly 
the fact that God does not treat men as they deserve, but uni- 
formly better. This fact seems at first view hostile to the 
fundamental principle already affirmed, that God must bind 
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his subjects to obedience by the rigid execution of the sanc- 
tions of his law; but a careful survey discloses reason to 
believe that the supposition of a future state may remove the 
difficulty so far as its permanent weight may press against the 
equity of God’s dealings with men; while the temporary 
injury of such a thing to the interests of the universe, may be 
repaired by a gracious economy of atonement, designed to re- 
claim the guilty whom it spares. 

This aspect of the subject brings up the question of the evi- 
dence for a future state of being; and here Dr. Taylor pre- 
sents his argument for the future existence of the soul. It is 
brief and simple, occupying only the fourth lecture of this 
series, and summing up with conclusive effect the suggestions 
which the light of nature furnishes on that topic. Of this 
argument we cannot speak too highly. It isso condensed that 
we can present no summary which would do justice to its 
simple, luminous, and powerful reasoning ; but it is worthy of 
most careful perusal. No earnest reader can fail to feel how 
ingenious are the suggestions which establish the presumption 
of a future existence, and repel all adverse conclusions from 
the fact of death; while the line of positive argument from 
the spiritual and moral nature of man, though not original, is 
presented with conclusive force of logic. But it is the argu- 
ment for immortality derived from the moral government of 
God, which evinces the superiority of Dr. Taylor’s method. 
To this, all the other topics of argument are but preparatory. 
He shows that not only is the soul adapted for a higher condi- 
tion of existence, and impelled by the instincts of our nature 
to aspire to it; but that God has commenced a moral govern- 
ment over mankind, revealing His law, and announcing His 
purposes, with a solemn earnestness which forbids the idea of 
the failure, or the abandonment of this design ; that he has 
carried it on with a scrupulous adherence to the principles of 
equity in his administration, and that it is impossible to suppose 
that he should himself overthrow the design, to the accom- 
plishment of which so much of Almighty care has been 
devoted. We cannot admit the cessation of human existence 
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without pouring contempt upon all that is real and grand in 
the government, and the character, and the purposes of God. 
It is impossible not to feel, as he has here presented the evi- 
dence of a future state, how importsnt are the results of the 
great argument for the government of God, of which this 
forms only a part; and what luminous indications that gov- 
ernment holds forth of the unknown future of our being. 
For the combination which it exhibits of glowing eloquence 
with vigorous logic, and for the satisfaction which it offers to 
the demands of the intellect, while it kindles and quickens the 
soul, this lecture is not surpassed by any similar production in 
our literature. The nature of the subject challenges a com- 
parison with the argument of Channing on the immortality of 
the soul; and the comparison is most favorable to Dr. Taylor. 
His argument lacks the elegant finish of style, and the grace- 
ful play of fancy, which give such a charm to Channing’s per- 
suasive presentation ; but in force of logic and grandeur of 
thought, it is immeasurably superior. The one has the beauty 
and finish of a statue or a jewel ;—in its kind it is perfect ;— 
the eye rests upon it with a delight which seems so satisfactory 
that we never think of inquiring of what use it may be capa- 
ble: the other has the beauty of a hewn column in a temple. 
It stands not only elegant in its just proportions and its massive 
strength, but the support of a magnificent structure; and it 
derives from its position and its function, a beauty to which all 
nicety of finish is puerile. The general influence of the 
course of thought here presented, cannot fail to be in the 
highest degree salutary upon the public mind, and the thorough 
mastery of the argument would be of the highest advantage to 
the preacher of the Gospel. If the treatise on the moral gov- 
ernment of God were of no further advantage to our evan- 
gelical views, than in the novel and resistless force with which 
it maintains man’s future existence, the work would yet pos- 
sess a value which would render it remarkable. 


Dr. Taylor pursues his argument in elucidation of the 
divine government, by proving that God governs with a 
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rightful authority. The evidence of this position is to be 
found, as has before been determined, only in the perfect 
benevolence of his character; and this fact, therefore, comes 
up next in order for argument. Contrary to the very general 
opinion of theologians, he maintains that the divine benevo- 
lence can be proved by the light of nature alone; and 
asserts, with a somewhat startling boldness, that if it cannot 
be proved from the divine dispensations towards men, it is in 
vain to look for evidence from any other source, since if there 
were no anterior evidence that God were benevolent, it were 
impossible to authenticate a revelation from Him. In at- 
tempting the proof of the divine benevolence, Dr. Taylor 
enters upon a somewhat novel field. That fact has been very 
generally assumed as unquestionable, while at the same time 
it has been asserted that the facts of man’s condition fur- 
nish no adequate ground of belief in it. The doctrine has 
either been generally deemed to rest upon the words of 
Revelation, or assumed as a first and unquestionable truth 
of human reason respecting the Infinite. “Sin,” says Mr. 
Squier, in his Problem Solved, “is not the method of the 
Infinite,”—while yet he admits the existence of a voluntary 
faculty in the Infinite, which renders the adoption of this 
method entirely possible. The Calvinism of our day, affirms 
it broadly in reliance on revealed declarations which the 
constitution of nature is, in its view, inadequate to con- 
firm; while the whole tribe of loose and anti-evangelical 
thinkers are glad to assume in the face of many an awful 
admonition in the course of Providence, the existence of 
a benevolence in God which shrinks from the infliction of 
deserved evil, and from the establishment of any such real 
and influential government as alone could afford proof of His 
benevolent intentions. Against the concurrent pressure of 
these hostile views, Dr. Taylor maintains the divine benevo- 
lence as illustrated in the conformity of all the arrangements 
of nature to the ideal of a perfect moral government. He al- 
ledges the character of the law revealed in man’s own constitu- 
tion, and the tendency ofall the facts in the laws of nature and 
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Providence, as establishing this view. He pursues his way 
through a most careful examination of the facts of our con- 
dition, and triumphantly evinces their true character when 
rightly viewed, as elements of a grand scheme of govern- 
ment, in which the holy Ruler of the earth is developing his 
plans, through a system of atonement, for the recovery of men 
to holiness, and for the establishment of a perfect and glorious 
government of moral law, throughout the universe. 

A distinction is carefully drawn between a moral system, 
in which the conduct of moral beings should be guided simply 
by the known nature and tendencies of things; and a moral 
government, which adds to the former the peculiar influence 
of authority. This distinction, which is, we believe, altogeth- 
er original with Dr. Taylor, greatly elucidates a portion of the 
subject hitherto dark only because the conception of it was 
vague and indefinite. The peculiar tendency and superior 
power of a system of Jaw come to view with great distinct- 
ness in several most important particulars, which show its 
indispensableness with conclusive force. 

But we cannot follow our author minutely through his 
reasonings upon the divine character, nor recount in detail 
the argument by which it is shown that the benevolence of 
God proves the rightfulness of his authority over men. This 
is derived essentially from the character of the present sys- 
tem of His government, which is clearly proved to be the 
best possible, and to involve all the highest elements of 
moral influence for the guidance of intelligent beings to 
their true end and their highest blessedness. One prominent 
topic, however, of the comprehensive inquiry, possesses so 
much interest that we must dwell upon it in detail, even 
after the somewhat lengthened sketch which we have al- 
ready offered—the vindication of the Divine character in view 
of the existence of evil. 

In the progress of his yreat argument, Dr. Taylor finds 
himself confronted with the stern fact of the existence of 
moral evil. The system which embodies the plan of this 
All-wise and All-perfect Being, is characterized by the wide 
prevalence of that sin which is offensive in Hissight. Through 
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all the periods of human history, through all the nations and 
races of mankind over the wide earth, sin reigns. And the 
Inspired Word, which so abundantly affirms the fact, still 
further aggravates the difficulty, by declaring that this mourn- 
ful reality is not confined to the human race, nor limited to 
the present world; was contemplated in those eternal pur- 
poses out of which the world sprang into being; exists by 
determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God, and shall 
remain a permanent element of the moral government of 
the Almighty, while the universe shall stand. How is this 
awful prevalence, in our world, of that which must be the 
supreme abhorrence of a Holy God, to be accounted for? 
Above all, how is this disposal and foreordination of it 
to be accounted for, without seeming to imply a blemish 
in the perfect character of the Moral Ruler of the Universe ? 

How long, and how earnestly, the minds of men have 
dealt with the mysteries of this great subject, we need not say; 
nor need we repeat how unsatisfactory have been the best 
suggestions hitherto offered for its elucidation. It has ever 
been the fruitful occasion and the seemingly impregnable 
refuge of unbelief. More than all other facts together, it was 
the foundation of the great skepticism of Bayle, in the seven- 
teenth century; from him it infected the philosophers and 
writers of the succeeding generation, with an almost universal 
unbelief. The splendid genius of Leibnitz proved powerless 
to check the contagion. The partial optimism which he in- 
culeated did but furnish food for Voltaire’s boundless appetite 
for ridicule ; and the mocking unbeliever held all Europe in 
laughter at his wanton and witty scorn of “the best possible 
system” of the great German Philosopher, whose mantle had in 
evil days fallen upon him. In England, the subject, in com- 
mon with other great theological questions, received little at- 
tention from the hands of those less earnest generations which 
succeeded the men of the Puritan era; while in America, the 
profound Edwards, as in some other efforts, perplexed while 
he elucidated; and by the matchless ingenuity of his logic 
compelled a reluctant assent to conclusions which were still 
felt, in the act of yielding to them, to be not wholly true ; 
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and which were destined to react in new forms of error and 
skepticism that should require a more exact analysis for 
their authoritative and satisfactory solution. 

Dr. Taylor was not the man to shrink from a theological 
difficulty. Such solution of it as might lie within the com- 
pass of earnest thought and of devout study of the Scrip- 
tures, was a necessity to him. He was constitutionally un- 
able to rest where some of the best and ablest scholars are 
content to stop, in the conclusion that any theory whatever 
must have its difficulties, and that we may as well recon- 
cile ourselves at once to the difficulties that necessarily at- 
tend all earnest investigation. A view which should be free 
from all serious inconsistency, either with the obligations 
of men or the character of God, it was his highest duty to 
seek, and it was his confident hope to find. 

Laying aside the view which regards sin as the necessary 
result of the limitation of man’s finite nature, it is evident 
that the foreordination of moral evil may find the vindi- 
cation which shall harmonize it with the character of God, in 
either of three suppositions: 

I. Evil may be regarded as the direct means of the highest 
good; as producing such good by immediate and natural 
tendency; or, 

II. It may be viewed as the indirect and remote means of 
the highest good ; producing it not by any tendency of its own, 
but through the counteractions of which it becomes the oc- 
casion ; or, 

IIL. It may be regarded as inseparably connected with the best 
system of divine government, insomuch that while the presence 
of sin does not either directly or indirectly contribute to a 
higher perfection of the result than holiness would do in its 
stead, the forcible prevention of it would involve evils greater 
than its existence. Either of these suggestions will be at- 
tended with objections which may seem serious; while the 
two former are involved in a hopeless contradiction to every 
clement of a righteous government. 

The first, which makes sin the direct means of good, is so 
obviously at variance with man’s profoundest moral convictions, 
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that it has found few advocates save among those who were 
theologically prepared in advance for a theoretical abandon- 
ment of all right views of human responsibility and of the di- 
vine government. In this view, the very nature of sin is boldly 
denied. It is regarded either as a disease, for which man is 
of course not responsible, or as a discipline which is to contrib- 
ute to his improvement. 

If sin is but the disguised means of good,a peculiar method 
of divine discipline with us which is indispensable to our 
ultimate perfection in character, there can indeed be no long- 
er any objection to the divine foreordination of it; but the 
consideration which sweeps away all objection to God’s or- 
daining evil, destroys at the same stroke all our personal dis- 
approbation of it. If it is truly a discipline of indispensable 
kind, and of unspeakable value, why should we regret its ex- 
istence ‘—why avoid its commission {—why remonstrate 
against its occurrence in others, or make it a ground of self- 
abasement, or self-reproach? Plainly all disapproval of the 
chosen experience which Infinite wisdom and holiness have 
ordained for us, can be but the prejudice of our limited fac- 
ulties. On such a scheme there can be no sincere condem- 
nation of it on the part of God, and no honest abhorrence of 
it on the part of men. There can be no hearty belief in the 
reality of it as wholly evi/; no dread of its power, no real re- 
pentance for it as an abominable thing which God’s soul 
hateth. This view has accordingly found advocates only 
among those whose previous departure from the evangelical 
system of thought had been sufficiently wide to render them 
insensible to the profaneness of a theory which denies the 
grandest of all distinctions, in exalting evil into the place of 
good. It found expression among the Unitarians of England 
in the writings of Belsham, where it gave occasion to the 
withering sarcasm of Robert Hall, which seems to have been 
quite sufficient to rebuke it there into silence and shame. 
Speaking of the future condition of the impenitent, and the 
supposition of their restoration to final blessedness on the 
ground that sin is a disease, and punishment a discipline, 
this great divine remarks: ‘Persons of this description are, 
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it seems, a species of benefactors, and it is but right they 
should in due time be rewarded. They are the scaven- 
gers of the universe; and having done a great deal of 
necessary, though dirty work, they are entitled to com- 
miseration at present, and to a proportionable compensa- 
tion in another state of being.” In our own country, the 
Rev. Mr. Bellows is, we believe, the only one who has had 
the courage to attempt the open support of this grossest of 
delusions ; and the hopeless character of his attempt we once 
pointed out in one of the earlier numbers of this periodical.* 

Dismissing, then, the theory which regards sin as the di- 
rect means of the highest good, we come next upon that which 
affirms it to be indirectly and remotely such a means. Ad- 
vocates of this view generally deny that sin has any ten- 
dencies of its own to good, and affirm that it becomes the 
occasion of good only through the counteraction which the 
divine disposer of all things brings to bear upon it, through 
the methods of atonement and punishment, of Grace and of 
Justice, in the administratioa of his holy government. 

It is in this form that the vindication has been most familiar 
in our English, and particularly in our New England theology. 
Coming down from the Puritan theologians, and particularly 
Bates, it was taken up by Edwards and enforced with all the 
strength of his powerful argument. This metliod was sub- 
sequently adopted by his successors, who carried it out to its 
utmost application and gave it an analysis which enabled them 
to state it in its most exact and condensed form, viz, that sr 1s 
THE NECESSARY MEANS OF THE GREATEST Goop. This language, 
adopted, not without some misgivings, and some attempts at a 
limitation of its terribly comprehensive scope, had been ad- 
vocated without any objection from others, by eminent New 
England theologians, as the appropriate embodiment of the 
general Calvinistic doctrine; and against this form of state- 
ment, and the whole mode of thinking which it embodied, Dr. 
Taylor felt himself compelled to assume a position of remon- 
strance. 





* See New Englander for April, 1848. 
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The view which he himself adopted, and which he labored 
to commend to the public acceptance, as free from all real 
objection, was the third, viz, that the existing amount of sin 
is incidentally connected, so far as divine prevention is con- 
cerned, with that system of government which Infinite wisdom 
devised as the best. He denied that sin had in itself any ten- 
dencies, immediate or remote, direct or indirect, by which rr 
could become the object of a choice which should prefer it to 
holiness in its stead under the system of government actually 
chosen. He admitted that sin is overruled and made an occa- 
sion of good; and that in this respect its existence was con- 
templated and provided for in the divine plan, not as prefera- 
ble to holiness, but only as its existence is preferable to that 
change in the system by which alone the divine mind could 
have secured holiness. 

The several theories which we have thus roughly dis- 
tinguished from each other, are, in their statement, very 
closely related, however the logical consequences of the 
latter may differ from those of either of the former two. 
Whether sin is the direct means of the highest good, whether 
it is such a means by indirect and remote consequence, or 
whether its relation is merely that of a thing connected by the 
perverseness of God’s creatures with that system which is indis- 
pensable to the highest conceivable good—whichever theory 
we adopt, sin becomes the object of a divine purpose which 
prefers its existence to its prevention. Serving in either theory, 
whether by natural tendency or by the counteraction of Al- 
mighty wisdom, the purpose of contributing in a real measure 
to that good which the system actually secures, these points of 
identity tend to confound, under one general aspect, theories 
the most different in their moral and logical consequences. 
The want ofan accurate discrimination of them, far more than 
any radical diversity of opinion, has hitherto made good men 
to differ in the statement of their views; and the combination 
of several of them in the same scheme of reasoning, has con- 
fused the argument and multiplied objections. Of the manner 
in which conflicting theories have sometimes been united in 
the same effort to vindicate the divine permission of evil, the 
Theodicy of Leibnitz furnishes a striking example. 
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In one portion of his treatise he has recourse to a variety 
of illustrations, which show that sin sustains such relaticns as 
contribute absolutely to the perfection of the divine govern- 
ment. Thus he compares it to the shades which intensify 
and enrich the colors of a picture; to the discords which 
heighten the harmony of a piece of music; to the sickness 
which teaches us a higher estimate of health. These examples 
fall under the first class described above. They imply a direct 
tendency in sin to the highest results; they make sin indis- 
pensable to the perfection of the universe. As the harmony 
of the music is not the less but the greater for the occasional 
discords which vary its otherwise monotonous sweetness, so 
the existing and future results of the divine government shall 
be not deteriorated but enhanced in glory, by the presence of 
sin. The aspect which this universe shall present to the be- 
holder shall be not less, but more, beautiful, for the dark back- 
ground of a world of woe. But as this is the natural tendency 
of shadows in a picture, and of dissonances in music, so blessed- 
ness is the natural tendency on this scheme of sin ; and good and 
evil, the widest, grandest, most awful of all opposites are here 
blended in an absolute identity with each other, as means alike 
of the supreme good of the universe. The logical issue of this 
theory is obvious and irresistible. Sin has a natural tendency 
to exalt the blessedness of the universe. As the painter who 
darkens his picture with a shade could accomplish its per- 
fection in no other way—as the musician who sounds the dis- 
cordant note could contribute by no other in an equal degree 
to the happiest result of the performance, so the sinner does 
but furnish by his act of sin an element without which the 
perfection of the universe would be incomplete. 

As the more brilliant tints of the picture would have been 
utterly unsuitable in the place of the shadows—nay, would 
have seemed to the artist wholly undesirable, so holiness on 
this scheme is utterly undesirable in the place of sin; as the 
composer of the music had no real will or preference of any- 
thing else to the discord which he conceived as essential to 
the harmony of his piece, so God has no preference whatever 
of anything to the sin which furnishes so important a contri- 
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bution to the blessedness of the universe; a very effectual 
vindication, indeed, not only of the permission, but of the 
commission of sin. 

On the other hand, Leibnitz often presents a very different, 
and a far juster view. He compares the non-prevention of evil 
to the act of a commander who would not leave his post of 
responsibility in a moment of danger, to compose a quarrel 
between two of his soldiers ; to the purpose of a warrior who 
willingly ineurs a slight wound to secure a victory over the 
enemy. In these instances we see the divine agency presented 
in a light wholly opposite even, to that in which it was before 
represented. The wound of a general is not a thing desirable 
in any of its tendencies; does not contribute in any manner to 
the result upon which his heart is fixed; and does not en- 
hance, but rather detracts from, the completeness of the vic: 
tory ; so sin in the universe of God is no element of order 
and harmony, and contnbutes nothing to the perfection of the 
scheme. As the contention between two of his soldiers is to a 
general in no respect desirable or admirable, and is tolerated 
only because the wisest method of administration forbids the in- 
terposition which would arrest it; so sin, wholly undesirable in 
itself, and in all its results, compared with holiness, is suffered 
to exist only because to prevent it would involve a disastrous 
change in God’s methods of free and wise administration. 

Plainly there is an open and undeniable contrariety of 
principle between these two representations of evil, and of 
the reason for its tolerated existence under the government of 
God. The one affirms that, like the shades in a picture, it is 
indispensable to the perfection of the result; the other that 
like the wound that accompanies the securing of a victory, it 
is inconsistent with the absolute perfection of the results, 
which would have been yet more perfect without it. But 
inconsistent and opposite as these suggestions are, they stand 
side by side in the Theodicy of Leibnitz, apparently without 
a suspicion on the part of the author, of their radical incon- 
gruity. 

In summing up, in his letter to Kochius, the reasonings of 
his Theodicy, he abandons the sounder principle which we 
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have just pointed ont, and recurs to the original and vicious 
style of illustration previously described. He admits that at 
first sight it seems absurd to say that a world infected with 
evil were better than one without it; yet he deems it impos- 
sible to deny the paradox. Evil in the part contributes, he 
says, to good in the whole; just as a mole increases a person’s 
beauty “and makes the body more beautiful than one from 
which the mole were absent.” A universe darkened with pen- 
alties and retributive inflictions, is more “ beautiful ” than one 
without them ! 

In this bald and gross illustration of his theory, it seems hardly 
possible to believe the philosopher serious; but the repulsive- 
ness of this objectionable suggestion was concealed by the con- 
fusion in which the two very opposite schemes of thought were 
identified. Indeed it becomes quite possible, in the light of 
these confused and conflicting positions of the work, to under- 
stand the strange mystery which hangs over the author’s own 
statement of his design in the preparation of it. Leibnitz had 
asked of his friend Pfaffius his opinion of the method of rea- 
soning adopted in the Theodicy; and had received the reply 
that the book was much better adapted to confirm the skepti- 
cism of Bayle than to confute it, and seemed indeed to have 
been written only in jest. Mortified by so unfavorable a judg- 
ment, Leibnitz wrote back in a bitterly ironical vein, ac- 
knowledging that the book was a mere jest and that the only 
wonder was that no one else had perceived the fact. 

This avowal published by Pfaffius after the death of the 
philosopher, was at first pronounced incredible; but when the 
very language of Leibnitz was presented in evidence, a pain- 
ful impression was produced on the public mind. Generally 
indeed, the sarcastic character of his language was perceived 
and admitted, but the fact remained, to cast a shade of sus- 
picion over the earnestness of the writer, and seriously to 
prejudice the reputation of his work. But who can wonder 
that Pfaffius should deem the skepticism of Bayle little likely 
to be overthrown by a work thus logically inconsistent with 
itself; and which moreover maintains that sin has essential 
relations to the highest good, and contributes by its own 
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proper tendency to the greatest possible happiness of the 
universe? Who can wonder that a serious mind should feel 
the need of some more effectual refutation of skepticism than 
this; and should deem the Theodicy which affirms it, only a 
strange and melancholy kind of jest? Who can wonder that 
when the earnest argument of Leibnitz was liable to be mis- 
taken for irony, the bitter sarcasm of his irony should be again 
mistaken for argument; and that the original confusion of the 
author’s logic, thus worse confounded by his vanity, should 
render the world distrustful of his conclusions, and convert 
the Theodicy which was to vindicate the government of God 
against unbelief, into a butt for the scorn of infidelity. 

The confusion of theories which is so apparent in the wri- 
tings of Leibnitz, is equally observable in the works of Ed- 
wards and his followers. Among them, however, the extreme 
view that has been mentioned is of rare occurrence, and finds 
only a partial acceptance. Edwards, indeed, with the bold- 
ness which characterized his speculations, sometimes had re- 
course to it for the vindication of his scheme—as when he 
affirms in his sermon, “the end of the wicked contemplated,” 
that the sight of the misery of the wicked will heighten in the 
righteous their sense of the blessedness of their own state, 
so exceedingly different from it. “Thus the seeing of the 
happiness of others,” he observes, “ ¢ends to make men more 
sensible of their own calamities, and the seeing of the calami- 
ties of others tends to heighten the sense of our own enjoy- 
ment.” Evidently we have here affirmed a direct and natural 
tendency of sin to the blessedness of the universe. This, 
however, Bellamy rejects with a directness and warmth which 
amount almost to indignation, declaring that in view of the 
misery of the wicked the righteous rejoice “not as giving 
themselves a higher relish of their own happiness,” but they 
“rejoice to see God honored,” &c. This language of Edwards 
must be especially noted, however, since the propriety of 
affirming that the orthodox doctrine maintained that sin 
possesses a tendency to good, or is a means of good, has been 
matter recently of earnest question. Certainly the tendency 
is here affirmed beyond all contradiction. 
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The vindication, however, of God’s permission of evil, 
which became general in the New England Theology, was 
that which attributed to sin a remote and indirect tendency to 
the highest happiness, through the counteractions of it by 
the various methods of the divine administration. It fur- 
nishes occasion for the display of the divine perfections, in 
punitive justice and pardoning love; it becomes thus the 
means of disclosing to His creatures God’s tender forbearance 
toward the guilty, and his intense hatred of sin. In order to 
the manifestation of these aspects of the divine character, the 
existence of sin is indispensable; and in this display of the 
perfections of God, the New England divines placed the 
glory and perfection of the universe. Assuming that the 
chief blessedness of the universe is secured by means of the 
display of the divine character, the disclosure of that char- 
acter in all its aspects of perfection is absolutely, and in the 
highest degree, desirable. Since sin serves to display these 
perfections of grace and justice as no other thing does or can, 
the permission of it stands amply vindicated by this subserv- 
iency of evil to the highest conceivable glory of God and good 
of His creation. 

The passages which sustain this view, it were superfluous to 
quote; not to mention other writers, they may be found pas- 
sim in Edwards’s Treatise on “Decrees and Election ”—in 
Bellamy’s ‘‘ Wisdom of God in Creation ”—in Hopkins’s “ Dis- 
courses on Decrees,” and in the work of Dr. Stephen West on 
“Moral Agency.” Yet in few, perhaps in none, of these 
treatises can a clear and consistent scheme be traced. There 
is a perpetual confusion between the last two of the theories 
which we have named above—between the system of the 
divine government and the sin which is a result, or rather a 
perversion, of that system. Generally these ideas are not at all 
distinguished from one another; and when the distinction is 
made, it is only under the pressure of objection, which being 
answered, the argument reverts to its former indiscriminating 
course. 

No one of these writers affirms the subserviency of sin to the 
highest good, with more sweeping fullness of statement than 
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Edwards himself. Thus he declares that “Sin, the greatest 
evil, is made an occasion of the greatest good.”* 

“ As it is necessary that there should be evil, because the 
display of “the glory of God could not but be Semperfoet and 
incomplete without it,so evil is necessary in order to the 
highest happiness of the creature and the completeness of that 
communication of God for which he made the world.”+ Sin 
is thus explicitly affirmed to be essential to the highest hap- 
piness of the creation, as being the indispensable condition 
of that “‘ complete ” manifestation of God for which the world 
was made. 

Yet when he had occasion to defend his position against the 
objections which so extreme a vindication of evil necessarily 
involves, no man was more ready, as none was better able, to 
distinguish between the grand system of God’s wisdom, and 
the perversion of it in the wickedness of men. His argument 
then is, not that sin is an occasion of the highest happiness, 
and that it is necessary to the highest ends that 2 should come 
to pass; but that God’s wise disposal and arrangement—with 
which sin is infallibly connected—is the thing which is the 
proper object of divine preference. He observes, “ there is no 
repugnance in supposing it may be the secret will of God ”— 
not that sin should take place as the occasion of the greatest 
good—but “that Ais ordination and permission of events 
should be such ”t{ as involves the existence of evil. “ Sin,” 
he tells us, “ may be an evil thing, and yet that there should be 
such a disposal and permission as that sin should come to 
pass, may be a good thing.”§ These phrases imply not that 
sin is the means of securing the highest results, and hence is 
indispensable in God’s system, but that the system itself, the 
“disposal and ordination ” of God, areso. In this presenta- 
tion of the relation of sin to God’s purposes, the vindication of 
its permitted existence is shown to lie not in its consequences, 
either immediate or remote, but in its antecedents, in the divine 
disposal and permission under which it takes place ;—not in the 





* Sermon, entitled Wisdom displayed in Salvation, § 5. 
+ Decrees and Election, § 10. t Freedom of the Will, Part IV, § 9. 
§ Freedom of the Will, § 9. 
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results of sin as securing even indirectly the highest blessed- 
ness of the universe, but in the character of that arrangement 
of things with which moral evil “ may be certainly and infal- 
libly connected.” 


The strain ot thought which affirms the indispensableness of 
sin to the highest happiness of the creation was taken up by 
the followers of Edwards and repeated in every variety of 
phraseology, and in the widest extent of its application. To 
them the glory of the universe seemed almost to lie in the fact 
that it was a universe which contained so ample an amount of 
sin as to afford ground for the manifestation of all the aspects 
which the holiness of God could assume toward evil. 


The wisdom which had secured so fortunate an issue, they 
were never weary of admiring. Bellamy supposes that even 
if we consider a third part of the world to be finally lost, it is 
yet “easy to see how there may be more holiness and happi- 
ness in the angelic world than if sin and misery had been 
forever unknown.”* He illustrates the divine wisdom in the 
existence of evil by that miserable weakness of human gov- 
ernments which allows them sometimes to connive at, or even 
to welcome, a transgression for the sake of punishing it; for- 
getting that even their vindication would be impossible, had 
they not previously exhausted every appropriate resource of 
human power for the prevention of the crime. 

Dr. Hopkins, whose influence so largely modified the re- 
ligious views of New England, both by his publication of 
the works of Edwards, and by his own original investigations, 
found the fundamental ground of some of his own most 
characteristic views in his adoption of these theories. The 
very title of his work on the relation of evil to the divine 
economy—* Sin through divine interposition AN ADVANTAGE 
to the universe” —shows decisively how deeply his mind had 
become imbued with the philosophy of his friend and in- 
structor, Edwards, on this subject. The same unhappy want 
of discrimination characterizes his reasonings, which we have 





* Wisdom of God. 
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already pointed out in those of his predecessor. His formal 
presentation of this subject is through two important princi- 
ples which are thus stated, viz: 

I. “Sin may be, and actually is, the occasion of great 
good i 

Il. “ That affords no excuse for sin, or encouragement to it.” 

Now to the first of these propositions no exception can be 
taken. Sin is undoubtedly often made an occasion of great 
good ; and this statement is entirely consistent with the subse- 
quent principle which denies that any encouragement to sin 
can be thence legitimately denied. This fact that sin is made 
only an occasion of “ great” good, leaves room for the suppo- 
sition that obedience might be the occasion of a yet greater 
good, and when obedience is actually commanded by infinite 
wisdom and love, the fact of this, its superior adaptation to 
good, under divine interposition, makes our obligation to holi- 
ness unquestionable. But unfortunately this is not the extent 
of Dr. Hopkins’s reasonings. In numberless forms he main- 
tains that sin becomes an occasion not “of great good” 
merely, but of “ the greatest good.” He declares in this very 
work that “sin is an occasion of the greatest good,” and 
asserts it to be the doctrine of the Apostle “ that sin was the 
occasion of God’s glory and of the greatest good.” 

In his discourses upon “ Decrees” he seems to carry his 
statements to even a higher point of boldness, affirming that 
“sin is necessary to the greatest possible good ;” and even that 
‘‘ in this view and connection the existence of evil is desirable, 
and must be introduced if wisdom and goodness govern.” 

Now, plainly, if “sin is necessary to the greatest possible 
good,” then the mind which would contribute to the greatest 
possible good, must do so by means of sin, since by the very 
hypothesis sin is necessary to that end. How hopeless, then, 
must be every attempt to show that the greatest good can be 
secured without that which is declared “necessary” to the 
securing of it. The moral universe of God has therefore but 
one alicrnative. It is reduced to the necessity of securing the 
greatest good by means of sin, or of foregoing that good for 
some lower form of blessedness. The noblest manifestations of 
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the Divine character, its depth of love—its hights of merey— 
its sublime justice—in beholding which, creation rises to its 
highest blessedness, are not made in view of obedience, but 
are consequent only upon the taking place of sin; and if the 
universe is to behold the real glory of the Infinite One, some- 
body’s sin must furnish the occasion without which the display 
of that glory is forever impossible. What Aigher “ encour- 
agement to sin” it were possible for the wisdom of Omnis- 
cience to devise, in a given instance, than thus to make its 
occurrence the exclusive occasion of the highest manifestation 
of the divine perfections, it does not seem easy to conjecture. 
If sin is necessary to the greatest possible good, then plainly 
obedience could have resulted only in some form of good infe- 
rior to this ; and sin must be indispensable to the realization of 
God’s ideal of the best results of his system of creation. 

It has of late been customary to undervalue the influence 
and depreciate the character of that Hopkinsian system of 
theology which at one time wrought so powerfully upon the 
religious minds of New England. One of its most character- 
istic and peculiar tenets was that an essential mark of true 
benevolence consists in a willingness to incur perdition, pro- 
vided that the glory of God require it. The extreme and 
offensive character of this position has prevented its adoption 
by the mass of New England theologians. It has been very 
commonly the object of reproach, and sometimes of contempt, 
among those who still adhere with all their earnestness to 
those doctrines of Edwards and his school, which logically in- 
volve this obnoxious dogma. Hopkins, as we have seen, cor- 
dially accepted the Edwardean principle that “sin is made the 
occasion of the greatest good,” through those displays of the 
Divine character in which it results. His reasoning from this 
premise to this very obnoxious statement of his system, was 
very brief and conclusive in logic, and was honorable to the 
Christian magnanimity of his character. If the glory of God 
is to be promoted by the perdition of some, he did not think it 
the highest style of benevolence to be unwilling to subserve 
the interests of God’s kingdom through even this immortality 
of wretchedness. He felt that it did not become him to preach 
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perdition as a necessity of God’s glory and of creation’s high- 
est welfare, without being willing himself to incur it, should 
the Infinite Wisdom see him to be fittest to promote that glory 
in this way. In his view this subservient relation of evil to the 
highest good was not a theological abstraction to be recurred 
to occasionally for the vindication of the Almighty Wisdom in 
advocating a scheme which should consign others to misery 
and allow him to escape. He had no more title to escape it 
than others; since the condemnation of a Hopkins would dis- 
play punitive justice, perhaps as well, perhaps even better, 
than that of another man. Whatever suffering might be 
necessary to illustrate God’s character and elevate God’s king- 
dom, he would not shrink from; and he humbly hoped that 
this effort at so heroic a benevolence—for amid all the reason- 
ings which perplexed his piety, he had the inborn consciousness 
of a moral being, which no logic could subvert—that benevo- 
lence is better as a means of God’s glory than any sin can 
become, even through the counteractions of Infinite Wisdom 
and power—he humbly hoped that he might escape the awful 
exigencies of that formidable plan of God, which the bewilder- 
ing theology of the time had taught him to believe demanded 
the sin of some of God’s intelligent creatures, in order to the 
“ complete” disclosure of the Creator’s perfection. 

It is easy to reject a view which has in it so little to com- 
mend it to acceptance,—easy to declare the supposition pre- 
posterous, and to make merry over a hypothetical willingness 
to encounter damnation ; but it is not so easy to vindicate the 
theories of Edwards and Bellamy from the charge of involv- 
ingit. If it is indeed true, as Edwards declares, that “ the dis- 
play of the glory of God could not but be imperfect and in- 
complete without” the sin of men, the principle of Hopkins 
follows with resistless force. Each one of us is bound to re- 
concile himself to whatever degree of suffering the glory of 
God may require from him as his contribution to the good of 
the universe,—even though that suffering should be intense 
and interminable; and no man is entitled to stand aghast 
at the conclusion, who is not prepared to cry out against the 
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premises which so abundantly authorize, and so stringently 
necessitate it. 

Nay, the wonder is, not that Hopkins should have pushed 
his conclusions so far, but that so logical a mind as his should 
not have felt constrained to go yet further. He had main- 
tained in harmony with the followers of Edwards, that “the 
existence of evil is desirable and that it must be”—not per- 
mitted merely, but—* introduced, if wisdom and goodness 
govern.” If so, the proper consequence is, not the one which 
Hopkins drew from this principle, that men should be willing 
to suffer the penalty of sin, but that we should be willing to 
“introduce” the sin, the existence of which is ‘so “ desira- 
ble,” and the ultimate results of which, under divine counter- 
action, are to be so supremely beneficent. This necessity of 
moral evil to the end for which God made the world, we have 
seen that Edwards himself had occasionally recognized as a 
conseguence of his theories; but the common sense and the 
settled piety against which the most inexorable logic must 
contend in vain, afforded through God’s blessing te these lead- 
ers of New England theology, a sufficient safeguard against 
an error like this. A consequence so revolting, they were in 
little danger of adopting; save in some purely abstract and 
theoretical form, in which it might serve a purpose in the vindi- 
cation of some contested doctrine of their theology. 

The completest analysis of this system seems however to be 
due to Dr. Stephen West, and is found in his work on Agency, 
to which we have referred. He, too, supposed that the fullest 
manifestation of the Divine character was essential to the highest 
blessedness of the universe; and that to this manifestation of 
God the existence of sin was absolutely necessary. Hence the 
form which the doctrine took in his statement of it, was that 
“sin is the necessary means of the greatest good :” and it is 
in this condensed and exact statement of it that he advocated 
the scheme. 

The same confusion of thought which we have already 
illustrated in Edwards, is yet more distinctly observable in 
the reasonings of Dr. West, the defender and advocate of 
the Edwardean philosophy. The question which he pro- 
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poses to argue is stated and emphasized in the following form, 
viz: “ Whether the existence and taking place of sin are not 
the occasion of MORE AND GREATER Goop in the system than 
could otherwise have been effected and produced?” This 
statement, which proposes to discuss the extent of the bene- 
fits which arise from thé existence and taking place of sin, is 
in his first decisive argument substituted by another, which 
affirms the beneficent results in question to be due not to the 
sin, but to the system, under which the sin occurs. “ And that 
the scheme of government and plan of operation under which 
moral evil should certainly take place, tend to the greater, 
yea, far greater good of the moral world,* &c., &c., may 
appear from the following considerations.” In this form, the 
sin is most plainly distinguished from the system under which 
it takes place ; and the results of good are attributed altogether 
to the latter. But this distinction, so essential to the elucida- 
tion of the subject, soon disappears from view, and the author 
thus announces as the topic of his discussion, the greater good 
consequent upon the taking place of sin: ‘* However, before 
we proceed to the consideration of the other arguments from 
which it appeareth that the existence of moral evil is the occa- 
sion of greater good than could otherwise have taken place, it 
may be proper to make some observations respecting the 
greatest good, to show what it is and wherein it doth consist.” 

These preliminaries having been discussed, Dr. West pro- 
ceeds to argue, in every variety of phraseology, the indispen- 
sableness of sin to a perfect scheme of moral government ; 
and declares, times without number, that “the existence of 
moral evil is a necessary means of the greatest good.” He 
recurs again to the distinction between the system, and the sin 
in it, and in precise opposition to a former statement, attributes 
the happy results, not to the system, but to the sin which 
grows out of it. He maintains that it is clear “that the 
existence of moral evil in the system is the occasion of far 
greater good than ever could have been accomplished if there 
never had been sin.” He pronounces it “indubitable ” and 





*See Part II, § 1, Essay on Moral Agency. 
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** demonstrable,” and declares that “ it most certainly followeth 
that moral evil was a necessary means of the greatest good.” 
Yet, in most palpable contradiction with this familiar strain of 
his reasoning in the work itself, he affirms in the appendix, in 
which he replies to the reasonings of his opponent, Dr. Dana, 
that there never was even so much as a question about evil 
being a means of good, the means of good is the system under 
which the evil takes place. “The question is not,” he says, 
‘“‘ whether moral evil be for the best, but whether that divine 
disposal and ordination, uhder which, and as a fruit of which, 
moral evil doth in fact take place, be not for the best.” And 
this distinction is now to vindicate the reasonings of a book 
which declares over and over, that “ moral evil is the neces- 
sary means of the greatest good ””—and even that “ the exist- 
ence of moral evil in the system is the occasion of far greater 
good than ever could have been accomplished, if there had 
never been sin!” 

It is interesting, however, to observe with what care Dr. West 
here draws the distinction between the good which may be 
developed out of thesin, and that which belongs to the system 
which is antecedent to the sin ; and how important he esteems 
it to the validity of his defense—inconsistent though it is with 
every page of the work which he had published. 


If we have traced these reasonings among the New England 
divines, it is not because this method of vindicating the 
Divine government is at all peculiar to them. Ithas pervaded 
alike all the theological schow’., and was as readily recognized 
and accepted among the Arminian, and indeed the Catholic, 
as among the Calvir —tic theologians. The same views which 
Edwards maintained of the increased blessedness, derived from 
the introduction of sin intc the world, Wesley himself ex- 
pressed about the results of the fail—“ yea,” he says, “man- 
kind have gained by the fall a capacity, first of being more 
holy and happy on earth, and secondly of being more happy 
in heaven than otherwise they coul? have been. For if man 
had not fallen, there must have been a blank in our faith and 
in our love.” 
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The most able of recent works on this subject, which is in 
sympathy with Wesley’s views—we refer to the Theodicy of 
Mr. Bledsoe—presents the same scheme in all its extent. Of 
this work we regret that our space will not allow us to speak 
more at length, and to do some justice to a book which, with 
some defects, is yet an exceedingly able discussion of the 
whole subject of the relation of sin to the human mind and to 
the Divine government. At present we can only remark, that 
Prof. Bledsoe has fallen into the same error which we have 
already exposed in so many of our leading writers on this sub- 
ject, in presenting a view of sin, which makes its adoption a 
necessity of the highest benevolence. While the general 
strain of his work vindicates God’s permission of evil only on 
the ground that sin may be involved in the very existence of a 
universe of beings acting freely under purely moral influen- 
ces, his more particular discussion of the effects of sin and 
redemption seems decisively to imply that false estimate of 
the beneficial results of sin in the Divine economy, which we 
have already exposed. His argument is to the effect that the 
permanence and stability of the Divine government are due 
to the influence of the compassion and tenderness which 
appear in the work of redemption; and that it may well be 
that there is no other avenue by which this result could be 
reached. “ For aught we know,” he observes, (p. 207,) “the 
stability of the spiritual universe could not possibly have been 
secured in any other way; and hence, if there had been no 
fall and no redemption, the grand intellectual system, which is 
now so full of confidence and joy, might have been without a 
secure foundation.” From these reasonings Mr. Bledsoe draws 
a conclusion quite in the style of the school cf Edwards, that 
“this world, with all its wickedness and woe, is but a dim 
speck in a boundless dominion of light that is necessary to the 
glory and perfection of the whole.” 

Plainly these passages recognize sin not so much as a thing 
of evil tendencies, inextricably involved, so far as divine pre 
vention is concerned, with the best system, but as contributing 
through those displays of the Divine character which it calls 
forth, to a higher and more permanent blessedness than any 
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other agency could have rendered possible. They affirm the 
indispensableness of moral evil to the permanent and stable 
perfection of the spiritual universe. 


Amid confusion like this, which seemed ever deepening as 
new investigations gave fresh distinctness to the assumed prin- 
ciple that divine agency brings higher results of blessing out of 
sin than it could do out of holiness in the place of it, the New 
England theology had long been advancing. To the unhappy 
principle of Edwards, that sin is “the occasion of the greatest 
good,” Dr. West had given a form which had been accepted 
without any remonstrance, as the most exact and unexception- 
able statement of it: “Sin is the necessary means of the great. 
est good ;” and in the inferences of Dr. Hopkins, that wisdom 
and goodness require “the introduction” of sin, and that a 
benevolent soul must cheerfully accept the possible perdition 
by which God is to be supremely glorified, it reached its inev- 
itable results. But consistency itself could go no farther. Af- 
ter this, there was obviousiy no more ‘land to be possessed ” 
in that direction. The only additional progress which was 
possible in the line of such reasonings, must be by denying 
the guilt of sin, and resolving moral evil into an approved and 
beneficent method of God’s administration. Against infer- 
ences of this latter kind, these writers felt themselves required 
to put forth a very strenuous defense ; but against such infer- 
ences their unfortunate conception of the relation of sin to the 
divine government furnished only the most inadequate pro- 
tection. We decidedly prefer the honest bluntness of Hop- 
kins, in his efforts to repel this dreaded conclusion, to the 
elaborate but weak reasonings in which the more ingen- 
ious and logical mind of Edwards sought a defense. The 
former made little attempt at argument, and threw himself 
wholly on the universal conviction of mankind, that sin is 
utterly an evil. He cared little for the consistency of this 
with the previous avowals which seemed to imply that sin is a 
necessity to the best possible system, and based his defense 
upon the known wickedness of evil, however the assertion 
might bear upon his reasonings. Edwards, on the other hand, 
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attempted to repel the profane suggestion that sin is truly de- 
sirable in the universe, not by a prompt denial, but by nice 
distinctions and careful ratiocination. He met this licentious 
and daring conclusion by maintaining, not that sin is, on the 
whole, an evil in the divine government, for he was too 
acute not to perceive that he had proved it to be, on the 
whole, a good; but that man is too ignorant and limited to 
be trusted with so high a prerogative as that of introducing, 
at his discretion, the sin which would really promote the 
chief good of the universe. Were man only endowed with 
wisdom adequate to discover beforehand the fact that such 
results of good would be evoked from an act of sin, then to 
will that that act should take place in preference to any other, 
would be absolutely virtuous. This statement may seem 
scarcely credible, but the language of Edwards is too specific 
to admit of any other construction. “It is,” he says, “in 
itself absolutely evil, for any being to commit evil that good 
may come of it; but it would be no evil, but good, even ina 
creature, to will that evil should come to pass, if he had wis- 
dom sufficient to see certainly that good would come of it, or 
that more good would come to pass in that way than in any 
other.”* 

The insufficiency of this defense becomes apparent in a 
moment when we consider what Edwards had in his contro- 
versial zeal evidently forgotten, viz, that we have all the wis- 
dom which he here says is the only thing needed to sanction, 
on the part of a creature, this consenting “that evil should 
come to pass.” His very principle is, that’sin, every sin 
which is permitted to occur, is permitted for this reason alone, 
that it can be so overruled as to become “the occasion of the 
greatest good.” That sin is, through divine interposition, 
“an advantage to the universe,” is the very fact that all 
these writers so abundantly affirm, and on the ground of 
which they maintain the divine wisdom of permitting it. 
Hence results a very simple, but very stringent, dilemma. 
Either we have, or we have not, the wisdom to know that our 





* Decrees and Election, Section 59. 
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sins are so counteracted as to be, on the whole, an advantage 
to the universe. If we have not, then it is wrong to affirm, as 
Edwards does, that sin is made an occasion of the greatest 
good ; if we have, then we have a knowledge which, by his 
own statement, makes this volition of evil justifiable, “ even 
in a creature,” and throws open a door for the widest opera- 
tion of that most questionable and dangerous of moral princi- 
ples, which permits us “ to will that evil should come to pass ” 
for the sake of securing the greatest good thereby. 

Nor can we feel assured that this conclusion is to be es- 
caped by another plea upon which these writers place great 
reliance, and to which they very frequently recur, viz: that no 
good which may be educed from any sin, can at all lighten the 
guilt of the transgressor, inasmuch as his perpetration of it 
takes place always not for good ends, but with an evil intent. 
The force of this consideration depends, evidently, on the dis- 
tinction which it formally sets up between the sin, and the 
evil intent or disposition with which it is committed. 

It requires, however, but a moment’s consideration to show 
that there is no ground for such a distinction. The sin is not 
a distinct thing from the intention or disposition of the sin- 
ner; on the contrary, the whole of the sin is comprised, not 
in any outward act or expression, but in the inward purpose 
or aim of the mind. This alone is sinful; and if it is true 
that sim becomes the occasion of the greatest good, then by 
the statement itself, the evil intent or aim of the transgressor 
becomes invested with this beneficial character. What- 
ever advantage icsults to the universe through the divine 
counteraction of sin, results from the divine counteraction of 
this evil intent, since that alone is sin. The evil intent, then, 
is the precise thing which is affirmed to be necessary to afford 
ground for the display of the divine character. Either it is 
not true that sin is essential to those displays of God by which 
he secures the highest welfare of his universe, or it is true 
that the evil intents and dispositions of his creatures are 
thus essential, since there is no sin but in these. 

It is precisely in this presentation of the subject, however, 
that the real character of the false principle against which we 
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contend, comes out clearly to view, as a fatal accusation against 
the whole character of the divine plan of government itself. 
That government is, upon this view of it, constructed ina 
manner which must render it totally unfit to afford an appro- 
priate field for action to intelligent and moral beings. Such 
beings are, by their very nature, made to feel the obligation 
of holiness as supreme; justice and right are of commanding 
authority with them. Yet the Almighty ruler has actually 
adopted a scheme of government in which the highest re- 
sults are to be secured, not by his blessing upon righteousness, 
but only through his discipline over evil; a scheme in which 
the sin of some of his creatures is indispensable to the bless- 
edness of the rest, as it is indispensable to the manifestation 
of all the most precious aspects of his own character. 

The benevolence which would secure the noblest results of 
blessing to the kingdom of God, finds that sin is an indispens- 
able element of that result; and stands amazed at a scheme 
which forbids transgression, and yet demands the “ introduc- 
tion” of it. We discover that unless there were sin in the 
universe, our faith and love would be, as Wesley terms them, 
“a blank,” and, as he proceeds to show, an impossibility. 
What graver charge could be brought against the government 
of God, than this, that it confounds all sense of responsibility 
by making the sin of man indispensable to the glory of God? 
What accusation more dreadful could be urged against the 
righteousness of His administration, than that it bewilders 
benevolence by the conviction that it is not adapted in all 
instances to secure the greatest good? Into what a boundless 
maze of perplexities does the Divine government resolve itself, 
when it is once admitted that sin is not, ou the whole, an evil, 
compared with holiness, but is, on the contrary, essential to 
the highest good! In what an appalling aspect does the Di- 
vine Ruler present himself before that creation which He 
originally ordained should work out its destiny through these 
astounding contradictions, be indebted for all its noblest dis- 
plays of Paternal love to the codperation of guilt and base- 
ness, and behold the highest glory of His just and holy char- 
acter only by the light of the unquenchable fire ! 
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Against those views of the nature of evil which involved 
such reflection upon the Divine administration, Dr. Taylor felt 
eonstrained earnestly to protest. He early called in question 
the assumption that it is possible for Omnipotence to prevent 
all sin.under a moral system ; contending that the very nature 
of such a system, consisting, as it must, of beings capable of 
freedom, and governed wholly by motives which involve the 
power of a contrary choice, renders it impossible to prove 
that the occurrence of sin in such a system could be by any 
Divine agency prevented. His full assertion of this view 
awakened considerable attention, and led to serious contro- 
versy, in which he had the good fortune to find in Rev. Dr. 
Tyler an opponent whose uncommon controversial abilities 
were attended with a love of truth and a candor of statement 
similar tohis own. Dr. Tyler defended the orthodox statement 
which Dr. Taylor had assailed, that sin is the necessary means 
of the greatest good; and the view which it embodies was 
thus subjected to a critical examination, which was attended 
with the happiest results. With a force of logic altogether 
resistless, Dr. Taylor showed that this statement implies that 
sin is, in those instances in which it occurs, the best thing that 
a man can do; and involves a series of consequences at vari- 
ance with all the sincerity of our Almighty Ruler, and deeply 
derogatory to the divine character. At the same time, he dis- 
criminated with great clearness the different theories so often 
confounded in the reasonings of those who would uphold the 
universality of the divine decrees. He showed that we may 
suppose sin to be connected with the Divine government, not 
as an absolute necessity, without which the system were in- 
complete, and its results imperfect, but only as a necessity 
arising wholly from the abuse of power which a wise regard 
to the freedom of His creatures may forbid that God should 
prevent. So successful was his reasoning against the theory 
which makes sin the means of greatest good, that his able 
opponent did not deny the inferences by which it was assailed. 
He even admitted that the language was injudicious and ob- 

jectionable, and said that he had himself employed it in a 
wholly different sense. He imagined, however, that this 
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was a peculiarly obnoxious form of the doctrine, one which 
had never been advocated by the supporters of the Edwardean 
scheme: and intimated that it was not found in the writings 
of standard divines, but had been framed by Dr. Taylor him- 
self, for the purpose of giving to the principle its most obnox- 
ious aspect. 7 

This charge was as unfortunate as it was unfounded. It was 
seldom safe to charge upon Dr. Taylor an ignorance of those 
theological lights of New England of whose works he was 
perhaps the most familiar student living, and with which he 
possessed an acquaintance equaled only, since that day, by 
the laborious accuracy of the accomplished Abbot Professor 
at Andover, to whose recent editions of them, New England 
is so much indebted. The very specific language which we 
have quoted from Dr. West, shows beyond a peradventure 
that the phrase in question, instead of having been “ first 
brought into use by the New Haven divines themselves,” was 
the language in which Dr. West had given what he deemed 
the most fair and accurate expression to the positions of Ed- 
wards and his successors—was a form in which he cherished 
their doctrine and defended the announcement of it, as he 
supposed, by Edwards himself—in which, as the last of that 
remarkable group of writers who shaped the characteristic 
theology of New England, he had made the doctrine familiar 
to the public—and in which it had been accepted, altogether 
without remonstrance, by the followers of Edwards for a whole 
generation. Yet a recent writer in the American Theological 
Quarterly stigmatizes Dr. Taylor as having attributed this 
language to them “ very unfairly !” 

The-result of this discussion was most happy. It impressed 
upon the New England divines, even upon those of them who 
were farthest from receiving the novel suggestions of Dr. Taylor, 
a conviction that the methods of statement to which he so stren- 
uously objected, were ill considered and censurable, and that 
much of the language which had been adopted in relation to 
God’s permission of sin, involved consequences which ren- 
dered it wholly indefensible. In banishing from currency 
the forms of language which he so earnestly assailed, Dr. 
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Taylor did much to promote a greater accuracy of thought 
among both the friends and the fues of his own system. The 
theory which accounts sin the necessary means of the greatest 
good, has received, through his earnest discussion of its ten- 
dency, an elucidation which renders the further adoption of it 
wholly impossible by any considerable body of New England 
thinkers. 

Nor is it only in this particular form of it, that the doctrine 
in question has lost its hold upon the minds of religions men 
in our day. We are deeply persuaded that the abandonment 
of this form of expression must carry with it all others which 
vindicate God’s permission of evil, on the obnoxious ground 
that a universe with sin in it, involves more precious manifes- 
tations of the Divine character than would be possible in the 
same system under an unbroken obedience. The objections 
lie against .the very idea of such a scheme of creation and 
government, on the part of God. It isirreconcilable with the 
perfection, with the holiness, with the sincerity, with the love, 
of God, that he should adopt a system of things which abso- 
lately requires, in order to its noblest results, the disobedience, 
the wickedness and the perdition of some of his creatures. 
Whatever distinctions may be set up, and whatever new forms 
of phraseology may be adopted as exempt from the objections 
so decisive against this, they will, we think, be found inef- 
fectual to relieve our theology, without an entire abandon- 
ment of that whole principle of reasoning which makes sin, 
even through divine interposition, an advantage to the uni- 
verse, when compared with holiness in its stead. No variation 
in form, of the theory which asserts that superior advantages 
are attainable through the existence of evil, can harmonize that 
idea with our obligation to righteousness. 

It was early affirmed in this debate, for the purpose of eva- 
ding the conclusions which Dr. Taylor drew from the state- 
ment which makes sin the necessary means of the greatest 
good, that it is unjust to call sin @ means of good, when all its 
tendencies require to be counteracted in order to the existence 
of the good which is educed from it. As this idea has been 
recently repeated by the reviewers of Dr. Taylor in the Bib- 
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lical Repertory and the American Theological Review, we 
will spend a few words in pointing out the fallacy of it. 

The distinction in regard to the use of the word means, 
which is here relied upon, even though it were real, would 
not relieve the difficulty. The objection lies against the sys- 
tem which makes sin indispensable to the highest blessedness 
of the creation. If this is affirmed, no variation of the phra- 
seology of the affirmation can escape the conclusion that sin 
is better in its place, than holiness would be. It is of no con- 
sequence whether we say, with West, that sin is “the means,” 
or with Hopkins and Edwards, that it is “the occasion” of the 
greatest good. Any form of expression which maintains the 
indispensableness of evil to a perfect system, is at variance 
with the sincerity of God in prohibiting, and with his earnest- 
ness in punishing it, as well as with all the obligation which 
binds the sinner to holiness in the place of sin. If sin, as Hop- 
kins affirms, “must be introduced,” in order to the highest 
results, no form of language can disguise the inconsistency of 
such a belief with man’s every cenception of duty, wisdom, 
and blessedness. Nor are the writers who allege this distine- 
tion, altogether unaware of its insufficiency to relieve the 
scheme; for it is quite remarkable that neither of those to 
whom we have just referred, ventures to affirm the indispensa- 
bleness of sin to the Aighest results. While they maintain 
that sin is overruled to results of good, they are very careful 
not to affirm that the good thus educed from it is greater than 
could have been secured by God’s blessing upon holiness, had 
that existed in the place of sin. There is a tacit abandon- 
ment of this obnoxious position, which shows that Dr. Taylor’s 
logic has reached a deeper point in the minds of his opponents 
than they are themselves fully aware of; and has changed 
the whole current of theology in New England. We shall no 
more be told, as Edwards has told us, that sin is indispensable 
to those manifestations of God’s glory “for which he made 
the world ;” and this point gained, the phraseology may be 
left to take care of itself. 

But further, the distinction in regard to the word “ means,” 
is unreal ond illusory. A single illustration will make it 
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clear that sin zs the means of all the good which, by whatever 
counteraction of its tendencies, it is made to promote. No 
one will question the justice of saying that a steamer in mo- 
tion is turned to the right or to the left by means of the rud- 
der. What would be thought of the fairness of a reasoner 
who should censure this use of the word on the same ground 
here, where it is unquestionably true? Suppose some one who 
had a point to carry, should argue the case thus: ‘The rudder 
is not the means of a ship’s moving a# ad/, hence it is improper 
to say that it is the means of her moving to the right; not 
only so, but the rudder, by its whole influence, does but re- 
tard the motion, and this retarding force has to be wholly 
counteracted by a propelling agency, before the vessel can turn 
an inch. Since then the whole tendency of the rudder has to 
be counteracted, in order to a ship’s turning in any direction, 
it is false to say that the rudder is the means of the ship’s 
turning.” 

Plainly, the fact that the rudder exerts an agency which is 
indispensable to the result, shows that it is in some proper 
sense a means of that result; and if the remote and indirect 
character of its agency is explained, there can be no valid 
objection to the use of the word which alone describes its true 
relation to the result. So, if sin is indispensable to any result 
under God’s government, it is in some sense a means of 
that result, and any objection to this use of the word, espe- 
cially if the specific relation of sin is clearly pointed out as 
indirect, is groundless. If then it were true that all the ten- 
dencies of sin were counteracted, that fact could afford no 
basis for the charge that the word “means” was improperly 
applied to describe its relation to its actual consequences. 

But, were the justness of this alleged distinction unques- 
tionable, the position that all the tendencies of sin are coun- 
teracted, would only involve new difficulties. What possible 
justification could be found for the admission into the Divine 
ecofomy of an element whose every tendency had to be coun- 
teracted in order to the accomplishment of the desired re- 
sults? But upon this point, which has been well presented by 
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Dr. Taylor, we will not dwell. The great question of fact in 
regard to the tendencies of sin, is too conspicuous to admit of 
denial, and is utterly at variance with the view of these wri- 
ters. Without dwelling upon the fact that the tendencies of 
sin are so endless in number, and so conflicting in character, 
that the counteraction of them all were an evident impossibil- 
ity, the affirmation that they are really counteracted under 
the divine government, is so utterly groundless that it becomes 
a matter of surprise how it can ever have been maintained 
All the tendencies of sin counteracted! Why, think for one 
moment what those tendencies are. It surely will not be 
questioned that one of the most marked and important of them 
is its tendency to awaken remorse in the sinner’s own mind. 
Will it be pretended that the Word of God teaches that it is 
his holy purpose to counteract and nullify ¢his tendency ? May 
a guilty and obdurate creature dismiss from his ‘ind all 
apprehensions of these horrors? Nay, is it not most clearly 
revealed to us that this awful power of self-torture shall be 
forever active, and that the most hardened of earth’s trans- 
gressors shall forever feel the vulture of remorse gnawing at 
the vitals of crime? Another of these tendencies, made often 
the subject of Christian instruction and warning, is the power 
of sin to prolong and perpetuate itself, insomuch that the en- 
during ages of our future being shall be desolated and black- 
ened into a living death, by this prolonged duration of the 
evil habits which a life of sin establishes in us. Is this ten- 
dency of sin counteracted under the divine government, so 
that sin shall no more beget sin? Or is it rather the solemn 
dictate of the Word of God, that “ whatsoever a man soweth 
that shall he also reap ;” and that the eternal ages shall be 
cursed with the bitter slavery of him who has made himself 
the servant of sin ? 
Another of the greatest of these tendencies, is that by which 
sin calls forth the disapprobation of every holy mind. In this 
respect the tendencies both of sin and of holiness are too real 
to be called in question, and too obvious, it would seem, to 
be overlooked. Holiness, when seen in another, tends to 
awaken in every holy being who witnesses it, emotions of ap- 
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probation and delight towards the act, and of love and confi- 
dence towards the actor; and sin, on the other hand, possesses 
the same most important tendency to awaken in holy beings 
who behold it, an utter disapprobation and distrust toward 
the sinner, and boundless abhorrence and aversion toward the 
sin. Can any one for one moment pretend that a tendency 
like this, among the grandest and most real which moral con- 
duct possesses, is to be obliterated and destroyed, or to be 
counteracted and overbalanced, so that the time shall come, 
under the government of the Most Holy, when sin shall no 
longer call forth abhorrence and indignation ? 

Nay, what is the very principle of all this theory itself, 
against which we contend, but an assertion of the fact that 
this tendency of sin to draw out the disapprobation of a holy 
mind, shall find in the discipline of the Holy One a most 
signal confirmation? The very doctrine which this strange 
evasion is brought forward to defend is that in the moral 
government of God he will give the fullest expression to that 
abhorrence which sin tends to awaken; that to do so is a most 
imperative necessity of his character, and that whatever other 
tendencies may fail of their fulfillment, this, by which sin 
stands related to the condemning sentiment of a holy uni- 
verse and a holy God, shall find its complete establishment, 
and shall become one of the most solemn realities of our 
eternal state. What other end than this can the government 
of God be supposed to exist for ? 

Nay, if ali the tendencies of sin are to be counteracted, 
the advocates of this theory will find upon their hands a task 
more difficult than even that of vindicating that Divine dis- 
posal which should permit the existence of a thing, no possible 
tendency of which could ever contribute to the good result 
which Infinite wisdom is aiming to secure. They will have to 
defend that appalling exercise of power which shall, in its 
sovereignty, have counteracted att the tendencies of sin, and 
among them, its tendencies to remorse, to permanence, to the 
abhorrence of the holy, and to the disapprobation of God. 

The suggestion, then, that the tendencies of sin, under the 
government of God, are all to be counteracted, seems plainly 
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indefensible. But if these tendencies are not all counteracted, 
then the fact remains that sin contributes by its own real ten- 
dencies to the results of the Divine government, and is to that 
extent @ means of them. If those results are in all respects 
the best possible absolutely, it follows that sin is the means of 
the greatest good. If nothing else than sin could, in its place, 
have secured equal results through God’s interposition, then is 
sin the necessary means of the greatest good, and guilt is 
essential to the complete blessedness of the universe. On this 
theory the permission and the introduction of iniquity are 
parts alike of that scheme of God which wisdom framed, and 
are to find, alas! the complete and equal justification of their 
existence in the contribution which they together bring to 
God’s glory, and to the supreme blessedness of his creation. 


In opposition to every form of this doctrine, Dr. Taylor 
maintained that which has received so fully the suffrage of the 
New England divines, that the object of preference in the Di- 
vine permission of evil, is not sin over holiness, but that plan 
with which, as Edwards says, sin “ may be certainly and in- 
fallibly connected ;” with, however, this difference, that what 
they taught obscurely, and with many contradictions, he has 
maintained with great distinctness, and with unimpeachable 
consistency. While, however, he agrees with a certain class 
of their statements, in affirming that it is the system and not 
the sin connected with it, which is the proper object of divine 
choice, as compared with holiness, he maintains at the same 
time that the peculiar fact in the system with which sin is 
thus connected, may be the freedom of the moral beings who 
enter into it; and that we are unable to decide positively that 
either in the present, or in the best, or indeed in any moral 
system, it were possible for Omnipotence to prevent ad/ sin. 
He affirms, with absolute confidence, that in any instance of 
transgression, obedience were better than sin, and would in- 
volve a yet higher blessedness of the creation than sin could 
be made, by whatever Divine counteraction, to promote. He 
teaches that the reason why holiness is not in every instance 
secured, may be that the arrangements which would be nec- 
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essary to secure it, would be destructive to the freedom of 
action from which the system derives its adaptation to the 
highest blessedness. In this view, while sin is not connected 
with the Divine government by any preference of it to holiness, 
it is connected with it by the perverseness of men ; insomuch 
that the only choice possible to God, may have been between 
the present system, involving as a certain, thongh not as a 
necessary, consequence, the existing amount of evil, and some 
other of far inferior adaptation to the good of his creation. 
Evil being connected with the system by no necessity of the 
system itself, and by no connivance of God or preference of it 
to holiness, not only this providential permission of evil, but 
the most complete and universal foreordination of it, are ex- 
plained and vindicated. If sin is to occur, then, as Edwards 
argues, it is doubtless better that the time and manner of its 
occurrence should be under the guidance of Infinite wisdom, 
in order that this element of evil may be reduced within the 
narrowest limits. Such arrangements of motives and influ- 
ences as will most effectually check its spread, and contribute 
to the recovery of those infected by it, become in the highest 
degree desirable; and thus the complete foreordination of 
events, the universality of the Divine decrees, stand above all 
serious objection. 

In the volumes before us, Dr. Taylor defends his scheme 
against the common objections very briefly and with great 
earnestness in arguments, through which, our remaining space 
will not permit us to follow him. He shows, in a separate 
series of lectures, how we may entertain opposite preferences 
towards the same object at the same time, not indeed as com- 
pared with the same thing, but as preferring it now to one, and 
now to another, of two alternatives. A man may prefer wealth 
to poverty, and at the same time not prefer to incur the dis- 
honesty by which alone in a given instance wealth can be se- 
cured. He may, in this instance, prefer poverty, not indeed to 
wealth, but to the compliances by which alone he can secure 
wealth; but it would be plainly a mistake to say that he has 
any preference of poverty over wealth, when those two things 
are compared ; or that he wills that those in whose employ he 
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is, should keep him poor, because poverty is, in some respects, 
an useful thing to him; or that he has an avowed preference 
for one of these objects, and a secret preference for the other ; 
or that he prefers wealth to poverty, in itself considered, but 
poverty to wealth, all things considered. The plain fact is, 
that he does not prefer poverty ¢o wealth, at all, but only to 
the methods of dishonor by which alone, in his circumstances, 
wealth can be obtained. The clear and beautiful distinction : 
which Dr. Taylor has thus illustrated, suffices perfectly, not 
only to vindicate God’s providential permission of evil, but 
also that whole revealed doctrine of the foreordination of all 
events which the evangelical theology has so earnestly as- 
serted, by showing that His purposes involve no connivance 
of God in the sins of men, recognize no superior usefulness of 
sin in the divine kingdom, and leave the obligations of his 
creatures in unimpaired force. 

This formidable difficulty having been thus satisfactorily 
disposed of there remains no obstacle to the grand conclusion 
which affirms the perfect character of God—his high author- 
ity over men, and the obligation to a hearty acceptance of 
his government. However sin may occur under the arrange- 
ments of a system which is for other reasons the most desira- 
ble, it is an object only of disapproval and of abhorrence on the 
part of God, and every effort which benevolence can prompt, 
and wisdom can justify, is made to prevent it. His holy - 
law stands in all its authority—its solemn sanctions are as’ 
majestic and awful as though sin had never occurred—his | 
administration, which aims to restrain and subordinate every 
manifestation of the sin which wisdom will not allow God 
effectually to prevent, is relieved of all objection—and that 
most momentous of all facts to man, the fact of his obligation 
to do right, stands in all its majesty to control his voluntary 
and responsible nature. 

The second volume of the treatise is devoted principally to 
an exposition of the moral government of God as revealed:in ° 
the scriptures. It presents a careful argument upon the rep- 
resentative nature of the Jewish economy, and an exegesis of 

VOL. XVII. 63 
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some of the most important passages of the New Testament ; 
all which we necessarily pass over. 

It contains also a number of subordinate discussions, some 
of which possess great interest. One of them is an examina- 
tion of the nature of miracles, in which a very serious error 
of Dr. Chalmers is refuted. Chalmers maintains that created 
agents have the power—and indeed have actually exercised 
it—of producing miraculous events. This conception Dr. 
Taylor encounters with very earnest, and, we think, conclu- 
sive argument; and claims it as the sole prerogative of God 
to alter or interfere with His own constitution of nature. 

Another presents briefly the argument for the necessity of 
a Revelation. Upon this topic a volume might be written, 
but our author condenses into the brief compass of four lec- 
tures the important ideas which necessitate his conclusion of 
its indispensableness to man. His argument on this point 
possesses great cogency. While he admits that the grand 
facts of the Biblical scheme are clearly discoverable by the 
light of nature, he shows how indisposed philosophers have 
ever been to any earnest effort for the discovery of the hum- 
bling truths of the gospel, and how indispensable in view of 
this willful blindness was a clear disclosure in language, of the 
grand facts which concern our immortal destiny. His argu- 
ment on this point is comprehensive and beautiful in a very 
high degree. Borrowing from the skeptic his conclusion that 
nature teaches us all that we need to know, and affirming it 
with startling fullness and power, he yet draws from our 
common Christian apologetics their asserted and unquestion- 
able fact that nowhere has the light of nature done anything 
effectual for ‘man’s guidance. He thus brings the whole 
teaching of nature, with no limitations or denials of its full- 
ness, to the support of Christianity ; and shows by the very 
example of the infidel writers themselves, how important even 
in their view is a written exposition of truth, which yet 
all may have personal means of knowing. They who thiuk it 
very important that their views should be expressed in written 
language adapted to the human mind and to the wants of the 
age, are thus precluded by their own practice from question- 
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ing the advantage of a Revelation, however its truths are 
capable of being otherwise ascertained. A great deal of in- 
fidel argument thus falls to the ground, and much is brought, 
like Tindal’s “Christianity as old as Creation,” to yield an 
enforced, but important, support to the evidences of that 
Christian scheme which it so distinctly affirms to be, in all its 
great principles, identical with the religion of nature. 

But our discussion must come to an end. We have written 
of Dr. Taylor with a partiality which it were vain to deny 
or to conceal. Years ago, in the full vigor of his manhood, we 
listened to these discourses as they fell fresh from his lips ; 
listened with conceptions ever expanding, ever rising, of the 
great glory of that government which he loved to expound 
and to vindicate—listened with throbbing heart and impulses 
that can never be either expressed or forgotten. We gather- 
ed from his lips convictions which have been a lifelong bless- 
ing and joy—that have deepened the sense of responsibility 
forever, and we offer this tribute of respect and affection to 
the memory of one who, as a theological teacher, never had 
his superior. We learned to appreciate the comprehensive- 
ness of his inquiries—the intense earnestness with which he 
advocated his views, and the freedom with which he invited 
objection. The public which has known him hitherto only as 
a controversialist and a preacher, has yet to form its opinion 
of him as a philosopher and a theologian. As one and ano- 
ther of his efforts comes forth from the press—-shaped by other 
hands than his own for the public eye—his successors will 
begin to understand the breadth of his researches, and, like 
other men, he will find the estimation which his labors 
deserve. 

But whatever may be, either now or hereafter, the general 
judgment of the success of the great discussion which we have 
described, there can be no doubt that it will make a lasting 
impression upon the theological reasonings of men, in relation 
to the government of God. We rejoice to know that with the 
improving religious sensibility, and the deepening religious 
conviction of these ages, more and more of the interest of all 
serious thinkers must center round the great themes here dis- 
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cussed. The mind which, more than any other in all the re- 
ligious literature of the world, has critically tested the princi- 
ples and the administration of the divine government under 
which we live, will ever be an object of philosophic interest. 
The serious and life-long effort of a most active and able intel- 
lect, employed thus definitely in so important a work, can 
hardly fail to possess a high value. The thorough discussion 
of objections as old as philosophy itself, and hitherto intracta- 
ble under any analysis, must long attract inquirers to the study 
of his works. We need not contend that his writings are 
exempt from minor inconsistencies and errors, but even if 
those errors were far greater than they are, these works would 
be of no small value, for the numerous and ingenious sugges- 
tions which they afford, and for the vigor with which great 
principles are carried out to their results. But when such 
clearness of conception and force of reasoning are devoted to 
the support of evangelical truth, all the interest of novelty, of 
variety, or of ingenuity, sinks into insignificance, compared 
with that which belongs to the questions which he treats. No 
lover of the word of God can fail to feel an obligation to the 
mind which consecrated such talents to its defense and eluci- 
dation. No thoughtful soul, of sufficient candor to sympa- 
thize with the struggles of minds grappling unequally with the 
errors and difficulties which have obscured theology, can fail 
to feel an emotion of gratitude to the patient and earnest think- 
er who has removed so many stumbling blocks from the beaten 
track of thought. Never before have the ways of God re- 
ceived a vindication so complete and so extended; never 
before has the system of grace in the gospel been so eluci- 
dated, or been so defended from the assaults of skepticism. The 
distinctions which escaped the acuteness of Leibnitz, and 
which evaded the grasp of Edwards, have been drawn by his 
patient thought into clear view, and defended from all serious 
objection. The theological prejudice to which the old obscu- 
rity is still dear, may yet, for a while, reject his views ; bigotry 
may even—it will be safe to do so for some small time yet— 
anathematize' the whole scheme of thought as only a heresy, 
stigmatize its author in the approved theological method by 
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some name of odium, and thus retard the acceptance of views 
which so exalt the goodness, and prove the sincerity of God. 
But these lectures on the Moral Government of God will open 
rich mines of thought which many a useful laborer will work 
for the instruction of the church and the world—will stimulate 
the thoughts of other minds to yet wider and completer views— 
will live when the theological denunciations of our day are 
forgotten and dead—and will give their author a distinguished 
name among those who have consecrated the noblest talents to 
the grandest work, and have, by elucidating the character of 
God and establishing the claims of the gospel, won a lasting 
title to the respect and the gratitude of mankind, 
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Articte V.—DR. BELLOWS ON “THE SUSPENSE OF FAITH.” 


An Address to the Alumni of the Divinity School of Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, Mass., given July 19, 1859. 
By Henry W. Bettows. New York: C.8. Francis & Co. 
8vo. pp. 46. 


Tuer are many topics brought forward in the notable ad- 
dress of Dr. Bellows, which invite discussion. If we do not 
totally mistake the drift of the discourse, there runs through it 
a confession, or avowal we should rather say, that the Unita- 
rian movement has operated, and that by a legitimate ten- 
dency, in favor of skepticism and irreligion. Dr. Bellows pro- 
poses to account for the decline of inward vitality in the Uni- 
tarian body, and his explanation is that the mind of the age 
is so far drawn away from God as to render the exertions of 
that body well-nigh superfluous! In the common “suspense 
of faith,” its vocation is gone, and its decadence and decrep- 
itude, at the moment of outward success, is a consequence in- 
evitable and perhaps not to be deplored! We are sincerely 
desirous to do no injustice to this remarkable Address, which in 
more than one respect commands our admiration. Dr. Bellows 
discovers on every page a penetrating discernment of the signs 
of the times, and a wide observation coupled with a striking 
felicity of expression. We must regard it as a mark of his 
frankness and his disposition to deal honestly with every 
question, that he should so fully sanction the gravest charge 
that was ever brought, or ever could be brought, against the 
denomination of which he is a distinguished leader. He 
explains the “despondency, self-questioning, anxiety,” “ un- 
deniable chill in the missionary zeal,” and “ undeniable apa- 
thy in the denominational life” of the Unitarians, by as- 
signing a particular, then a general, and then a universal, 
reason. The particular reason is the activity of other agencics, 
such as literature, political and democratic life and the news- 
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paper press, in emancipating the public mind from bigotry 
and superstition,—agencies which, as Dr. Bellows soon has 
occasion to say, in doing the work of the Unitarians for them, 
have made the times unreligious. The general reason for their 
“pausing posture and self-distrust ” is found in the recently 
discovered fact that the characteristics of the Unitarian body 
are those of Protestantism itself, the Unitarian movement 
being only the advanced wave of a movement far more gen- 
eral; and the logical tendencies of Protestantism, according to 
Dr. Bellows, are towards the abandonment of the church as 
an independent institution, the denial of Christianity as a 
supernatural revelation, and the abolishment of worship as a 
separate interest. The universal reason for the languishing 
life of so prosperous a religious body is asserted to be the 
unavoidable reaction of human nature from its centrifugal 
motion with reference to God; a motion which the author of 
this discourse vindicates as a temporary necessity, though it 
involves, according to his description of it, the forsaking of 
God, self-worship, and the reign of self-will. Protestantism, in 
his view, is the champion of this centrifugal tendency which 
moves man to self-assertion, self-direction, and self-culture ; 
which carries him away from God in pursuit of civilization ; 
and Unitarians, as “ Protestants of the Protestants,” are at the 
apogee of the orbit. In them, as standing in the van of the 
epoch, the pendulum has reached its extreme bound, and of 
course is compelled to stop. Now, we simply call attention 
to the circumstance that underneath all the ingenuity and 
eloquence of this Address, and inwrought into its whole struc- 
ture, is the acknowledgment that the Unitarian denomina- 
tion has been unconsciously at work in conjunction with the 
forces that war against revealed religion. Its energies are 
relaxed for the reason that doubt and unbelief have become 
general, and men feel it to be high time for them to come 
back to God, apart from whom they have in vain sought 
repose. 

We shall not be charged with being uncharitable for agree- 
ing with Dr. Bellows. But before we proceed to say how far 
we agree and how far we differ, in regard to the defects of Uni- 
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tarianism, let us give the slight value of our endorsement 
to the passages which depict the modern suspense of faith. 
The evil may be somewhat exaggerated in the description, 
though Dr. Bellows makes abundant allowance for exceptions, 
and interposes a frequent caveat against an over rigid in- 
terpretation of his language. There are some phenomena, 
like the powerful reaction, that began years ago against Ration- 
alism, among the educated classes in Germany, which might 
be brought up as indicating a revival instead of a decline of 
faith. But he who reads the ablest books, and marks the 
spirit of the public press, and confers much with educated 
men, and puts himself in the current of magnetic sympathy 
with the thinking mind of the day, will see a great deal of 
truth, as well as a great deal of force, in the following passages, 
taken from different parts of this interesting discourse : 


“If we would know the religious tendencies of our Protestant age, (for I deny 
the existence of any living Catholic Church in an estimate of the world-move- 
ments of the time,) we must go outside the churches, to the vast population, said 
to be much more than half, perhaps three-quarters, of every considerable commu- 
nity, that goes to church nowhere ; we must notice the deepening hostility of 
all states to established churches ; the disjunction between science and faith, lite- 
rature and theology ; the transference of the faith of the people from the church 
to the school-house ; the popularity of all attacks upon the clergy; the accept- 
ance and elevation of those ministers, understood to be suspected and discoun- 
tenanced by the rest; the open and extensive sale of infidel books; the growing 
use of the Sabbath for recreation—not, as abroad, under the smile of the church, 
but in direct contempt of its frown; the easy conscience of the people in the pro- 
found secularity of their lives—indicating their contentment in a condition of 
alienation from religious relations and ideas; the frequency of suicide ; the in- 
creasing laxity of the marriage-bond ; the defense of scortatory love—all marked 
indications of the decay of religious ideas; the peculiar interest attached to 
preaching in contradistinction to worship, and the necessity of keeping together 
the church-going class by the extra allurements of gifted speech ; the general in- 
culeation of morality on utilitarian grounds ; the excellence, as citizens and neigh- 
bors, of an avowedly irreligious class ; the popular and applauded hostility of the 
philanthropy of the day to the churches—the most accomplished orators of the 
times, being high-toned, virtuous, respected men, and virulent assailants of the 
religious creeds and customs and institutions of the community ; the existence of 
a vast and governing class in this country, felt in all our elections, and more and 
more shaping our institutions, with whom not only is the higher law in its refined 
form unknown, but whom religious considerations of any kind seem to sway not 
at all; so that an infidel, as such, would not perhaps stand a poor chance asa 
candidate for the presidency. I do not forget that religious or sectarian prejudices 
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exert. a considerable influence in our politics. But when we remember how 
numerous and powerful the great religious sects in our country are, it becomes 
still more striking to think how large must be the body of citizens, without 
religious prejudices, that is, for the masses, without religious ideas, when they are 
the regular reliance of the democratic (which is the logical) party, in all our great 
elections. I call it, then, an unreligious age—I do noi say irreligious, for that 
implies active opposition to religion; not a bad, or an immoral, or a discouraging, 
or a wicked age—better, doubtless, on the whole, and in respect of the general 
interests of society, than any that has preceded it—but nevertheless character- 
istically an unreligious age—despite its philanthropy and its throes of sectarian 
piety, its rights of man, and its self-complacency toward God.” pp. 13, 14, 15. 

“But to say that the animating and characteristic quality of the American 
people of the nineteenth century is religion, worship, faith, or that whatever is 
theological and ecclesiastical in our terms and usages represents a living spirit, and 
not a revered memory, is more than a just discrimination will allow. On the con- 
trary, the science, philosophy and literature of the day are busily engaged in 
creating substitutes for religion—and authorizing the continuance of the names 
and forms and symbols of. worship and faith, after asserting, in more or less 
obvious language, the irrelevancy of the things themselves.” p. 16. 


We live in a time 


‘‘In which knowingness, curiosity, wit, covetousness, and publicity, external 
accomplishments, arts, and achievements, have so largely taken the place of the 
deeper passions and richer experiences of the soul; and in which conjugal love, 
parental care, filial reverence, domestic quietude, true friendship, spiritual art, 
poetic imagination, and private. peace, seem so lamentably in abeyance. Man’s 
body, tasked by this quick time, is furrowed with the lash, and begs for mercy ; 
his-nerves have come to the surface with the unnatural strain ; his spirits fagged, 
or unduly stimulated, send him moping or maudlin to the mad-house, or dig him 
an early grave. Meanwhile his proud work is to moor the hemispheres side by 
side with his metallic cable: to decant the oceans with the syphon of his Isthmus 
canal; or to swallow the continent when he flings toward the Pacific his iron rod. 
His insolert pleasure is to dance over dread Niagara on the showman’s rope, or to 
hang above it in the slippery clouds, till he dwindles it to a ripple. His archi- 
tecture, gay with emulative cost, covers cheerless homes; his churches, splendid 
with sectarian rivalry, shelter unworshiping hearts, His philanthropic assemblies, 
crowded and frequent, breathe violence and hatred while they advocate the rights 
of man, and rebuke the church in the tones of Mephistopheles.” p. 26. 


We cannot go along with Dr. Bellows in holding Protestant- 
ism responsible for modern unbelief and for the disposition 
of men to turn their backs upon the Christian church. We 
would concede that the Protestant movement was liable to re- 
sult in a lawless or unbelieving spirit ; that it carried with it 
this danger of abuse. But the result, as far as it is. actual, is 
due to a perversion of Protestant principles. It is not their 
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natural growth, the development of a germ that lay in them; 
but it is a result accomplished not without a direct departure 
from the Protestant doctrines and the Protestant spirit. For 
the Reformation, as we have said in a former Article, was a 
genuine religions movement, having its deepest impulse in the 
profound religious wants of the human soul in its sinful aliena- 
tion from God. That freedom of thought should occasion free- 
thinking in the bad sense of the word, that a release from an 
unjust yoke should occasion the renunciation of proper and 
wholesome authority, is something for which the reformers are 
not accountable, because this result is the incident, not the 
fruit, of their work. They did not destroy faith, but puri- 
fied it and infused into it a fresh life. They took away noth- 
ing for which they did not give something better in return. 
Tiey gave mer the Bible and direct access to the Redeemer 
and a Church whose members are united by a common love to 
Him, and by the indwelling of His Spirit. If men cast away 
these treasures, so may they, if they will, cast away all truth 
and every most precious gift of God. 

We pass from this subordinate topic to the consideration of the 
most unsound and objectionable portion of the Address. We 
allude to the third head in which Dr. Bellows develops his 
notion of centrifugal and centripetal forces, the former drawing 
man away from God, and the latter sending him back. This cen- 
trifugal motion, be it observed, is notsin, or the guilty abuse of 
freedom, but is declared to be essential to the very “existence 
of generic or individual man,” it being necessary for his well- 
being that he should depart from communion with God in 
order “ to develop his personal powers and faculties, relieved of 
the over-awing and predominating presence of his Author.” 
In this absence from God, he learns his freedom and thus quali- 
fies himself for obedience, acquires a will of his own which he 
can afterwards surrender, becomes possessed of intellectual and 
moral independence. This alienation from his Maker is, in 
fact, Dr. Bellows explicitly teaches, a process of creation,—that 
completion of man’s nature which prepares him for religion. 
So that the world, which represents the centrifugal tendency, is 
right and does its work well, not less than the church which 
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represents the centripetal. Only the world when it has fin- 
ished its task, must not, and will not, insist on going farther, 
but yields to the church, and the pendulum swings back. 

We confess our amazement at hearing this theory from the 
lips of a Christian theologian who undertakes to plead against 
unbelief and in favor of conservatism. It is a Pantheistic 
theory in its principle, and subverts in the end the foundations 
of revealed religion. Let us arrange the brief comments we 
have to make upon it, in a distinct manner. 

1. This centrifugal theory is in radical contrast with the 
Bible explanation of man’s desertion of God. Let the reader 
turn to the opening of Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, and he 
will find irreligion traced, not to a compliance with a natural 
law, but to the foolish and culpable violation of a moral law. 
Man did not like to retain God in his knowledge, and acted 
the part of a fool in renouncing him; and from that act of 
infatuation, a deluge of iniquity and misery has flowed over 
the earth. It is true that the sinful experience of the race 
has taught valuable lessons, but this fact simply proves an 
overruling Providence, and implies no necessity for sin and no 
proper tendency to good inhering in it. The Bible, from 
beginning to end, in its earnest condemnation of ungodliness, 
frowns upon a theory which advocates ungodliness as a gym- 
nastic exercise preliminary to religion. 

2. Dr. Bellows’s theory is at variance with the Scriptural 
idea of the nature of sin, as a transgression of law which 
admits of no defense or excuse, which calls for earnest repent- 
ance, and engenders nothing but evil. As we read these 
paragraphs of his discourse, they seemed like an attempt to 
justify the Prodigal Son’s abandonment of his father’s house. 
Had he held a similar doctrine, he would have come back 
with a confession something like this: “ Father, I have obeyed 
the centrifugal tendency of my nature (which it was necessary 
and advisable that Ishould obey) long enough ; I have reached 
the apogee of the orbit in which I was made to move, and am 
now, as you observe, on my way back; and I must say, that 
important and desirable as my desertion of you was, and 
great as the treasures are which I have gained by it, I have 
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not found rest, but simply qualified myself to find it.” The 
Prodigal Son had no such thoughts as these, when he said: 
‘Father, I have sInnep..... and am not wortny to be 
called thy son.” If the parable of the Publican be changed 
in like manner to accommodate this Pantheistic conception of 
sin, how does all its earnestness evaporate! If any of our 
readers doubt the fidelity of our representation of this part of 
the Address, we beg them to read it for themselves, and they 
will find that we are faithfully giving its real purport. 

3. The conception of sin, which is given in this head of the 
discourse, apart from Scriptural testimony, is known and felt 
to be false. Sin is emptied of its contents, and divested of its 
characteristic quality, when it is declared to be in harmony 
with law, and a place is given to it in the system of moral 
order. Sin is the unreasonable, tctally evil and undesirable 
abuse of the free and responsible will, which, being free, can 
revolt against its law. To make the forsaking of “od the dic- 
tate of man’s true nature and true interest, is to confound 
moral distinctions. If ain is a step requisite to man’s progress, 
it is a step which ought to be taken, and never ought to be 
repented of, so far, at least, as repentance includes compunc- 
tion and regret. 

4. The doctrine that forgetfulness of God helps on self-culture 
and builds up human nature, is contrary to the truth. A loyal 
mind towards God does not repress human activity, keep down 
energy and enterprise, or interfere in any form with that 
growth and free exertion of powers by which man becomes a 
strong and civilized being. There is nothing in the worship 
of God, and in heartfelt obedience to his laws and codpera- 
tion with his designs, to hinder the upward movement of the 
race on the path of culture. If religion does not weaken the 
individual who has already attained to this culture of his 
faculties, no more does it impede him while in the process. 
We believe that Dr. Bellows has taken up, on this subject, an 
ingenious, but mischievous and unfounded hypothesis. 

5. The centrifugal theory in question, when consistently 
carried out, would undermine Christianity as a supernatural 
system. 
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If anything is clearfrom the Scriptures, Christianity is a meth- 
od of redemption from sin and its penalties ; from that sin which 
involves guilt and moral condemnation. It is a sinful and 
fatal disobedience to law, which occasions the interposition of 
God. Christianity did not come to aid on the peaceful pro- 
gress of natural laws and a normal development of human 
nature, but to deliver man from a self-imposed burden of sin 
and guilt, from which he could not deliver himself. Here, in 
the awful fact of sin, lies the necessity for supernatural inter- 
vention. Christ was sent into the world “to save sinners,” 
and “to destroy the works of the devil.” He who drops the 
fact of sin out of his theological system, has no office for re- 
vealed religion to fulfill. At least, the need of a revelation is 
not so imperative ; the work to be accomplished by it, in 
distinction from natural religion, is not so considerable as to 
warrant the miraculous intervention of the Creator, or render 
faith in such an intervention easy. If there is need of a de- 
liverance from guilt and from the yoke of sin, we can under- 
stand why the Son of God is sent to procure that deliverance ; 
but not otherwise. To make light of sin, or to give up the 
simple, earnest view of its nature and guilt, leaves Chris- 
tianity with no specific work to accomplish; and the step 
thence to the denial of a supernatural revelation, is a short 
one. 

6. It is impossible, on this theory of sinless aberration from 
God, to oppose successfully Mr. Parker and the school of 
Naturalism. 

Mr. Parker disbelieves in revelation because he does not 
believe in the doctrine of sin, or rather oscillates between 
Pantheistic notions on the subject, and the true Christian 
view. In his published “Experience as a Minister,” in a 
formal description of his theology, he has not a word to say 
on the subject of sin. A theology that takes no account of 
the corruption and guilt of mankind! A theology that ig- 
nores the most palpable fact in every man’s knowledge, 
and a fact of infinite significance! Throughout his wri- 
tings are scattered passages which, in effect, deny the re- 
ality of guilt, making sin, as he somewhere expresses it, , 
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the “tripping of a child who is learning to walk;” that is to 
say, an inevitable occurrence, according to natural laws; an 
evil that cures itself. If he thoroughly held this view and 
carried it to the end, he would bea Pantheist, like his friend 
Mr. Emerson, whom he lauds so highly. But having a 
strong sense of justice, and a conscience, he halts, denounces 
iniquity, believes in personality, and proclaims himself a Theist. 
If, again, he would take ¢Ais conviction and carry it out to 
the end, clearly and profoundly grasping the fact of sin, he 
would believe in redemption and Christianity. But his trouble 
is, that he sticks to nothing; he vibrates between incompatible 
systems, and mixes up in his belief and teaching incongruous 
principles. If he did not believe so much in sin, he would 
be a Pantheist; if he believed in sin enough, he would be 
a Christian. He is neither the one nor the other, but alter- 
nately approaches both. He takes up the historical opinions 
of the Tiibingen school, in regard to the origin of Christianity 
and the New Testament canon, appearing not to see that 
they are inseparabie from the Pantheistic philosophy, are 
founded in it and required by it; a philosophy which they 
hold, and he discards. It must be clear to every compe- 
tent reader of Mr. Parker, and to none more clear, we fancy, 
than to such men as Mr. Emerson, that he stands, theo- 
logically, in an equivocal, self-contradictory, unstable positicn. 

Dr. Bellows condemns the views of Mr. Parker, as well as 
the temper with which he advocates them. Thereis manifested 
in the discourse before us a decided repugnance to the Natu- 
ralism with which Mr. Parker’s name has become, in this 
country, identified. But Dr. Bellows, as far as he lets go 
the clear and earnest doctrine oi sin, the great postulate of 
Christian theology, the truth to which the mission and work 
of Christ are the correlate,--throws away his weapons. He 
cannot logically defend himself against the assaults of unbe- 
lief, he cannot contend for a supernatural revelation against 
such as are content with a pure system of natural religion, 
while he continues to hold these loose and feeble views upon 
the nature of sin and the character of mankind before a holy 
God. It is vain to surrender the premises and then demand 
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the conclusion, to proclaim that there is no disease and then 
to extol the heaven-sent remedy. 

7. We come to the real source of that conscious weak- 
ness in the Unitarian body, which this Address admits and 
endeavors to explain. It springs from the same cause that 
has occasioned the lapse of Mr. Parker, and so many with 
him, from the faith in revealed religion. Unitarianism de- 
nied the incarnation and atonement of Christ; but the motive 
of this denial was disbelief in the doctrine of sin, as taught 
in the Scriptures and held by the Church. The doctrine of 
human guilt was the first truth renounced, and the others 
were given up afterwards, as a matter of course. Not only 
were the philosophies in regard to the origin of sin in the 
individual and the race, called in question, as they fairly 
might be; human character, it was affirmed, had been grossly 
defamed, and men deserved to be much better thought of, 
and might hope for better things in the world to come, 
than the creeds of Christendom had allowed. The conse- 
quence of these negations was, that the characteristic, essen- 
tial truth of Christianity was very much reduced. It was 
natural for another generation to raise the question as to 
the necessity of communicating from heaven truth, the most 
of which had been suggested, if not established before, by 
the unassisted reason. It was natural, moreover, to doubt the 
reality of miracles which fulfilled no higher end than to give 
a divine sanction to this truth. If Christianity added so little 
to natural religion, why look for miracles in connection with 
it? Why not regard Christianity as a purely human pro- 
duct? Then, when the first period of conflict attending the 
rise of Unitarianism among us was over, candid minds would 
inquire if St. Paul and St. John did not really teach, in sub- 
stance, the theology of the church upon sin and the Saviour’s 
person and work. And being obliged to give an affirmative 
answer, and being at the same time fixed in their rejection of 
this theology, they must needs give up the authority of the 
Scriptures. Thus the abandonment of the doctrine of sin led 
surely and logically to a more radical unbelief. The loss of 
vitality in the Unitarian denomination, which furnishes Dr. 
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Bellows with his theme, is due to the same influence. The 
Unitarian movement, through the views of human character 
which it favored, tended to obliterate the distinction between 
the converted Christian and the unconverted, and thus to 
submerge the church in the world. Take away the common 
experience of forgiveness and salvation through Jesus Christ, 
with the new and peculiar hopes and purposes resulting, and 
the bond of the church is dissolved. A denomination may 
remain, a school or type of opinion, but not a church. Hence, 
in our judgment, the Unitarian body had in itself, from the 
outset, the seeds of self-destruction. It must be dispersed as 
soon as these inherent tendencies to dissolution could have 
time to work out their results. 

It follows that we cannot look with much hope to any 
church of the kind which Dr. Bellows sketches, as promising 
to cure the evils of the time. A suspense of faith, in our view, 
must be remedied by a revival of faith, and not by the estab- 
lishment of forms of worship, let these be ever so appropriate 
and imposing. The weak point in this Address and in the 
position of the author is the want of a firm grasp upon the 
distinguishing principles of the gospel, as these have lived 
in believing minds and hearts from the Apostolic age until 
now. Many men who appear to be in quest of a church 
are in reality in quest of faith; in pursuit of more firm 
and satisfying convictions. We need the church, and the 
church will exist and flourish where there is a living faith 
in the Redeemer incarnate, and crucified, the just for the 
unjust. It is well for every kernel to have a shell, but not 
well to cry for the shell when the kernel is gone. A church 
which is not founded on truth which can be stated, and shown 
to be substantially coincident with the doctrines of the Re- 
formation, is a house built on the sand. The confusion and 
unbelief of the age call not so much for the construction of 
external institutions which always grow and are never made, 
as for the clear apprehension of the essential principles of the 
gospel, and above all for a more vital and adoring faith in 
Him who brought us salvation. 
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Yet we thank Dr. Bellows for his timely plea for institu- 
tions and for his pithy rebuke of the radicals and come-outers. 
That a man of his standing and influence should raise his 
voice on the conservative side in behalf of reverence and order, 
is a gratifying event. While we differ from him as to the 
cure which the disorders of the times require, and have 
plainly stated the grounds of this dissent, we desire to record 
our appreciation of the high literary merits of the Address, and 
our cordial agreement with many of the reflections which it 
embodies. 

VOL. XVII. 64 
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Articte VL—DR. OSGOOD ON THE BROAD CHURCH. 


1. The Religious Aspects of the Age, with a glance at the 
Church of the Present, and the Church of the Future; be- 
ing Addresses delivered at the Anniversary of the Young 
Men's Christian Union, of New York. By Samuzt Oseoop, 
D. D., and others. New York: Thatcher & Hutchinson, 
1858. 


2. The Broad Altar Pulpit: A semi-monthly publication 
of Sermons by eminent clergymen of various Christian de- 
nominations. Vol. I, No.1. The Broad Altar. By Rev. 
Samuet Oscoop, D. D. New York. 1859. 


3. The Coming Church and its Clergy. Address to the 
Graduating Class at the Meadville Theological Seminary, 
June 30, 1858. By Samvzt Osaoon, Minister of the Church 
of the Messiah, in New York. New York: Christian In- 
quirer Office. 1859. 


Dr. Oscoop is well known as one of the most learned and 
cultivated ministers in the Unitarian denomination. The re- 
cent discussions in that body upon the subject of the Broad 
Church, began with his speech delivered before a Christian 
Association in May, 1858, and contained in the first of the 
pamphlets whose titles are given at the head of this Article. 
It is he, as much as any other, who set on foot this movement, 
to which the attention of the public has been lately drawn by 
the discourse of Dr. Bellows, at Cambridge. To Dr. Osgood, 
therefore, we naturally look for authentic information in re- 
gard to this new idea or scheme ; and such information we 
have furnished us in several publications, the latest of which 
is the Address at Meadville. To this Address, as being the 
most recent and most mature statement of his views, we shall 
principally refer, deriving, however, what light we may from 
other sources. 
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It may be well to remark that this movement has no con- 
nection with that powerful party in the Church of England, 
to which Dr. Arnold belonged, and of which Mr. Maurice 
and Mr. Kingsley are distinguished leaders. In the two 
movements there is a similar conception of the nature and 
offices of the visible church, and some approach in theological 
belief. But the departure of the English divines who have 
been named, from the standards of orthodoxy, is hardly suffi- 
cient to bring them into doctrinal sympathy with the Ameri- 
can Unitarians who are now debating the project of a Broad 
Church. 

In reference to this new church, our readers will desire to 
learn its proposed basis of organization. What calls for its 
formation? Is it to supplant existing churches, or to be de- 
veloped from them? What is to be the creed, and what the 
principle of fellowship? What is to be its peculiar work in 
distinction from the church as at present established? Whence 
does it hope to gain its members? Does the plan give 
promise of success ? 

In answering these questions, we avail ourselves of Dr. 
Osgood’s aid. After warning the Meadville students of the 
disappointment to which the young theologian is liable from 
having cherished an exaggerated confidence in speculative 
doctrines and arguments, compared with the power of per- 
sonal affection, and with other forces by which the world is 
governed, he proceeds to assert the possibility of a ministry 
that shall be at once enlightened and affectionate; that shall 
lay hold of all the elements of useful influence. This minis- 
try is to be realized in “the Coming Church,” which it is the 
object of the discourse to portray. First, we have the Idea of 
this Church of the Future. And here we fall back on the 
Author’s own words: 


‘* All churches or religious communions, whether Gentile, Jewish, or Christian, 
rest upon some real or alleged revelations of God to the souls of men; and all 
join to prove that the normal and rational state of our humanity requires religious 
associations quite as decidedly as domestic and civil associations, and brings the 
three into the most intimate relations. Christianity, of course, did not create, 
but matured the idea of such religious union; and the Christian Church fulfilled 
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the more or less vague and mingled hopes and promises of the Gentile and He- 
brew Churches. The Christian Church owes its preéminence to the natu<< of the 
Divine manifestation upon which it is based, and to the nature of the human 
fellowship which it establishes. It is based upon faith in the immediate presence 
of God in man, in such presence especially and supernaturally in Jesus Christ, 
and generally in all men who receive the Holy Spirit that gave him his Divine 
unction or supernatural Messiahship. ‘God in Christ, ard through the Spirit 
with all true men,’ this is the essence of the Christian faith, and the fel- 
lowship thereby established in accordance with this faith. The faith itself im- 
plied a close and exalted fellowship, since it drew all believers together around 
a central personality, in the unity of a powerful and all-pervading Spirit. It 
drew them together around the Master as the center of Divine influence or head 
of the communion, and associated them together as co-working members 
under that head; and as suclf united not by politic expedients or mechanical 
adjustments, but by vital organism. The Church of the Apostles began with the 
practical assertion of the truth which our profoundest modern philosophy is now 
most emphatically declaring—th2 truth that the complete or Divine Humanity 
is not contained in the individual man, but in mankind continuously and col- 
lectively, as regenerate and nurtured under Divine influence; and thus the very 
nature of our humanity demands that the religion that most redeems and exalts 
it shall be social as well as individual, universal as well as personal, or shall 
unite men with each other in uniting them with God. Hence the Church Uni- 
versal, with its divine faith and human fellowship, beginning with the first visible 
congregation, then extending its fellowship throughout the world, and lastly, as 
death and deepening insight exalted its associations, opening its affections to all 
the people of God on earth or in heaven, and embracing them all in one blessed 
communion.”—Meadville Address, pp 5, 6. 


To this comprehensive church Dr. Osgood claims to belong, 
in company with all Christian believers, while he exercises 
the prerogative of interpreting for himself its essential idea, 
and finds himself on this point at variance with the theories 
which have heretofore prevailed: 


“ Using this prerogative, we are in some respects at issue with the two great 
divisions of the Christian Church that have figured heretofore most conspicu- 
ously upon the arena of history; and at issue also with the two tendencies in 
the political and philosophical world that aim te supplant the Church altogether. 
The prevalent Churches are distinguished by two characteristic principles, The 
Church ca!ling itself Catholic, bases its communion upon an exclusive priesthood, 
dispensing the grace of God through Christ’s incarnation, by magical sacraments 
© be received in implicit obedience; whilst the Church calling itself ‘Evan- 
gelical,’ and quite as fitly called Calvinistic, bases its communion upon a certain 
order of dogmatic teachers dispensing the grace of God, especially offered 
by Christ’s death, by a magical doctrine and mystical experience. Both build 
the Church upon the idea of God in Christ through the Holy Spirit, and both 
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build upon the sacrifice of Christ for the salvation of the world; and so far both 
are right. But in our view both are wrong in their limitation of the objects and 
means of the revelation and the sacrifice. The Catholic is wrong in limiting 
the blessing to the priestly sacraments and passive obedience; and the Calvinist 
is wrong in limiting it to the vicarious dogma and a mystical experience. The 
Catholic maintains fitly that the virtue of Christ's sacrifice is imparted to the 
believer by obedience ; but he errs in limiting obedience to priestly legitimacy. 
The Calvinist maintains fitly that the virtue of the sacrifice is imputed to the 
believer by faith; but he errs in limiting faith to the equivocal idea of vicarious 
satisfaction of inexorable justice, and to a mystical assurance of election, in- 
stead of interpreting its power as largely as we interpret all spiritual blessings 
that set us upon new ground, and give us privileges beyond our own work or 
merit. Both err by narrowing the idea of Divine Revelation and true human- 
ity—the Catholic mainly by a false antagonism between man and nature, which 
regards matter as accursed and God as withdrawn from the earth, and bases 
redemption upon ghostly austerities and a transubstantiated wafer ; the Calvinist 
mainly by a false antagonism between God and man, which regards humanity as 
utterly depraved, and God as implacably wrathful, and bases redemption solely 
upon the imputed merits of a Divine victim and the consequent release of 
@inners from an otherwise hopeless doom. The breadth of God's grace and 
man’s: capacities is thus sadly narrowed by the two systems; and the Broad 
Church now rising throughout Christendom cannot consent to be bound by the 
limitation. We claim the right and duty of worshiping God in all his manifest- 
ations, whether in nature or the soul, Providence or Christ, and of recognizing 
humanity in all its powers and capacities, as well as in its infirmities and sins. 
Two distinctive principles mark our dissent from all the cld High Church priest- 
hoods, as well as from Rome, their rightful head, and from all the Low Church 
dogmatists, as well as from Calvin, their rightful head. The first principle is the 
presence or immanence of God in all created things, according to their degree of 
life. The second principle is the right and duty of our humanity to receive and 
cherish the Divine spirit of love and truth in the whole compass and hight of our 
faculties, whether within or beyond the customary ecclesiastical inclosures, Our 
Broad Church agrees with the former Churches in the faith that Christ is the 
Son of the living God, but goes beyond them by recognizing all other mani- 
festations of God, and opening the whole of human life to their blessing. It is, 
in eghort, the Church of the Divine Humanity. Its essential standard is not ritual 
conformity, as under the Church of the Incarnation and Transubstantiation, nor 
dogmatic orthodoxy, as under the Church of the Atonement and Election, but 
life in God’s love. Under this standard we shall have our ritual order and our 
doctrinal convictions; but these will not, as of old, be the all-in-all of the 
Church. The Broad Church will rule and regenerate men, not by trampling 
upon anything eacred to our humanity, but by accepting humanity in its spiritual 
capacities, and presenting them for the Divine blessing and guidance, It will 
believe in the Incarnation and the Atonement, and embrace and complete them 
both in its Divine Humanity. It will believe not only in God’s manifestation and 
reconciling work of old, but in his constant presence and grace.”—Meadville 
Address, pp. 6, 7, 8. 
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We might with truth deny the justice of this representation 
of Calvinism. Calvin founds the whole mission and work of 
the Saviour in the love of God, though he also holds that 
“God, in a certain ineffable manner, at the same time that 
He loved us, was nevertheless angry with us till He was recon- 
ciled in Christ.”* In other words, Christ is the gift of God’s 
infinite love to sinners, though His death is the indispensable 
ground of their forgiveness. Such is Calvin’s doctrine, and 
such is the doctrine which none deny except the Socinians. 
So “the vicarious dogma,” “the mystical experience,” and 
“the mystical assurance of election,” are phrases which rather 
stigmatize than properly characterize the Calvinistic system. 
But we will not interrupt the Author’s exposition to debate 
this topic. Nor will we take more than a single sentence to 
complain of the vagueness of his assertion of the “ immanence 
of God in all created things,” which is either a Pantheistic 
sentiment or expresses a truth which none are disposed to 
question. Not more clear or distinctive is this second principle 
which affirms our right and duty “to receive and cherish the 
Divine spirit of love and truth in the whole compass and 
hight of our faculties, whether within or beyond the cus-, 
tomary ecclesiastical inclosures.” 

Thus dissenting from the “ priestly and dogmatic churches,” 
the advocates of the Broad Church are equally opposed to 
both sections of the no-Church party; to those who would 
supplant the Church by placing the well-being of man in 
commercial and political prosperity ; to the radicals, also, who 
disown both Church and State, and rely on spasmodic reforms 
and agitations. 

In the second head of the Meadville discourse are con- 
sidered the Functions of the Coming Church, especially in 
their bearings on the minister’s office. 


“Evidently, in order to build up the Church of the Divine Humanity, or of 
God with men, it is necessary to impress men with a true sense of God, and to 
lead them to express this sense in good will, and, moreover, so to arrange the 
round of services that such impression and expression shall bear fitly upon each 





* Institutes, B. II, Chap. xvii. 
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other, and shall show the fruits of a genial and effective parish life. Hence we 
have the three main functions of the Church—instruction, worship, fellowship— 
the three functions, indeed, closely connected, and almost identical with each 
other, yet, indeed, in some respects distinct, and symbolizing themselves seve- 
rally under the names of the Pulpit, the Altar, and the Pastoral Walk. The 
Pulpit is to present God’s Word to men; the Altar is to present man’s soul to 
God ; the Parish is to nurture the life of piety and charity—that is, the practical 
reconciliation between God and man.”—Meadville Address, pp. 9, 10. 


In describing the Pulpit, Dr. Osgood forcibly urges the 
importance of vital convictions in the preacher’s own mind, 
and an unction which shall lift him above the rank of a 
theological or ethical teacher, or a mere rhetorician. The 
preacher is not to be a harsh dogmatist; nor is he to be a 
lecturer, or essayist. “Liberal Christianity,” in Dr. Osgood’s 
opinion, has suffered greatly from the secular and academic 
tone of its pulpit. He recommends to his hearers to cultivate, 
at whatever cost of discipline, the power of extempore speak- 
ing, and throws in a caution against ambitious efforts to pro- 
duce brilliant and startling sermons: 


“No man can write, probably, more than a dozen great sermons a year; and 
if the aspirant is not content with being in the main a good preacher, he must 
either turn itinerant, like the Methodists, that he may constantly exhibit his fa- 
miliar samples in new markets, or else he must weary his people out of all 
patience by the repetition of the same well-known compositions, his brain turn- 
ing bankrupt towards the demands for constant brilliancy, whilst the people, 
more clamorous for dainties, never, except by dismission, give him the benefit of 
an insolvent act.” —Meadville Address, p. 12. 


The Altar is taken as the symbol of worship, including 
praise and prayer. He would have two distinct places in the 
sanctuary for preaching and prayer, and would have the 
pulpit stand more among the congregation. Without giving 
up free prayer on the part of the pastor, he would intermin- 
gle written sentences and collects of devotion, together with 
liturgical responses from the people. The choir should be “a 
well-trained band of voices from the congregation, who could 
lead the choral pieces for the whole assembly, and give, with 
due expression, the airs that deserved finer skill and a more 
choice execution.” Solemnity and tenderness should mark all 
the services of praise and supplication; and all these should 
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be regarded by the congregation as their own act, expressing 
their affections towards God and his people. 

The Parish, and the duties of the pastor in it, are next 
discussed : 

“ Believing, as he does, that the essence of Christianity consists in being im- 
pressed with a living sense of God in his relations with our humanity, and in 
expressing that living sense in living desires and deeds, he will rejoice in being 
free from the spectral austerity that mistakes what is unearthly for heavenly, 
and in identifying the truest spirituality with the best utility. His aim will be, 
alike in the sanctuary and in the household, whether teaching the young or 
conversing with the mature, to carry out this conviction, and so to win as much 
reverence for the gospel by pastoral affections as by church services. He will be 
genial and easy in his social relations, but he will never forget the spirituality of 
his mission, nor sink the Christian pastor in the frivolous gossip or jovial boon 
companion, When most playful, his play will be the gambol of fancy and feel- 
ing, that are all the more free because perfectly sure of their ground, like the 
flock sporting merrily in green pastures, by still waters, under the good Shep- 
herd’s eye "—Meadville Address, p. 15. 

“We need a far broader pastoral principle, with its consequent policy. Our 
principle should be, that all the affections, concerns, and duties of life shall be 
consecrated by religion, and that Christianity is the point at which all truly 
human interests meet together before God to receive his blessing and interpret 
it into deeds. The policy to be followed may perhaps be fitly expressed thus, in 
order to secure the variety and uniformity characteristic of a broad and harmo- 
nious fellowship: The pastor should try so to adjust his ministrations, whether 
public or private, as to bring out the diversities of gifts among his people, by 
presenting the whole compass of God’s truth and providence, and to assimilate 
these diversities together as much as possible in unity of spirit, by a due round 
of activity and fellowship. To. meet the great diversity of gifts, it will be well 
for him to secure a due range of subjects and incentives by a judicious division 
of the year into seasons, and the voluntary offices of the parish into departments, 
so as to give every mind its due food and exercise. When this variety is sought 
in a true spirit, it will tend to harmony, and the whole body will be one, 
because each member is in its own place, and true to its own function.”—Mead- 
ville Address, p. 17. 


Dr. Osgood recommends a rational use of the seasons of 
the Christian year, from Advent to Whitsunday. In place of 
the saints in the ancient calendar, he would commemorate 
persons whose names are worthily connected with the recent 
progress of the race. Inthe room of Dunstan and Dominic, 
he would exalt Fénélon and Howard. The hours of the Sab- 
bath must be used to greater advantage than they are at pres- 
ent. It may be that while preaching is confined to the morn- 
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ing service, the afternoon should be given to the instruction 
of children and youth, and the evening to meetings for social 
conference and prayer. 


“ All the members of a parish cannot be expected to be intimate friends, and 
some persons have an almost invincible repugnance to each other, so that they 
cannot be happy in close association. Yet a true pastoral policy will bring the 
parish at large into harmonious relations, by touching every congenial chord, 
without attempting to force any overstrained familiarity, or to’ do violence to the 
elective affinities of the people. The wise pastor will not be discouraged by 
the ill-success of the poor attempts usually made to make people acquainted with 
each other without the help of some engrossing object, for the first principles 
of human nature will teach him that nothing so brings out antagonism as to try 
to combine elements that have no common solvent or means of assimilation. 
He will find that the very people who were oppressive to each other when 
brought together without a common object, will kindle with a new fellowship 
the very moment that some central truth or common enterprise animates them, 
as when a company of soldiers who are lounging about the field, perhaps 
venting upon each other, in hard looks and words, the weariness of their 
own empty hearts, light up with a common enthusiasm, and obey a common 
loyalty, the moment the bugle sounds or the flag is unfurled, that puts them 
upon their allegiance, and calls each man to his own post of duty and of honor.” 
—Meadville Address, pp. 20, 21. 


From considering the functions of the Coming Church, 
Dr. Osgood passes to the mode of its organization. How 
is this ideal Church to ke brought into being? We have 
attended to this portion of the discourse with much curiosity. 
The promoters of the Broad Church are neither very lucid 
nor uniform in their answer to this inquiry. It is much easier 
to describe the Church they would like to see, than to define 
the steps which are to procure its existence and obtain for it 
prevalence. Dr. Osgood is too sensible a man to put “faith 
in the power of Christian denominations to create vital 
Church organizations by the passage of resolutions, or the 
adoption of articles of government. Religious, like political 
constitutions, must be the growth of the habits and principles 
of the people, or they are but so much wasted ink or paper.” 
He does not believe that a new Church Catholic will arise 
and take to itself hierarchical authority over Christendom. 
The Church of the Future is to be free and spontaneous in 
its growth, and its unity is to coexist with diversities of cus- 
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tom. None of the leading sects is to be extinguished, but 
each is to develop its own gifts and take its own position in 
the kingdom of God. “ Let each denomination affirm its own 
positive convictions, and respect the worthy elements in its 
neighbor’s convictions, and we shall all be richer because of 
the other; and in religion, as in nature, the vast variety of 
species will prove the grandeur of the Creator.” The want of a 
warm 4nd earnest Church feeling in the Unitarian body from 
the beginning, is well stated : 


“In the leading towns of New England, the Unitarians were mainly the 
select patrician and commercial class; and perhaps some of the leaders of 
those privileged societies might have been a little troubled, if, in removing 
to another place, they found a congregation much greater in numbers, but 
less select in quality than the religious clique in which they had been edu- 
eated, so much more powerful often is social caste than theological opinion. 

“This fastidious taste, of course, is opposed to the fervor of true Church life, 
and especially when it is associated with a critical temper that is more observant 
of defects than enthusiastic for merits, and with a disposition to give to the 
intellect and conscience a much Jarger part than to the affections and to 
faith in the province of religion. Whilst we had a good share of the piety, 
and a large measure of the uprightness of the old New England character in 
our ranks, we had a considerable portion of the Sadducean leaven of worldly 
respectability and financial pride, which is the natural reaction against Phari- 
saic sanctimoniousness and superstition. The element of divine influence, 
moreover, was made little prominent in the thought of some of the Unitarian 
leaders; and the worth of virtue, and the rewards of a good conscience, were 
more insisted upon than the blessedness of a filial faith, the power of Christ’s 
grace, and the ministry of the Holy Spirit."—Meadville Address, p. 25. 


Dr. Osgood calls for a reform in these matters where his 
denomination has erred; but he does not propose to desert 
its banner, but rather to grasp it more firmly and to gather 
into @ more compact body the ranks which follow it. Yet 
he would accept of whatsoever “ truths, incentives, and meth- 
ods” may present themselves, which do not subvert former 
convictions. He hopes to see a truer model of a Congrega- 
tional Church, and believes that the orthodox will unite 
with the Unitarians in its construction. In his other Ad- 
dresses on the same subject, he speaks of the Broad Church 
as now “rising in every quarter of Christendom,” and utters 
glowing anticipations in reference to the numbers who are to 
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flock into its open gates. We are at a loss to decide whether 
he counts upon a large accession to the Unitarian denomination 
in consequence of the changes which he advocates, or sees such 
tendencies in the other religious bodies of Christendom as will 
ultimately place them in cordial fellowship with his own. At 
times we should think that denominational lines are to be ob- 
literated ; but this, we are assured in passages quoted above, is 
not to be the fact. We are left to conclude that the various 
denominations are expected to enter into the Broad Church by 
the adoption of a more comprehensive test of doctrine, which 
shall open a wider door of admission into their pale; by the 
introduction of devotional and edifying rites of worship in the 
sanctuary, and by becoming more disposed to infuse religion, 
as a leaven, into every department of life. 

There are some features of this movement for a Broad 
Church which we, from our point of view, are able to appland. 
It indicates, in Dr. Osgood and Dr. Bellows at least, a reac- 
tion against the radical and unbelieving spirit which would 
convert the Church into a Lyceum Hall or a platform for agita- 
ting the special reforms of the day. They have come to feel 
that the world is not to be recovered from sin by the outcries 
and denunciations of men who stand aloof from the Church and 
revile its methods of doing good. There is a growing disgust 
for the self-righteousness of our radical reformers who profess to 
be too pure to belong to the Church, and a growing perception 
of their utter inability to accomplish any wholesome and per- 
manent effect by their convulsive exertions. The public is 
becoming heartily tired of hearing their “ railing accusations.” 
Their uncharitable and violent, and not very truthful harangues, 
are coming to be too common-place to attract much notice. 
It is evident that the leading promoters of the Broad Church 
are awake to this fact and participate in the general desire to 
part company with this class of noisy combatants for reform. 
There is revealed, too, in this movement, the loss of confidence 
in intellectual culture and in literary adéresses from the pulpit, 
as a means of making men better. It is a movement averse to 
rationalism, in the interest of religious affections. It discov- 
‘ers, moreover, not only a respect for the Church as a distinct 
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institution and as the great hope of the world, but, besides 
this, a yearning for Charch-fellowship. The need is felt for 
some bond of communion which shall connect us with God 
and Christ, with things not seen and eternal, while it unites us 
together. The suggestions which are made in the discourse at 
Meaéville, on the importance of the pastoral function, on the 
demand for worship as well as instruction in the sanctuary, and 
on false styles of preaching, deserve to be considered by all 
friends of the Gospel. 

Yet we must not withhold the expression of our misgivings 
and objections, though we have little space in which to set 
them forth. 

1. The Broad Church, and every other Church, must have a 
doctrinal basis. We grant that the Church is not a theological 
society, that its fellowship is of the heart, that common feel- 
ings and affections towards God and Christ form its ground- 
work. But religious feelings, if they have any value, presup- 
pose knowledge and cluster about truth. Where men do not 
believe something in common, they cannot feel alike or act 
together. If they are much at variance in their views of 
‘Christ, the great object of faith, and of our relations to Him, 
the bond of sympathy breaks and the Church is virtually dis- 
solved. That there must be a creed, either written or unwrit- 
ten, a harmony of convictions to some extent, is conceded by 
‘the friends of the Broad Church, when they found the neces- 
sity for it on the objectionable doctrines of Romanism and 
‘Calvinism, and put forward their own principles as a substi- 
tute. There is much declamation against “ dogmas” in the 
Addresses before the Christian Union, but every one of the 
speakers, in the same breath, proclaims his own “ dogmas,” 
and lays them at the foundation of the new movement. We 
could easily show that not only the habitual consciousness, but 
the worship and whole life of a man, are modified by his ideas 
of the Redeemer and the method of salvation. On great and 
cardinal principles there must be a union in belief, or there 
can be no cordial and profitable, or enduring fellowship. 

2. Dr. Osgood’s definitions of the Gospel fall much below 
the cherished faith of the Christian denominations which are 
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called Evangelical. He admits that his position puts him “in 
virtual antagonism to the great majority of the Christiana 
world.” We have searched in vain through these discourses 
for a confession of faith in the Incarnation of the Saviour, or 
in any presence of God in Him, which is in kind at a heaven- 
wide remove from the presence of God in the Saviour’s disci- 
ples. We have searched in vain for any recognition of a 
direct effect of the Saviour’s life and death beyond its sanctify- 
ing power; of an effect on the Divine administration; of an 
immediate bearing on the dispensation of pardon. But this 
truth of the Incarnation and Atonement, as the great manifesta- 
tion af God’s love to sinners, is the substance and power of the 
Gospel, in the view of “the great majority of the Christian 
world.” This truth calls out faith and responsive love ; awak- 
ens gratitude and the new purpose of obedience ; inspires con- 
tinual thanksgiving, and molds the conduct in earthly rela- 
tions,—as St. Paul has told us it should, in that beautiful 
passage where he points us to Him who being in the form of 
God took on Him the form of a servant, humbled Himself and 
became obedient unto death. We ask the question in no 
unkind or intolerant spirit,—can there be hearty church-fel- 
lowship between those who accept this truth and live by it, 
and those who either reject it or give it little practical weight ? 

3. But Dr. Osgood is not alone in this movement. He 
stands before the Young Men’s Association by the side of 
Universalist Dr. Sawyer, Mr. T. W. Higginson, Mr. Mayo, 
Mr. Greeley. What do they make the principle of fellow- 
ship in the coming Church? Mr. Warren, the President of 
the Association, teils us that “the great central doctrine and 
life of Christianity is that God is the universal Father, and 
every human being is a child of God.” The Christian world 
has always been under the impression that the gospel has 
something to do with the redemption of man from sin; but 
Mr. Warren is of another mind. One paragraph will answer 
for a specimen of Mr. Mayo’s flippancy. 


“The truth is, this Protestant ‘Evangelical’ Church is in the same chronic 
delusion as its enemy, the Roman Catholic Church; it can propose no plan of 
Christian union which will include the Christians of the country. Its only idea of 
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union is the conspiracy of a few sects to take the kingdom of heaven by violence ; 
monopolize its honors and rewards in this world and the world to come; and 
either compel the rest of mankind to come into its arrangemert, or be turned into 
everlasting perdition—a proceeding which the American people, with due re- 
spect to the undeniable merits of this Church, begs leave respectfully to decline, 
and further to intimate, that it is not at all alarmed about the eternal conse- 
quences of a refusal to accede to the pretensions of an ecclesiasticism that as- 
sumes to be God’s vicegerent to the United States of America.”—Religious As- 
pects of the Age, p. 69. 


Mr. Frothingham talks of “the unspiritual stage in which 
the Hebrews lingered, fascinated by the barbaric splendors of 
an Oriental Deity,” and gives his hand to Priestley, Parker, 
Garrison, and to Shelley, “ who believed so much in God that 
he was fain to call himself an atheist.”- Can Dr. Osgood sup- 
pose it possible for any considerable number of sober-minded 
Christians to be frightened by the taunt of bigotry into a fel- 
lowship with these orators who stand at his side? Does he 
think that a Church, distinct from the world, can subsist 
on their principles? Is not reckless laxity as great an evil 
as narrowness? Is not the truth a sacred and invaluable pos- 
session, and indifference to the truth at the root of all sin ? 

4, We regret that Dr. Osgood himself so far lets go his own 
essential doctrines that he would open the door of the Broad 
Church to men who disbelieve in revealed religion. We are 
sorry to be obliged to present to our readers the following 
extract from his Address before the Association at New York. 
After pointing to Mr. Ralph Waldo Emerson as the type of 
what may be called the no-Church, he says: 


“But this no-Church is to be respected. We are to remember that in all 
ages there has been a bumanity not in church relations, and which has had, 
moreover, some essentially Christian elements. There has been a great deal of 
humanity that was Christ-like before Christ came. I suppose there are speakers 
in this city to-day—although I hope there are not a great many of them—who 
believe that all the heathen, Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, Confucius, and all their 
peers, are doomed to everlasting woe because they did not believe in Christ, and 
were naturally depraved. We entertain no such damnable doctrine, believing 
that every man who is true to his best light is justified before God, and that there 
have been true men in all ages. And as there is, and always has been, a large 
humanity outside the Christian Church, embodying in itself important elements 
of religion, and as we are to carry every worthy element of life into the Church 
of the Future, we are to accept that form of humanity that appears in strong in- 
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dividuality, and to take the ‘no-Church’ into our keeping. If we were to ask 
ourselves, where is the truest humanity, inside of exclusive churches or outside, 
the answer would be quite difficult. If we were asked where we would place our 
chance of salvation, with the great body of honest, unpretending worldlings who 
are outside of the Pharasaic Churches, or with the Sanhedrims of exclusives who 
shut themselves up in their self-righteousness, and call themselves the elect saints 
of God, our chance might be as good with the worldlings, although we much prefer 
a place in the true, free, and universal Church of God.”—Religious Aspects of the 
Age, pp. 22, 23. 


We have yet to learn from anything that Mr. Emerson has 
written that he believes in personal immortality. He cer- 
tainly disbelieves in a personal God, and of course in the 
supernatural origin of Christianity. Yet the new Church, if 
we do not misunderstand the paragraph cited above, is to be 
broad enough to let him in. The whole paragraph is in 
contrast with the drift and genera! spirit of the Meadville 
Address ; and we would fain hope that the latter is a truer 
expression of the Author’s real feeling. If not, he is either 
‘little in earnest in this movement, or is cherishing a visionary 
plan wholly at war with common sense. 

Our readers will gather from the foregoing remarks that we 
do not anticipate important results from the Broad Church 
movement. Neither the relative strength nor the internal or- 
ganization, nor the peculiar character of the various denomin- 
ations, is likely to be much affected by it. But certain great 
questions are involved in the discussion of the subject, which 
deserve to be earnestly pondered by all Christians. One of 
these questions has reference to the essential principles of the 
Gospel. What has been taught and accomplished by Christ ? 
How shall the distinguishing truth of Christianity be most 
clearly and briefly, and, at the same time, fully stated? Here 
is a theological problem of the highest interest, and the con 
flict with the many forms of skepticism ought to yield a bet- 
ter solution of it than could, in former times, be rendered. 
Another question, in a practical regard of greater import- 
ance still, relates to the proper terms of admission into the 
visible Church. What doctrinal belief shail be declared in- 
dispensable? What error shall be deemed sufficient to ex- 
clude a man from membership, and what to exclude a man 
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from Christian fellowship at the Lord’s Table? This sub- 
ject, in view of the diversity of opinion and practice in our 
Churches in respect to it, and the crude or unsettled views of 
many, should be thoroughly considered, and an effort be made 
to bring about a greater uniformity. If the matter could 
have a deliberate and enlightened discussion, a great source 
of error and uncertainty and inconsistency in the administra- 
tion of our churches might be removed. Still another topic 
brought forward in these Addresses, is the best mode of 
making our Sabbath services more edifying and of drawing 
into the sanctuary those who do not attend upon them. We 
hope that there are many of our readers who are feeling the 
importance of these questions and are disposed to consider 
them in a candid spirit. 
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Article VIL—THE NEW NORTHWEST. 


The Hudson's Bay Territory. Edinburgh Review, Jan. 1859. 


The Overland Emigration Route from Minnesota to British 
Oregon. Report from a select Committee of the House 
of Representatives of Minnesota. 1858. With an Ap- 
pendix. 


A Semi- Weekly Overland Mail from Saint Paul to Puget 
Sound. Proceedings of a Public Meeting of Citizens of 
Minnesota, Jan. 3, 1859. 


Steamboat Navigation upon the Red River of the North. The 
River System of the Northwest. Proceedings of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the city of St. Paul, Jan. 22, 
1859. 

The Railroad System of the State of Minnesota, with iis 
connections. Reported to the Common Council of the city 
of St. Paul, March 31, 1859. 


History of Minnesota, from the earliest French explorations 
to the present time. By Rev. Epwarp Durrietp Nemt, Sec- 
retary of the Minnesota Historical Society. 1858. 


Tue progress of our civilization across the continent is open- 
ing new studies in geography and ethnology. Areas, larger 
than the eastern kingdoms, are continually redeemed from the 
wilderness, and are becoming the abodes of enlightened and 
prosperous peoples, who are organized under constitutional 
governments of theirown. Together with what is new in this 
march of empire, some old things are brought to light con- 
nected with the preoccupiers of the soil which awaken pecu- 
liar interest in the development of our history. 

Particular attention has of late been directed to the newest 
Northwest, in which we include the last-admitted of our 
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States this side of the Rocky Mountains and the areas to the 
north and northwest of it, both in the territory of the United 
States and of British America. Several causes have led to 
this. Gold, that magnet of men, has been largely discovered 
on Frazer River and its tributaries, giving promise of a region 
opulent in treasure, in consequence of which there has been a 
great rush of the loose residents of the Pacific coast to the 
spot, and a strong desire this side of the mountains to open up 
a highway toit. The government of Great Britain, improving 
a timely occasion as well as moved by the necessities of the 
case, has created the new colony of British Columbia for this 
auriferous region, so as to maintain order and security for 
the settlers, thus both attracting population and establishing it 
under the forms of society and law when gained. The Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, that ancient chartered corporation, which 
for nearly two centuries has held as a private demesne the 
vast realm known as Rupert’s Land, extending from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific and from the forty-ninth parallel of north 
latitude to the Arctic Ocean, a realm larger than the entire 
territory of the United States, has just finished its existence by 
the expiration of its last license. Nearly all parties on this 
side of the water and on the other were opposed to the con- 
tinuance any longer of this gigantic monopoly which, with 
its significant motto, “Pro pelle cutem,” had held as wild 
hunting grounds an immense domain which might be opened 
for the abodes and works of civilization. The statesmen of 
England, ever eager in enlarging the dependencies of the 
crown, and stimulated by the rapid progress of American 
settlements, have conceived the idea of planting a series 
of colonies along our northern frontier from ocean to ocean. 
The country has been examined, the most reliable informa- 
tion has been sought, and the queen’s speech has announc- 
ed “The Act to which her Majesty has assented, for the 
establishment of the colony of British Columbia was ur- 
gently required in consequence of the recent discovery of 
gold in that district; but her Majesty hopes that this new 
colony on the Pacific may be but one step in the career of 
steady progress, by which her Majesty’s dominions in North 
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America may ultimately be peopled, in an unbroken chain 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, by a loyal and industrious 
population of subjects of the British crown.” Our own out- 
looking, restless and advancing pioneers already begin to feel 
crowded by the settlements which are thickening on the 
sun-down side of the northern Mississippi, and they are enter- 
ing these new northwestern regions with their character- 
istic traits. “There is no geographical obstacle whatever,” 
says the Edinburgh reviewer, “ to their progress, and the time 
must come, before many years have expired, when they will 
reach the imaginary line which divides the level prairie be- 
tween Great Britain and the American Union.” And he fears 
that that line will be no barrier to them. The healthfulness 
of Minnesota, together with its productiveness, has also con- 
tributed to turn attention thither. That State is already an 
asylum for invalids from all parts of the land. Medical 
theory as to a change of climate for the arrest or cure of 
diseases seems to have undergone a change, both in this 
country and in Europe. The victims of pulmonary disease, 
which, in its various types, is the prevalent disease of the age, 
are sent, not, as formerly, to the warm latitudes, but to cold 
ones. The dry, bracing air of Minnesota has proved pecu- 
liarly remedial, as the high, cool districts of Switzerland have 
done. Many have found there the boon of health; from the 
Yankee who left the damp seaboard with a cough, to the 
hoosier “from back in Indyanny ” who came to till the land 
and “ get shet of the ager.” A speaker at a railroad meeting, 
who was exalting the air of Minnesota, in the “ high falutin ” 
style, declared, among other things, that it was “a trium- 
phant vindication of all pulmonary diseases!” West of this 
State the conditions of salubrity are increased. But perhaps 
the most prominent cause of all is the rising demand for inter- 
oceanic communication. The Pacific Railway is a necessity 
of the age, and it is felt to be so not only by the people of this 
country, but also by the statesmen of Great Britain. Itis a fa- 
vorite scheme among some of the latter to connect Halifax and 
Vancouver by a grand continental railroad through the entire 
length of British America. From explorations and estimates 
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that have been made, it is demonstrated that the shortest and 
most feasible route within our own territory is the northern 
one from the head of navigation on the Mississippi to Puget 
Sound. It would seem that boundary questions between our 
government and that of Great Britain are not yet all settled. 
It is significant that the sole unsettled line is the extreme 
boundary on the Pacific coast. The island of San Juan, in 
Puget Sound, a portion of the disputed territory, has, ac- 
cording to the last accounts, been seized by Gen. Harney of 
our army, and its fortifications now bristle defiantly with 
American arms. Should diplomacy unfortunately be too late 
to decide the dispute which has already been appealed by 
this rash soldier to the arbitrament of battle, war would give 
to all this region a fresh glow. 


A glance at the geography and population of the territory 
now before us will show what interest and importance attach 
to it. On our northern frontier we have the Mediterranean 
Lakes, thrust half way across the continent, already the seat 
and highway of a commerce which extends to the other 
hemisphere, and pointing out the route westward to the 
Pacific. Reaching to a point within a hundred and fifty 
miles of the western end of Lake Superior, is another great 
avenue of trade from the south, the Mississippi. At the right 
angle where these two natural lines of continental commerce 
meet, is our starting place in the survey. 

Two hundred miles northwest of St. Paul, one hundred and 
twenty-five miles west of Fort Ripley, at the junction of the 
Sioux Wood and Otter Tail Rivers, is the new town of 
Breckenridge, near the new fort Abercrombie, at the head 
of navigation on the Red River of the North. The head 
waters of this river interlock with the head waters of the 
Mississippi and of various streams that flow into the Missis- 
sippi, so that small boats when the streams are fullest can 
pass from one to the other. The intermediate region is one 
of great beauty and fertility. Here are the “ Big Woods,” a 
belt of dense forest twenty or thirty miles in breadth, consist- 
ing of the best varieties of timber, the oak, maple, ash, elm, 
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walnut, butternut, basswood, and aspen. Here are luxuriant 
rolling prairies, covered with tall grasses and many varieties 
of wild flowers, and with a deep, warm soil. Here are innu- 
merable lakes, with which the whole landscape is gemmed, 
generally skirted with fine forest growths, and so clear that 
a late traveler in his enthusiasm says, that in looking into 
them one can see through to the other side of the globe and 
view the Chinese picking tea! It has been commonly sup- 
posed that this district is too far north for the prosecution of 
successful agriculture. Experience has exploded the idea, and 
we shall see, as we progress, that agriculture is far from being 
a failure many degrees farther northward. Wheat, barley, 
corn, oats, and potatoes, yield large products. The pota- 
toes rival any that Ireland itself can produce, and are already 
quite an article of export. The writer brought to New Haven 
last fall ripe field corn, of the dent variety, which he gathered 
ina field north of St. Paul on the 16th of September. The soil 
is largely a rich, sandy loam, on which vegetation matures 
with almost tropical rapidity. Nature’s summer work is done 
in a hurry. No sooner have the frosts disappeared than a 
bright greenness is spread over the whole landscape. Leaves 
and flowers start forth as by magic; the crops spring to 
maturity and the harvest follows rapidly after sowing. Every 
month in Minnesota is a month of flowers, from the departure 
of the frost till it comes again. New blooms are constantly 
charming the eye as they garnish the prairies. Here is a 
bright yellow blossom, bending before the wina, that looks 
like the plume of a warrior. There is a tall spike covered 
with purple flowerings, by which the Indian knows when the 
corn is ready for roasting. Yonder is a plat all covered and 
spangled with bright blooms of many colors, like the gayest 
parterre of a garden. An editor says in a late issue of his 
paper, ‘ On Sunday last we counted, in a space of less than 
thirty acres, forty-seven varieties of wild flowers, all indi- 
genous to Minnesota.” Many of the high prairie lands are 
very moist and the luxuriant grasses afford the best of pas- 
turage. All animals are turned loose upon these unfenced 
fields and the flocks and herds remind one of Holland. The 
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winters are long and cold; but the air is so dry that the 
cold is not as severe as in lower latitudes. Indeed the coldest 
days are among the pleasantest! The «'r is then clear and 
still, the sky cloudless, everything . © tie earth white and 
' sparkling with frost, every step creak: nd cracks on the glis- 
tening pavement. The lakes and rivers are turned into 
smooth, hard roads, The evenings are gorgeous. The stars 
shine with a clear brilliancy. When the moon is full the 
nights are almost as bright as day.* Wrapped in furs from 
head to feet everybody goes out to enjoy the bracing tonic of 
the bright, cold atmosphere. Merry parties, joyous families, 
glide to the music of jingling bells, over the smooth streets of | 
the town out on to the broad highways of the prairies. The 
snow-fall is slight ; it is too steadily cold for much of it. 

Wood is the universal fuel. From a bluff overlooking a 
city there is a striking sight on one of these cold, still days. A 
thousand white columns rise from the roofs to the heavens as 
straight as pillars of marble. Let the day be a little breezy 
and they are turned into a thousand streaming banners. On 
these cold days the “frosts of age” hardly distinguish those to 
whom they belong. All beards turn white, and the youngest 
who can wear them assume a very venerable appearance out 
doors. Black horses become white, as do those of all colors. 
Winter is the silver season. 

Autumn is the golden season, dry, beaming, glorious. The 
meteorological phenomena are magnificent. Rainbows come 
in pairs. Mist-bows are not uncommon. Splendid meteors 
flash through the air. Storms are grand. They are like 
storms at sea. Such thunder is rarely heard elsewhere. The 
reverberations are awful. It is “live thender.” The crash is 
like that which one hears among the high Alps. The ecliptic 
runs low on the southern sky and there the planets beam with 





* The writer, standing in the porch of his residence at St. Paul, last winter, 
on a Sabbath night, read three articles in different type in the Independent, by 
the light of the moon, and in his room a chapter of the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians in an agate, 832mo. New Testament, by the same light. 
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unusual brilliancy. The skies are lustrous and of a peculiar 
tint; and the stars flash like diamonds.* 

Minnesota means “sky-tinted water.” It is the Minne-land, 
the land of many waters. Rivers, from the “Father of 
Waters,” to the little stream that gladdens the most secluded 
glen, flow profusely through its territory. A number of 
picturesque waterfalls add their beauty to the landscape. The 
most noted of these is Minnehaha, the Indian term for Laugh- 
ing Water, near the fair city of Minneapolis, and not far from 
Lake Minnetonka. 

‘* Stars in the silent night 
Might be enchained, 
Birds in their passing flight 
Be long detained, 
And by this scene entrancing, 
Angels might roam, 
Or make their home, 
Hearing in waters dancing, 
*Mid spray and foam, 
Minnehaha!” 
Between green and flowery banks, almost on a level with it- 
self, the stream comes gliding along to the very brink of the 
precipice. Then flowers nodding over it as it goes, it leaps 
with a laugh into the chasm sixty feet below. From the 
boiling basin into which it plunges loud shouts ascend, which 
are echoed and re-echoed in merry peals up the whole face of 
the fall. Then again cheerily laughing it sweeps in graceful 
motion down the ravine. It is indeed Minne-ha-ha. 





* “At the small hours of the night, at dewy eve and early morn, I have looked 
out with wonder, love and admiration upon the steel-blue sky of Minnesota, set 
with diamonds, and sparkling with brilliants of purest ray. The stillness of 
your small hours is sublime. I feel constrained as I gaze and admire, to holé 
my breath, lest the eloquent silence of the night should be broken by the reverb- 
erations of the sound, from the seemingly solid but airy vault above. Herschell 
has said, that in Eurepe the astronomer might consider himself highly favored, if 
by patiently watching the skies for one year he shall, during that period, find, all 
told, one hundred hours suitable for satisfactory observations. A telescope 
mounted here, in this atmosphere, under the skies of Minnesota, would have its 
. powers increased many times over what they would be under canopies of a 
heaven less brilliant and lovely.”—Lieut. Maury, Sup. U.S. Nat. Observatory, 
Washington. 
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All is changed when the falls go into winter quarters. 
Pendent icicles, like brilliant stalactites, hang down the face 
of the precipice on either side, leaving a large gallery back of 
them. The stream takes the leap into a deep vortex closely 
shut in by augmenting ice. The spray, freezing as it falls, 
lies in woolly-looking swells, twenty and thirty feet in thick- 
ness, in the deep chasm. There is a wild beauty to Minne- 
haha now, in striking contrast with its summer joyousness. 
But the ruling passion is strong in death. The water laughs 
grimly as it takes the cold plunge; a hoarse shout rises from 
the ice cavern ; and just below the piled masses of frozen foam 
the gay brook opens a full merry eye and gives a cheerful 
smile before hiding again under its bridge of ice. 

Lakes, linked togeth<r like the jewels in the necklace of a 
bride, adorn its surface, and their bottoms are bright with 
agates, carnelians, and other stones. Here are the haunts of 
the naiads ! 

The Bluffs of the upper Mississippi are famed. They tower 
along the stream sometimes close to the water, sometimes 
retreating from it, now fifty or sixty feet high, then rising to 
the hight of four hundred or five hundred feet. Sometimes a 
bold line of rock, like a mighty wall, the work of Titans, shoots 
down from inland to the river with deep ravines bordering it. 
Sometimes the massive masonry extends for miles on the 
banks of the river like an impregnable fortification, which it 
often greatly resembles. It needs but little imagination to 
turn these many-shaped peaks into fortresses like that of Ehren- 
breitstein, and castles like those whose ruins enchant the 
traveler on the crag of Drachenfels and far along “the wide 
and winding Rhine.” Sometimes these bluffs are bare rock, 
shooting up in forms of pinnacles and towers, and one almost 
expects to see the flash of the sentinel’s musket upon them. 
Sometimes they are crowned with old trees, without any un- 
dergrowth, looking as though they had been planted and 
carefully cultivated for centuries, while smooth green lawns 
spread: far away, and one looks for the walls of the old ha- 
ronial castle which should certainly stand somewhere near. 
Sometimes a single turret rises from the masses of foliage, as 
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if it were the outlook of a boid robber chieftain, commanding 
the navigation of the river.* An intelligent population is 
entering into this region whose settlements are crowding the 
solitudes beyond the Red River. Liberal provision has been 
made by the state for education. Two entire townships are 
appropriated to the university. Two sections of land out of 
thirty-six, twelve hundred and eighty acres out of every six 
miles square, are given for common schools. The swamp 
lands, some of which must eventual'y be valuable, are also set 
apart for the schools. 

In 1820, a party of sixteen men left Prairie du Chien, then a 
fortified out-post, in three Mackinaw boats, with supplies of 
seeds for settlements in the British possessions. They voyaged 
up the Minnesota river to Big Stone Lake, from which they 
brought their boats by a portage of only a mile and a half, to 
Lake Traverse, whose waters through the Sioux Wood river 
flow into the Red river. So Jong ago was indicated the 
natural channel of trade which is now attracting new atten- 
tion. It seems almost like a new creation or a magical addi- 
tion to the resources of the country that so far inland has been 
revealed a region with a navigable water system of its own 
and with vast agricultural capabilities, fitted even to compete 
with the valley of the Mississippi or the borders of the great 
Lakes. 

From Breckenridge the Red river, as if on an independent 
course, flows northward, continually swollen by smaller 
streams, for five hundred and seventy-five miles, navigable 
for steamers through its whole length, four hundred miles of 
which are within our own territory, within the state of Minne- 
sota. The Shayenne, a tributary from the west in Minnesota, 
is navigable for a hundred miles in like manner, and the 
Assiniboin, also from the west, within British territory, for 
two hundred miles. The whole navigable length of the Red 





* “Sugar Loaf Bluff,” at Winona, is described by its name. ‘“ Eagle Rock” has 
a romantic Indian tradition connected with it. “ Maiden’s Rock,” the grandest 
bluff of the Mississippi, rising five hundred feet above the stream, takes its name 


from the fair Indian maiden, the gentle Winona, who leaped from its summit to 
certain death,—all for love. 
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River and its tributaries is more than nine hundred miles. 
The valley of this river, which emigrants are only beginning 
to possess, is described by Gov. Ramsey, who in 1851 was 
commissivned by the President of the United States to nego- 
tiate a treaty with the Chippewa Indians of Pembina, Red 
Lake, and Turtle Mountain, and who, with a party of twelve 
men, descended the stream in two birch canoes one hundred 
miles beyond our boundary line, as “inviting the farmer to 
luxuriate upon its fertile bosom; a land now flowing with 
milk and buffalo; a valley watered by a river the most ad- 
mirably calculated, from the depth of its channel, its freedom 
from rapids and the sluggishness of its current, for navigation 
by steamboats for over five hundred miles; a valley, or rather 
a slightly oval basin with islands of timber dotting it over, the 
bluff slope of the Coteau du Prairie bounding its horizon on 
the west, and heavy woods east of the river circumscribing it 
in that direction.” He speaks of a portion of it as “a garden 
like region,” and of another portion as “a paradise of beautiful 
lakes and groves and waving meadows, rank with fine grasses, 
often as tall as a man riding on horseback!” and he further 
says, “so great is the luxuriance of the grasses in this valley, 
that the buffalo winter there and find food by pawing away 
the snow to get at the sward beneath.” 

Pembina, on the international boundary, formerly a trading 
post of the Northwest Company, is now an American settle- 
ment. Eighty miles northward is the famous Selkirk settle- 
ment, so named from the Earl of Selkirk, a nobleman of 
Scotland, who, as a member of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
had explored the region, and was so charmed with its climate 
and its resources, that he patriotically proposed to do, a half 
century ago, what the British government at this late day has 
entered upon, to plant colonies of British emigrants there. He 
urged the project in various ways, he obtained, after some 
years, a grant of land from the Hudson’s Bay Company for the 
purpose, and he sent out a company of colonists from the high- 
lands of Scotland to found a settlement in the wilderness. 
Disasters, in manifold forms, came upon the settlers. In 1816, 
Lord Selkirk, who had learned of their distresses, with a small 
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military force and a reinforcement of colonists, visited them, 
and for a year devoted himself to the firmer establishment of 
the colony. With varied fortune it has existed in the solitudes 
for nearly half a century, until now the march of civilization 
has opened it to the world, and it becomes an important post in 
the majestic enterprises which are hastening to their fulfill- 
ment in this region. 

The settlement now occupies a territory fifty or sixty miles 
in length, on the Red and Assiniboin rivers. Productive 
farms fronting on the river and extending back for miles into 
the country ; the neat white dwellings, embowered with trees 
and shrubbery and trailing vines, and surrounded with opulent 
gardens ; the capacious barns and out-buildings ; occasional 
school-houses; steepled churches and a massive cathedral ; 
stone fortresses; the showy seats of retired officers of the old 
Fur Company amidst smooth lawns; herds of horses and 
cattle and the ripening grains in the distance ; picturesque 
windmills, all combine to produce an impression of wonder 
upon the voyageur whose canoe glides down the Red river 
towards the Arctic circle. Governor Alexander Ramsey 
speaks of “seeing two ladies driving by themselves a fine 
horse hitched to a buggy of modern fashion, just as much at 
home apparently as if they were driving through the streets of 
St. Paul ;” and, he adds, “but this was not a whit more novel 
than to hear the pianoforte, and played, too, with both taste 
and skill. While another ‘lion’ of those parts that met our 
view was a top-sail schooner, lying in the river at the lower 
fert, which made occasional trips into Great Lake Winnipeg 
of the north, a hundred miles below.” Here wheat and barley, 
the cereals and esculent roots are easily produced. The want 
of a market for the crops has Jatterly turned the attention of 
the farmers to the raising of stock, which can be driven to the 
new American towns on the Mississippi. 

Originating in Scotland, the agricultural population is largely 
Presbyterian, with some of Episcopalian or Methodist affini- 
ties. Beside these, there is a Catholic population of the hunt- 
ers, descendants of Canadian adventurers, who were originally 
attracted to the region by the pursuits and profits of the fur 
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traffic and the free life of the wilderness, and who still rely on 
game for their livelihood. These are a bold, free-and-easy 
people, for the greater part of the year indulging in indolence 
and pleasure in the settlements, and for the lesser part dashing 
over hills and plains in the wild deeds and dangers of the 
chase. In camp they are under self-imposed rules of military 
strictness. Prowling enemies demard careful preparation and 
watchful sentries. No hunting is allowed on the Sabbath-day. 
Theft is a crime. The hunt requires the nerve of the battle- 
field. 

The Red river flows into Lake Winnipeg, which is two 
hundred and fifty miles in length and from five to fifty in 
breadth, with an area equal to that of Lake Erie, and is navi- 
gable throughout its whole extent. 

Into this Lake, on the northwest, flows the Saskatchewan 
river, which is navigable for more than seven hundred miles 
in a direct line, though the windings of the stream nearly 
double the distance, into the very shadows of the Rocky 
Mountains. This is a swift, strong stream, with formidable 
rapids at its mouth, which, however, are not considered as im- 
practicable for steamers. Says one of the reports before us, 
“Tt is feasible and probable that steamboats now moored in 
the Mississippi and Minnesota rivers will yet seek the north- 
western limit of their voyages within view of the Rocky 
Mountains.” The Saskatchewan has two branches, the north 
and south; and a late British expedition has discovered that 
the south branch at the angle where it turns northward to join 
the north Saskatchewan, is within a short distance of the Call- 
ing river, a tributary of the Assiniboin, and that the two 
streams can be easily connected, as they were formerly, thus 
both shortening the distance and improving the navigation. An 
old channel is apparent, averaging nearly a mile in breadth, 
and with bold banks, and further with lakes, some of which are 
sixty feet deep, extending along in its course for fifty miles. 

Directly west of Lake Winnipeg, and parallel with it and 
connected with it by a tributary, and of nearly the same 
length with it, are Lakes Winnipigoos and Manitoba, fed by 
rivers from the west, which are said to drain a country of rare 
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beauty and fertility. Indeed the whole valley of the Saskatche- 
wan is represented as possessing attractions for settlement such 
as we have been accustomed to attribute to those regions alone 
which lie in a far more southern latitude. Were it not for the 
high character of the witnesses and their official statements, we 
might be tempted to impute to their representations somewhat 
of romance. The itinerary of Sir George Simpson speaks of 
“a beautiful country with lofty hills and long valleys, full of 
silvan lakes, while the bright green of the surface, as far as the 
eye could reach, assumed a foreign tinge, under an uninter- 
rupted profusion of roses and blue bells ;” of a country of.such 
a “character that almost every commanding position pre- 
sented the elements of a picturesque panorama;” “of bands 
of buffaloes in all directions, to the number of about five 
thousand, abundant game, bold scenery, delicious wild fruits 
and a seam of coal ten feet in thickness.” Father De Smet, a 
Jesuit Missionary, describes a portion of the region as “ ex- 
tremely fertile, abounding in forests, plains, prairies, lakes, 
streams, and mineral springs.” “The country,” he adds, 
‘“‘would be capable of supporting a large population, and the 
soil is favorable for the production of barley, corn, potatoes, 
and beans. The day will come,” he predicts, ‘‘ when a strong, 
active, and enterprising people are destined to fill this spacious 
void.” Governor Ramsey remarks, “ From what I have seen 
of the land in that direction, and from what I learned respect- 
ing its capacity, and making every allowance for its climate, 
and for its extraordinary fertility also, I hesitate not to ascribe 
to the whole of the upper plain, on both branches of the Sas- 
katchewan river, an agricultural value superior naturally to the 
fields of oar New England in their primitive condition ; and 
though lack of timber might be an objection to some portions 
of the Saskatchewan territory, yet it has mineral coal in 
abundance, which may be easily mined to supply fuel for a 
population of the densest character ;” and he, too, predicts that 
“the advancing tide of farmers seeking homes will swell re- 
sistless over the border upon these northern plains,” within 
this generation. The old British Lion should therefore keep 
wide awake along the line! 
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This magnificient area, drained by the waters which flow 
into Lake Winnipeg and which flow from it, through the Nel- 
son river, into Hudson’s Bay, forms a grand division of the 
continent of five hundred thousand square miles, sufficient for 
ten of our first class states. 

The head of steam navigation of the Saskatchewan river is 
within two hundred miles of Thompson river, a branch of 
Frazer river, in the new gold regions. Should the connection 
be made between the Assiniboin and the south Saskatchewan, 
the course of travel would lead directly to the Kootonais Pass, 
in latitude 50°, which is described as the most favorable pass 
in the Rocky Mountains. Thus is there opened to the enter- 
prise of the present, this opulent inland territory, with naviga- 
ble waters of more than two thousand and five hundred miles 
in length. 

Over the mountains are the mines, the richest of which are 
nearest to the mountains. Between these and the Pacific is a 
region of three hundred thousand square miles, whose climate 
is likened to that of France, whose agricultural resources are 
superior, and whose gold fields are supposed to be capable of 
as large products as any on the globe. Along the northern 
Pacific coast are noble harbors, inviting the development of 
commerce and suggesting a future unlimited trade with the old 
lands uf Eastern Asia.* 

Following up the Frazer river to its sources, we are but fifty- 
five rods from those of Peace river, which flows to the north- 
east through the Rocky Mountains into Athabasca Lake. 
Here is another of the immense northwestern areas of British 
America, with a river system of its own, and with capabilities 
wondrously like those we have already considered. Athabasca 
Lake, Great Slave Lake, and Great Bear Lake, are all connected 








* “Tt is most surprising that so little is known of the great Islands and the long 
line of coast from Puget Sound to Sitka, ample as its resources must be even for 
recruiting the transient commerce of the Pacific, independent of its immense 
intrinsic value. To the region bordering the Northern Pacific, the finest mari- 
time positions belong throughout its entire extent, and no part of the west of 
Europe exceeds it in the advantages of equable climate, fertile soil and commer- 
cial accessibility of the coast.” Blodgett’s Climatology of the United States. 
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by large rivers, while from the middle one flows the great 
Mackenzie river into the Arctic Ocean. We do not propose 
to examine this region in detail, but only to allude to it asa 
field for interesting exploration. Governor Ramsey, of St. 
Paul, in an address before the Minnesota Agricultural Society, 
referred to this portion of the country in these words: “ Away 
up on Peace river, on the extreme northern slope of the Rocky 
Mountairs, they raise around the Hndson’s Bay posts, as Gov- 
ernor Colville told me, as fine barley as anywhere in the world, 
and yet that is in latitude sixty degrees north, or a thousand 
miles nearer the North Pole than we are!” ‘“ Under date of 
May 10th, Sir Alexander Mackenzie mentions the exuberant 
verdure of the whole country, trees abont to blossom and 
buffalo attended by their young.” 


The climatology of these northwestern areas is a matter of 
interest. We have been accustomed to project the climatic 
lines of the eastern seaboard directly west to the Pacific; and 
because the winds, the snow-fall, the temperature of St. John, 
Halifax, and Montreal, are so severe, we have thought life in 
St. Paul, Pembina, and Victoria must be almost unendurable. 
The friends of the writer shivered in mid summer in the antici- 
pation of his winter residence in Minnesota. He remembers to 
have received a letter last winter in St. Panl, from a profes- 
sional gentleman, inquiring in regard to the new state, in which 
it was assumed that it would be utterly impossible to force a 
passage from the east to that city, through the mountainous 
snow-banks which must intervene, much before the summer 
solstice! At the time, Burbank’s stages were thundering regu- 
larly every day into St. Paul, with passengers only five days 
from New York, and all winter long there was hardly a delay 
of a single mail. The snow-fall of this region is far less than 
would be supposed, being much smaller than in the other 
northwestern states, and very much smaller than in the east- 
ern states. The average depth of the endire winter precipita- 
tion, supposing the whole fall to be of snow, is, at St. Paul, two 
feet; at Montreal, seven feet; at New York, ten feet; at 
Utica, nine feet ; at Worcester, twelve feet. The actual aver- 
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age depth of snow on the ground in St. Paul is exceedingly 
slight, as tables which have been kept for the last twenty 
years show, amounting to but a few inches. From Central 
Illinois to the north and northwest, the decrease in winter pre- 
cipitation is so rapid asto be remarkable. At Athens, Illinois, 
the mean fall is, in water, 7.1 inches; at Beloit, 6.43 inches ; 
at Milwaukee, 4.2 inches; at Green Bay, 3.36 inches; at 
Portage City, 2.82 inches ; and at St. Paul, only 1.92 inches.* 
But as it is the force of the wind which converts the snows 
into formidable barriers and gives edge to the cold, it is nota- 
ble that, by observations made for a series of years at eleven 
different United States fortresses in northern states, tke mean 
force of the wind at Fort Snelling, Minn., for the whole term of 
years, is less than at any other station, and twenty-five per 
cent. less than the average of all stations for the whole term, and 
that the mean force in any year is below the average at all sta- 
tions for the year, with the exception of a single year. Iso- 
thermal lines, drawn across the Continent, deflect, beyond 
the great lakes, rapidly toward the north, so that the shores 
of the Pacific have a very different temperature through 
the year from the shores of the Atlantic in corresponding 
latitudes. St. Paul has a temperature in spring equal to 
that of Chicago; in summer, equal to that of Philadelphia ; 
in autumn, equal to that of Northern New York; and through 
the whole year equal to that of Central New York. The 
areas, extending hundreds of miles northwest of that city, 
possess nearly the same temperature. Spring is ushered 
in at the same time from Minnesota to the Mackenzie, and 
the glowing summer heat gushes alike over these immense 
domains, teeming with prolific vegetable and animal life. 
Starting from Lake Superior, Mr. Blodgett remarks, that 
“the increase of temperature westward is quite as rapid as 
it is southward to New Mexico, and the Pacific borders at 
the fiftieth parallel are milder in winter than Santa Fe. In 
every condition, forming the basis of national wealth, the 





* Most of these facts are drawn from the ‘‘ Army Meteorological Register ” 
and “ Blodgett’s Climatology of the United States.” 
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continental mass lying westward and northwestward from 
Lake Superior, is far more valuable than the interior in lower 
latitudes, of which Salt Lake and Upper New Mexico are the 
prominent known districts.” On the Peace and Upper Atha- 
basca rivers, in latitude fifty-eight, the buffalo are accustomed 
to winter. The surface susceptible of profitable cultivation is 
almost universal, in striking contrast with more southern areas, 
which are largely desert. These conditions of commercial and 
agricultural capability must attract to all this region the enter- 
prise and labor which have heretofore been despotically 
excluded by that overbearing monopoly which has held it all 
subsidiary to its selfish interests. The barbarism of Rupert’s 
Land will retreat before the energetic civilization which is now 
crowding hard upon it. 


To grasp at once the full future of this New Northwest we 
have only to consider its analogy to the continent of Europe. 
It lies in the same’ parallels of latitude. It has a correspond- 
ing temperature. It has similar industrial and commercial 
capacities. It has equally superior seaports. On the west 
it fronts the opulent empires of our farther orient, its near- 
est occident, with the placid Pacific inviting to maritime 
triumphs. On the east it is in close communication with the 
advancing enterprises of the United States and Canada. St. 
Paul is on the forty-fifth parallel, which runs through southern 
France, northern Italy, and the Crimea. The entire Russian 
empire is north of it and so is the whole of Germany. The 
commerce and power of the old world ere north of the south- 
ern line of Minnesota. The Red River of the north runs across 
the same lines of latitude with the Rhine. Lake Winnipeg is 
bounded by the same lines as St. George’s channel and Holland. 
Athabasca Lake is lower than the Gulf of Finland. Victoria 
and Havre are near the same parallel. The productive plains 
of central Europe, which seem like vast gardens, are bounded 
by the same degrees of latitude with the rich plains of the Sas- 
katchewan and the gold fields of Frazer River. The thermal 
lines which run through Belgium, France, and England rise 
to still higher latitudes toward the northern plateaus of the 
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Rocky Mountains. The isotheral line of our international 
boundary touches the Danube at Vienna and skirts the north- 
ern waters of the Black Sea. The isothermal of Vancouver is 
also that of the Crimea. Kiachta, Novgorod, and Leipsic, 
those marts for fairs and trade, may be reproduced on this 
western area. San Juan may become the Liverpool of the 
Pacific. Where the great lines of telegraph and railroad run 
on the eastern hemisphere they may also on the western. The 
policy of Russia, which is to crowd her civilization eastward, 
through Siberia to the Pacific, and there to build up a mara- 
time power which shall cope with any on the world, points to 
grand results for these northwestern regions. Through a more 
rigid climate the Ozar maintains a regular postal service, 
which unites Moscow with Irkoutsk, a distance of three 
thousand four hundred miles, and which is thence continned 
to the mouth of the Amoor. Along this continental line we 
learn that the telegraph is to be established ; and next a rail- 
way will connect St. Petersburg with St. Vladimir, the great 
maritime station of the Pacific. 

It is only in the natural order of things, only in the unar- 
rested progress of settlement and enterprise, that similar en- 
deavers should be projected here, and that similar results 
should be reached. The advantages of the route which we 
have designated in this Article for a mail service to the 
Pacific, are obvious. It is the shortest, the most feasible, the 
cheapest. It has but one objection: d¢ is the most Northern. 
The distance from St. Paul to Puget Sound is eighteen hun- 
dred miles; from St. Louis to San Francisco is twenty-eight 
hundred miles; from Benicia to Rock Island by the South 
Pass is twenty-three hundred miles. The time for the trans- 
port of the mails by the present southern route is twenty-five 
days ; by this northern route eighteen days would be suffi- 
cient. More than one million two hundred thousand dollars 
are expended annually for mail service south of latitude forty. 
Not a dollar north of it. The despotism which controls our 
national affairs “ knows no north.” The exigencies of a magnifi- 
cent empire and of an augmenting population in the high lat- 
itudes, find no favor with a government which lusts after 
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Cuba and the annexation of slices of Mexico. The “ irrepressi- 
ble conflict” between freedom and slavery secures defeat for 
appropriations which would so decidedly benefit the free 
states. But our next election, seating in the chair of Wash- 
ington a man of broad patriotism and securing legislative 
bodies which will hold to the nationality of freedom, will 
date a new era for our Northwest. The United States service 
will be naturalized on the northern boundary. The keels of 
mail steamers will plow through these inland waters from St. 
Paul to San Juan; and good post-roads will connect them 
from river to river. And then population will swarm along 
these natural routes of trade and emigration. 

Here too is designated the most feasible and important 
route for the railroad to the Pacific. Somewhere on these 
northern plains, independently of, or in connection with 
Great Britain, a grand continental road should be project- 
ed. Here is the shortest route. Moving on these high level 
plateaus there would be comparatively little labor in grad- 
ing. The slight snow-fall of winter would present small 
obstruction to the regular passage of trains; and the further 
they moved westward the warmer would be the climate. The 
commerce of the world demands this route. Opposite the 
western terminus of our international boundary are the now 
opened ports of those old opulent eastern peoples who have 
so long been excluded from the outside barbarians, and who 
include nearly one-half of the population of the globe. There 
too is the eastern capital of Russian art and commerce, invit- 
ing our friendly alliance. Puget Sound, a roadstead capa- 
cious enough for the ships and steamers of the merchant 
service and the navies of all the nations, with its six hundred 
miles of shore line receding around magnificent land-locked 
harbors, seems appointed for the commercial center and 
metropolis of the world. On its shores are illimitable forests 
of all timber for ship-building. Stretching north and south 
from it are the British and American territories, rich in gold 
and richer still in agricultural products and with utmost facil- 
ities for manufactures. Thus both coasts of the Pacific are 
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alluring capital and enterprise to complete the connection 
between the oriental and occidental civilizations. 

The completion will be for the aggrandizement of our coun- 
try. “The truth is,” says the Edinburgh reviewer, “that 
though the accidents of political organization have decided 
otherwise, the district of the Red River is, according to all geo- 
graphical considerations, a part of the state of Minnesota. It is 
beyond all question, that the natural approach to and outlet 
from the best part of the Hudson’s Bay territory is through the 
state of Minnesota. Such commerce as the country has is des- 
tined to go to the south, and as far as its intercourse with the rest 
of the world is concerned, the Red River settlement is a part 
of the states which are watered by the Mississippi.” What 
trade there is has already taken this route. Every summer 
there can be seen in the streets of St. Paul the Red River 
Trains. Half-breeds, strange in garb and physiognomy, with 
manners and traits of barbaric civilization, compounded from 
the amalgamation of manifold races and revealing at points 
the characteristics of each and of all; horses or oxen harnessed 
with strips of raw-hide and looking the worse for wear; 
rough carts of primitive formation, into the structure of which 
no iron enters, with wheels upon which there are no tires and 
which creak along the road with harsh discord, loaded with 
valuable furs, with utensils for cooking and all the materials 
for camping out, constitute the train. It is all under the 
direction of the trader or traders who thus come to the market 
from their successful expeditions into the hunting grounds of 
the rich Northwest. The half-breeds, with their teams, pass 
out of the city to a camping-place upon the prairie, and 
the trader with his traps takes his quarters at the “ Fuller 
House.” 

In the winter, from the northern wilderness emerge dog-trains. 
A sledge consisting of a thin, slim slice of wood ten feet long 
and a foot and a half broad, bent up at one end like the runner 
of a sleigh, is drawn by several half-wolfish looking dogs who 
are attached to it tandem by raw-hide harnesses. It is loaded 
with furs and with supplies of pemmican, coffee, and dried 
meats for the hardy, semi-civilized Pembinese or Bois-brulé, 
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who with so scanty an outfit traverses the long distances 
between his home and the market. The bronzed visages of 
these strangers do not linger long in the city. The return 
journey is quickly undertaken. Citizens, attracted by curios- 
ity, gather around the train; the wild dogs spring to their 
task as though glad to turn their noses northward again; and 
the bold hunter glides into the mysteries beyond the outposts 
of civilization. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company, abandoning the dangerous 
route into the Hudson’s Bay, through which it has been ac- 
customed to hold communication with the outer world, and 
seeing nothing attractive in the old route of its ancient rival, 
the Northwest Company, by Lake Superior, has within the 
past year begun to forward its supplies by New York and St. 
Paul, up the valley of the Red River to its interior posts. 
Public meetings, on this new route to the Pacific, have been 
attended, in the towns of the upper Mississippi, with enthu- 
siasm. Expeditions, well-equipped, have, during the past 
summer, gone through this whole region, to open up more 
thoroughly its capabilities and to test by experiment its feasi- 
bility. Two steamers, the “ Freighter” and the “Jeannette 
Roberts,” moved up the Minnesota river during the high stage 
of water in the spring, for the sake of passing across from Big 
Stone Lake to Lake Traverse, and so of entering upon the 
navigation of the northern inland waters. Another steamer, 
the “ Anson Northrup,” was taken apart in the winter and 
drawn on sleds from Crow Wing on the Mississippi to Breck- 
enridge on the Red River, where it was rebuilt; and this 
summer it has actually begun the navigation by steam of the 
Red River of the North. So private enterprise, unaided by 
governmental patronage, is gathering the laurels, and, we 
trust, profits also, on this realm of promise for the future. 
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Arne VIII.—COOPERATION IN HOME MISSIONS.—THE 
AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY AND THE 
CHURCH EXTENSION COMMITTEE. 


Tue Home Missionary work in this country, as conducted 
by Christian people of various denominations, has been one 
of the noblest and most successful works of patriotic and 
Christian wisdom and benevolen_e. Especially is this true 
of that work as conducted by Congregationalists and Presby- 
terians. These denominations were earliest in the field, and 
being substantially agreed except in the form and methods of 
church government, they adopted principles of fraternal and 
honorable codperation, uniting their strength in the new 
countries, instead of acting divisively and so multiplying 
feeble and rival churches. As soon as people began to emi- 
grate from Connecticut and Massachusetts to Vermont, New 
Hampshire, and Maine on the north, and to New York and 
Ohio on the west, their fathers and brethren who remained 
behind were mindful of them, and sent to them and aided in 
sustaining among them missionaries of the gospel. As early 
as 1787 the Congregationalists of Connecticut sent missiona- 
ries to Vermont and western New York. In 1798 the spirit 
of Christian care and love for the scattered and struggling 
inhabitants of the new settlements first took organic shape. 
The Connecticut Missionary Society was formed in that year, 
by the General Association of Connecticut, and conducted 
its operations from that time with zeal and efficiency, laying 
the foundations of numerous churches which now constitute 
no small part of the Presbyterian forces, especially of those 
under the authority of the New School General Assembly. 
Indeed, such was the interest in this good work of planting 
and sustaining churches among the emigrants to the West, 
that pastors in Connecticut, in many instances, left their own 
people for months, and went on laborious missionary tours in 
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the new settlements, their pulpits being supplied by their 
brethren belonging to the same local or district Associations. 
In 1801 the Massachusetts Missionary Society was formed, and 
began to send out missionaries to Vermont, Maine, and west- 
ern New York. And soon after the Hampshire Missionary 
Society in Massachusetts, and the Berkshire and Columbia 
Missionary Society in adjoining counties of Massachusetts and 
New York, were formed. In 1801, also, the New Hampshire 
Missionary Society was organized, and sent missionaries into 
northern New York, Vermont, Canada, and Maine, as well as 
into the destitute parts of its own State. A few years after, 
two societies for the same purpose were formed in New York 
city and vicinity, and conducted with zeal and efficiency by 
Christian people of the Presbyterian and Dutch Reformed 
churches. These two, in the year 1822, were joined in one 
association, cailed The United Domestic Missionary Society. 
In 1826, after fraternal consultation among friends of these 
various societies in New England and New York, the Amer- 
ican Home Missionary Society was formed in New York city, 
as the most convenient center of operations, the United Do- 
mestie Missionary Society in that city was merged in it, and 
the various New England Societies, as soon as practicable, 
became auxiliary to it.* 





* It has been claimed, of late, very strangely, that Presbyterians own the 
American Home Missionary Society by right of creation! In the last General 
Assembly of the New School Presbyterian Church, it was asserted that the 
American Home Missionary Society “is the creation” of that church, “ the 
creature of the Assembly,” “our employee” “to fulfill our behests.” And a 
Presbyterian periodical before us declares that “the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society was originally a Presbyterian concern, into which Congregation- 
alists were admitted at their own request, gladiy, freely indeed, bué as a matter of 
grace, though with entire gracefulness”! This claim hee been completely refu- 
ted by an article from the pen of Dr. J. 8. Clarke, in a late number of our able 
and valuable cotemporary, “The Congregational Quarterly.” The facts about 
the origin of the Society, as there given, are substantially these. At an informal 
meeting of several gentlemen “from various parts of the United States,” in Dr. 
Wisner’s study, in Boston, September 30, 1825, the day after they had been 
erdaining a number of Andover students for the Home Missionary work in the 
service of the United Domestic Missionary Society of New York, two of the 
Committee of that Society, Rev. Messrs. Bruen and Cox, being present, some 
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The great purpose of those who thus joined these various 
societies, sustained by three denominations, into one Central 
Society, was to promote union, simplicity and efficiency of 
operation among the donors to Home Missions in the older 
States, and harmony and unity of action among the scattered 
members of those denominations in the new settlements on 
the missionary field. For this purpose, twenty-five years 
before, in 1801, the Plan of Union had been formed between 
the General Association of Connecticut and the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church; by which those two 
ecclesiastical bodies recommended the united action of Pres- 
byterians and Congregationalists in the field of Domestic Mis- 
sions, on equal terms—terms substantially these, that Presby- 
terian churches settling Congregational ministers, or Congre- 
gational churches settling Presbyterian ministers, might still 
conduct their discipline according to their own ecclesiastical 
principles; and when the churches were of a mixed char- 


one spoke of “the desirableness and expediency of forming a National Do- 
mestic Missionary Society ;” and a Committee was appointed, consisting of Rev. 
Messrs. Porter and Edwards of Andover, and Taylor of New Haven, “to make 
inquiries in relation to the subject, and, if they should deem it advisable, invite a 
meeting of gentlemen friendly to the object, in Boston, some time in the month 
of January ensuing.” Accordingly a meeting was held at the house of Henry 
Homes, Esq., in Boston, at which were present thirteen men, all Congrega- 
tionalists. They resolved unanimously that it was expedient to form a National 
Society. They then drew up a statement of general principles as a basis of such 
a Society, and drafted a constitution, and voted to request the United Domestie 
Missionary Society of New York to call a convention at New York, in the fol- 
lowing May, to form a National Society by a recinstruction of that. The next 
morning, after the business was finished, a deputation of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the United Domestic Missionary Society, arrived from New York, 
(Messrs. Peters, Bruen, and Falconer,) having been delayed by the state of the 
roads. They gave their unqualified spprobation of all that had been done. Ac- 
cordingly a Convention was called in New York, May 12, 1826. It consisted of 
one hundred and thirty-two members, from four denominations and thirteen 
States. President Day, of New Haven, a Congregationalist, presided. Of the 
two Secretaries, one was Presbyterian, the other Dutch Reformed. The consti- 
tution, as previously drawn by the thirteen Congregationalists, and approved by 
the New York delegation, was submitted and adopted. Then, on the recom- 
mendation of the Convention, the United Domestic Missionary Society adopted 
that constitution, and became the American Home Missionary Society. 
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acter, that is, partly Congregational and partly Presbyterian, 
each church might choose a standing committee to issue all 
cases of discipline, and give the right of appeal from the 
decision of that committee to the church by a Congregational 
member, and to the Presbytery by a Presbyterian member. 
Formed and conducted in this spirit of fraternal and hon- 
orable codperation, the American Home Missionary Society 
was greatly prospered for eleven years. It received largely 
and increasingly the gifts of the patriotic and benevolent in 
the two, or rather the three denominations, represented in it. 
It administered those gifts with great wisdom and success, 
building up strong and flourishing churches in waste places 
in the older States, and especially in the new places of the 
rapidly populating and receding West. That success is tes- 
tified by a multitude of congregations in which religion 
is as pure and prosperous as in any in the land, and which 
are not only self-sustaining, but give largely from their grow- 
ing wealth for the spread of the gospel at home and abroad. 
And this great success was owing, in a large degree, (this fact 
should receive earnest attention,) to the codperative principle 
on which the Society was founded, especially to the operation 
of that principle in rising towns and villages of the new 
settlements ; the union of the people of two or three denom- 
inations in a place, into one church, soon growing to the 
power of self-sustenance, and even of benevolent action, in- 
stead of their division into two or three feeble churches, 
perpetuating their feebleness and dependence, and dishonor- 
ing Christianity by their narrow and sectarian rivalry. And 
during these years, it should be added, the Society greatly 
strengthened the Presbyterian Church. For under its opera- 
tion at tha’ period many more Presbyterian than Congre- 
gational churches were gathered and strengthened, and that, 
too, in far the largest part, of Congregational material, emi- 
grants from Congregational New England. 

But after eleven years, in the year 1837, came the rending 
of the Presbyterian Church by an utterly illegal and revo- 
lutionary act of what is called the Old School party in that 
Church. This party, having obtained a majority in the Gen- 
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eral Assembly of 1837, and having failed in the year previous, 
by the regular administration of their ecclesiastical law, to 
depose from the ministry (virtually) all New School men, in 
the test cases of Rev. Albert Barnes and Rev. Dr. Lyman 
Beecher, proceeded, contrary to all justice and in utter viola- 
tion of their own established rules, to exscind four of the lar- 
gest and best Synods of their church, including five hundred 
ministers and sixty thousand members, without any trial, 
simply by a vote of the Assembly. Thus, by the exercise of 
might in total disregard of right, by an act which would have . 
disgraced any political party, however violent or unscrupulous, 
the Old School portion of the Presbyterian Church secured a 
controlling and permanent majority; for the four exscinded 
Synods included a large part of the New School portion of 
that church. This was the real and avowed object. To se- 
cure a party majority, all Presbyterian law and order, and all 
the principles of justice and honor, were trampled under foot. 
At the meeting of the General Assembly of the next year, 
(1838,) the representatives from the Presbyteries included 
in the four exscinded Synods, having been left off from the 
roll according to the order of the previous, the exscinding, 
Assembly, and being persistently ignored and excluded by 
the majority thus obtained, and its moderator, they, and those 
who protested against the act of their excision, constituted a 
General Assembly from their own number. Thenceforth 
there have been two General Assemblies, and two Presbyte- 
rian churches of the United States. 

One of the reasons which led the exscinding party thus to 
rend the Presbyterian Church, was the codperation of Con- 
gregationalists with Presbyterians in Foreign Missions, and 
especially in the American Education and Home Missionary 
Societies, and under the Plan of Union. For some years there 
had been in that party a growing opposition to such codpera- 
tion; for they were too sectarian, or, to use a softer word, too 
denominational to engage in any missionary work which was 
not “ distinctively” Presbyterian; and, what was more influ- 
ential with them, they saw that the emigration to the middle 
and western States from New England, altogether the largest 
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part of the emigration to those States, under the operation of 
the Home Missionary Society and of the Plan of Union, 
became Presbyterian, and took with it into the Presbyterian 
Church the New England Theology, and thus rapidly in- 
creased the numbers of the New School portion of that church. 
Accordingly, we find that in a convention of the Old School 
party of the Presbyterian Church, called at Pittsburg in 
1835, just before the meeting of the General Assembly of 
that year, and for the avowed purpose of a caucus to “ cut 
and dry” measures for controlling that Assembly, a memo- 
rial was prepared for presentation to the General Assem- 
bly, containing sundry “complaints,” among which were 
these, “that the Assembly allowed the American Home 
Missionary Society to operate within the bounds of the 
Presbyterian Church ;” “that the Plan of Union, formed in 
1801 between the General Association of Connecticut and 
the General Assembly, was fraught with evil to the Presby- 
terian Church ;” “that the Plan of Union and Correspond- 
ence with the Congregational Associations of New England, 
and with other churches, was adverse to her interests.” And 
in the General Assembly of that year, controlled by the Old 
School party, it was “solemnly resolved,” that it is the sa 
cred duty of the Presbyterian Church to prosecute the work 
both of Foreign and Home Missions “ in our distinctive char- 
acter as a Church of Christ ;” (just what has been so strenu- 
ously urged for a few years past, by those called “ Young 
Presbytery,” in the New School Assembly and elsewhere ;) 
and it was also “recommended by that Assembly that no 
more. churches be formed in the Presbyterian connection, 
under the Plan of Union of 1801.” And we also find that in 
the General Assembly of 1837, the next year in which the 
Old School party had a majority, they formally pronounced 
the act of the Assembly of 1801, adopting the Plan of Union, 
an unconstitutional act, and “abrogated” that Plan of 
Union—a Plan proposed by the Assembly itself to the Gene- 
ral Association of Connecticut. Indeed, it is perfectly plain 
from the whole history of the division of the Presbyterian 
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Church, and of the antecedents of that division, that one of 
the chief causes of that division was the difference of opinion 
between the parties respecting codperation with Congrega- 
tionalists in voluntary societies for the promotion of Home 
and Foreign Missions and of education for the ministry of 
the gospel; the one party contending against such codpera- 
tion in such societies, and in favor of ecclesiastical Boards by 
which the Presbyterian Church should act in its distinctive 
capacity and by its authoritative bodies; and the other party 
contending in favor of such societies and against ecclesiastical 
Boards, or the action of the Presbyterian Church in its dis- 
tinctive capacity in behalf of missions and education for the 
ministry. This is abundantly declared and proved in the 
“History of the division of the Presbyterian Church, by a 
Committee of the Synod of New York and New Jersey,” of 
which Dr. Judd was chairman, commonly called Judd’s His- 
tory. We will quote one paragraph. The chapter on the 
“ Real grounds of the Excision,” concludes thus: “ Admitting 
what the fathers and brethren, whose language we have 
just quoted, have said respecting their zeal for the purity of 
the church, from their own admissions it is evident the chief 
ground of their solicitude was the fear that the influence of 
their party was ever after to be subordinate—-that they would 
‘be a dead minority,’ unless something were immediately 
done to prevent so dire a calamity. In order to avert it and 
secure the power for which they were laboring, they deemed 
it indispensable that the operation of the voluntary societies 
in the Presbyterian Church should cease. To ensure this, 
they resolved by some means or other to rid themselves of a 
sufficient number of the friends of t.icse institutions to secure 
and perpetuate the power of their party and to secure to their 
favorite org2nizations (ecclesiastical Boards) the entire patron- 
age of the ciurch.” The italics in the two last sentences are 
ours. In this connection we should like to call to remem- 
brance, especially to the remembrance of those New School 
* Presbyterian brethren who are now so zealous for the action of 
the Presbyterian Church “in its distinctive capacity as a 
church ” in behalf of missions, a sentence in the Preface of this 
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work by the Committee of the Synod of New York and New 
Jersey. They say “That the principles which in the main 
have governed us in the unhappy controversy, forced upon 
us by our brethren, are correct, and that it is our imperative 
duty to defend them, we are as fully persuaded as that it is 
our duty ‘earnestly to contend for the faith which was once 
delivered to the saints.’ ” 

After this division of the Presbyterian Church, those in- 
cluded in the Old School portion, with a few exceptions, trans- 
ferred their support from the voluntary Societies to the ecclesi- 
astical Boards of their General Assembly. The New School, 
or, as many of them preferred to be called, the Constitutional 
Presbyterians continued to codperate earnestly and liberally 
with their Congregational brethren in the voluntary Societies, 
especially the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, and the American Home Missionary Society. The 
latter Society, with whose history and administration we are 
specially dealing in this Article, sustained and invigorated by 
this codperation, has gone on for more than twenty years, from 
1837 to 1859, in a career of prosperity and usefulness which 
fills Christian hearts with admiration and gratitude. The 
benefits of that codperation have been very impressively 
demonstrated upon the missionary field in the new States of 
the West, where, by the union of the two denominations in 
each place into one church, until the church becomes large 
enough to divide into two self-supportiug churches, the funds 
of the Society have been most effectively and cconomically 
administered, the spirit of Christian unity has been promoted 
and religion thereby honored, and strong churches, instead of 
weak ones, have been built up. There is in the latter particu- 
lar an instructive contrast between the churches formed under 
the administration of the American Home Missionary Society, 
and those formed under the administration of the Old School 
Assembly’s Board of Missions, which has acted on the secta- 
rian and divisive principle, constituting Old School churches 
along side of Congregational or New School Presbyterian 
churches, wherever a handful of Old School Presbyterians 
could be found. The advantage ‘of the codperative over the 
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denominational or sectarian system, in this respect, may be 
seen by comparing the strength of the churches which have 
been organized by the Old School Assembly’s Board with the 
strength of those organized by aid of the American Home 
Missionary Society. 

With this administration of the Society the Congregation- 
alists have, in general, been well satisfied; though they have 
given in larger measure than they have received as a denom- 
ination, while the Presbyterians have received in larger mea- 
sure than they have given, and though it is especially true that 
of the balance which remains, after supplying feeble churches 
in the Eastern and Middle states, to be sent to the great mis- 
sionary field of the West, much the largest part has been 
given by Congregationalists, while, until recently, Presbyterian 
charches on that field have received more than Congregational 
churches. But among a portion of the Presbyterians there 
has appeared, for a few years past, a growing dissatisfaction 
with the results of this codperation in the Home Missionary 
Society, and a revival of denominational zeal with reference to 
Missions, especially Home Missions. For, while they could 
not deny that, as a denomination, they were receiving more 
than they were giving in the administration of the Home 
Missionary Society, they have seen that they were not grow- 
ing in the number of their churches and ministers as fast as the 
Old School body, which was acting in Domestic Missions on 
the denominational plan In this they were disappointed. 
And no wonder. It was contrary to their well-grounded 
expectation at the time of the division. They thought, and 
had reason to think, that the New School body would increase 
faster than the Old School. For the greatest growth of the 
Presbyterian Church, before the division, had been in the 
Middle and Western States; and far the larger part of this 
growth had been by emigration from the East. So, doubtless, 
it would be in the future. And the people of the East, in New 
England and New York, they thought, and justly thought, 
would sympathize with them, the advocates of New England 
theology and New England principles, rather than with those 
who strenuously opposed and denounced as heretical and in- 
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cendiary that theology and those principles, and who had 
exerted themselves to the utmost to depose from the ministry 
such representatives of that theology as Albert Barnes and 
Lyman Beecher. They thought, and justly thought, that 
eastern Congregationalists would sympathize with the victims 
of ecclesiastical lynch law, rather than with its administrators, 
led on by ecclesiastical Robespierres. And so they expected 
that the great flow of emigration from the East to the West 
would be into the New School Presbyterian Church, ani make 
it preéminent in numbers and in power. Nor did they only 
expect this, but Congregationalists also. From that time 
forward, however, this flow of emigration, instead of passing 
as before almost unbroken into the Presbyterian Church, re- 
mained in large measure in the Congregationul denomination. 
This was a natural result of that very division of the Presbyte- 
rian Church, in which our New School brethren had suffered 
so much injustice. The Eastern communities had been in- 
tensely interested in the various contests all over the Presby- 
terian Church, in “‘resbytery, Synod and General Assembly, 
between New School and Old, in the assaults upon the For- 
eign Mission, Home Mission and Education Societies, in the 
ecclesiastical persecutions and prosecutions of Albert Barnes 
and Lyman Beecher, men almost universally admired and 
beloved among them, and had been astonished and shocked 
at the strange injustice and violence by which the whole Pres- 
byterian Church had been shaken and rent asunder. And 
they began tu inquire, especially those who were emigrating to 
the West, Is it advisable to enter a Church in which heresy- 
hunters have such facilities for their miserable work, and a 
few troublesome ecclesiastics have power to make so much 
trouble—a Church which, from its very constitution, is liable 
to such extended and prolonged agitations, to such revolution 
and rending? Is it not better to retain the simple polity, 
which has served us and our fathers so well at home, and 
which by its very nature excludes in a great degree these 
evils? We are not here saying whether the spirit and sub- 
stance of this inquiry was right or wrong. It was certainly 
natural. And its result was that multitudes of emigrants from 
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the East, who would have become Presbyterians, remained 
Congregationalists. The current was turned, not wholly, but 
in far larger volume than before, into Western Congregation- 
alism. Thus the New School Presbyterians were sufferers in 
a two-fold form by the division of the Presbyterian Church. 
On the one hand, they suffered ecclesiastical injustice by the 
exscinding acts which made the division, and were deprived 
of all their funds and endowed institutions by a decision of the 
civil court, which we have ever regarded as unrighteous ; and, 
on the other hand, large accessions from Congregational 
sources, which would have made them more numerous and 
strong than the Old School body, were turned away from them 
by the warning and alarming lessons of the transactions by 
which they had been so grievously injured. In both these re- 
spects they have had, and still have, our sincere and earnest 
sympathy. These results naturally awakened in the minds of 
many of our New School Presbyterian brethren solicitude for 
their der mination, and the inquiry what more could be done 
for its increase. And some of them, looking at the measures 
by which the Old School body had so successfully advanced 
its interests, made what seems to us the mistaken conclusion 
that the interests of the New School body would be advanced 
by similar measures. They overlooked, as it appears to us, the 
difference, honorable to themselves, between their church and 
the Old School church, and failed to see that their strength 
lies, not in cultivating a more rigorous and narrow denomina- 
tional spirit, and in pursuing unscrupulous and divisive secta- 
rian measures on the missionary field, but in a more earnest, 
liberal, and strenuous, as well as fair, codperation with their 
allies, the Congregationalists, in the voluntary Societies, espe- 
cially the Home Missionary Society. This mistaken feeling 
gained strength from year to year. It appeared in exhorta- 
tions to a more zealous and rigorous denominationalism, and in 
various plans for cultivating it. It appeared in various “ ves- 
tigia retrorsum,” particularly in the return from triennial to 
annual Assemblies, in the restoration of appellate jurisdiction 
and of general control to the General Assembly, and in sundry 
imitations of the Old School body. It appeared in various 
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utterances of the idea, once so earnestly controverted by them, 
when advocated by the Old School before the division, that the 
Presbyterian Church ought to act more “in its distinctive 
capacity” in the work of missions, and ought to have, not 
‘“‘ Boards” exactly, but “Committees” of Education and of 
Missions. It appeared from time to time in complaints uttered 
in the General Assembly against the administration of the Home 
Missionary Society, complaints alleging partiality toward Con- 
gregationalists. These complaints, however, were put at rest, 
in a measure, and, for a time, as far as the General Assembly 
was concerned, by a candid and able speech, on the floor of 
the Assembly which met at Utica in 1851, from one of the 
Secretaries of the Society, himself a Presbyterian minister 
and a member of the Assembly, in which he stated that the 
Presbyterians were the greatest gainers in the copartnership, 
inasmuch as of the funds expended out of New England, they 
contributed about two-fifths and received about three-fifths. In 
1853, the complaint being renewed, the Assembly appointed a 
committee to confer with the Home Missionary Society. That 
committee, after ful! and satisfactory conference, reported at 
the meeting of the Assembly in 1854; whereupon, after thor- 
ough deliberation, the following minute was adopted, viz: 
“That the Assembly design and desire that the Presbyteries 
should continue to codperate with the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society and the Philadelphia Home Missionary Society ; 
that the difficulties apprehended being all happily adjusted, 
they see no occasion to create any other instrumentality.”— 
Minutes of the Assembly, 1854, page 514.—Still, this feeling 
gained strength, and in the very next yaar, 1855, at the meet- 
ing of the General Assembly, in the extreme West, at St. 
Louis, it resulted in the action which inaugurated the Church 
Extension System, and established the Church Extension (not 
“Board” but) Committee. ‘The Committee on Church Ex- 
tension, to whom were referred the Overtures and Memorials 
on the subject of Home Missions,” reported: “That their 
attention has been directed to those cases of Home Missionary 
effort, which are excluded by the rules of the American Home 
Missionary Society. Such are, for example, the employment 
VOL. XVII. 67 
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of Synodical, Presbyterial, and generally of exploring or itin- 
erant Presbyterian missionaries, and the planting of Presbyte- 
rian charches in advance of all others in towns and neighbor- 
hoods, and the founding of churches within the chartered lim- 
its of cities and large villages.” And they recommended the 
adoption of a series of resolutions, of which the following is of 
chief importance: “That the General Assembly hereby estab- 
lishes a Standing Committee, to be called ‘ The Church Exten- 
sion Committee,’ a majority of whom shall reside in or near 
the city of Philadelphia. This Committee shall have no other 
powers than those conferred by the Assembly ; and the func- 
tions now assigned to them are those of employing Presbyte- 
rial, Synodical, and other Presbyterian itinerant or exploring 
agents, and affording aid in such exceptional cases as those 
already mentioned, and also the receiving and disbursing of 
funds for these objects.” 

The intelligence of this action was received with astonish- 
ment by a large majority of New School Presbyterians, and 
with amazement and indignation by Congregationalists every- 
where. Why, here (it was at once said) is an agency estab- 
lished, cal/ it “ Ecclesiastical Board,” or “Standing Commit- 
tee,” or “Church Extension Committee,” whatever you will, 
which has powers and functions wide enough to cover the 
whole of the Home Missionary field—to take all the work out 
of the hands of the Home Missionary Society, and, so far as 
the Presbyterians are concerned, make it a denominational or 
sectarian work. Look at the field to be covered, “ cities,” 
“large villages,” (and in the “ growing West,” as every one 
who has traveled there knows, everything is, or is to be, a city* 
or large village,) “towns,” and “neighborhoods.” What is 
there left? Look at the agents to be employed, “ Synodical” 





* An illustration occurs to us on this point. A friend was traveling on a west- 
.n steamboat, and, as he was surveying the country from the deck, was thus 
addressed by the Captain, to whose acquaintance he had been introduced by letter: 
“Sir, would you like to seethe chartered city of Ottawa?” ‘‘ Yes, sir.” ‘‘ Well,” 
said he, pointing to a spot of utterly uncultivated and honseless wilderness on 
the bank of the river, “‘ Zhere it is! When I came by here on my last trip, there 
was one log cabin there; but I see that the ground on which it stood has been 
washed away, and it has gone down stream.” 
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Missionaries, “ Presbyteria!” Missionaries—each Synod and 
even each Presbytery is to employ missionaries, as many as it 
pleases, for no limit is assigned. And then there is a general 
and very capacious provision— The employment generally of 
exploring or itinerant missionaries.” Then look at what they 
are todo. They are to found churches in cities and large villa- 
ges; and the exploring or itinerant missionaries are to get the 
start of everybody else, scour the whole country, and take pos- 
session of it on what may be properly called, however in- 
tended, the ecclesiastical grab system, “ planting Presbyterian 
churches in advance of all others.” Truly, said one to another, 
if this scheme is carried ont according to its capabilities, the 
Home Missionary Society’s “ occupation is gone,” so far as Pres- 
byterians are concerned, except in one not very slight particular, 
the paying of Presbyterian missionaries in these Presbyterian 
churches formed according to this scheme, and that by funds 
contributed chiefly by Congregationalists, for the Presbyte- 
rians will have nearly as much as they will do to support this 
church extension scheme. This, when our Presbyterian breth- 
ren are in partnership with us in the Home Missionary Society, 
which has the power to do, and is doing, all of this work 
which it is fair and honorable for anybody to do, planting 
churches wherever they should be planted by external aid, in 
cities, large villages, towns and neighborhoods, and employing 
exploring or itinerant agents to plant churches, which may be 
Presbyterian or Congregational as the majority may decide, 
until they are strong enough to be divided into two self-sus- 
taining churches! And this, too, when a majority of the 
Secretaries, and of the Executive Committee, and of the 
exploring Agents, and of Agents of all sorts, are Presbyte- 
rian ;* and when, moreover, for many years, the Presbyteri- 
ans, though receiving three-fifths, have contributed but about 
two-fifths of the funds expended ont of New England; and 
much less than that proportion of what has been sent to this 
Western field, now chiefly in question! Really this (it was said) 





*The actual ratio of their Agents is nine Presbyterian to three Congrega- 
tional. 
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is in utter violation of good faith, and that in most aggravating 
circumstances! This scheme cannot be worked in consistency 
with any fair codperation with usin the Home Missionary Soci- 
ety. It is ascheme by which one party in the alliance enriches 
itself at the expense of the other, and that in a two-fold form. 
It is a scheme which enlarges the Presbyterian hand which re- 
ceives from, while it diminishes the Presbyterian hand which 
gives to, the common treasury. It is true, indeed, that the 
next resolution in the action of the Assembly, establishing this 
Church Extension Committee, is, “ That in recommending this 
course of action the General Assembly distinctly declare that 
it is not their intention thus to establish an Ecclesiastical 
Board, or to interfere with the proper functions of the Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society, but, as heretofore, they recom- 
mend that Society to the confidence and codperation of the 
churches under their care.” We do not doubt (it was said) 
that our Presbyterian brethren are sincere in this declaration 
of “intention.” But we are obliged to regard the case as one 
in which, from ecclesiastical blindness or for some other reason, 
intention and conduct are in utter contradiction. 

This universal feeling among Congregationalists found ec- 
clesiastical expression at the earliest opportunity. The first 
meeting of any Congrerational General Association, after this 
action at St. Louis, was that of the General Association of 
Connecticut, in June, 1855. That body adopted unanimously 
the Resolution, “That the recent measure of the General As- 
sembly of the Prvsbyterian Church, at St. Louis, appointing a 
Central Committee for employing ‘ exploring or itinerating 
missionaries, and the planting of Presbyterian churches in ad- 
vance of all others, in towns and neighborhoods,’ is regarded 
by us as one which must divert funds from the American 
Home Missionary Society to sectarian purposes, as very un- 
fraternal toward the Congregationalists, who have contributed. 
and do contribute, the largest part of the funds of the Society ; 
as inconsistent with the principles of coéperation in the Home 
Missionary work long acted upon by Congregationalists and 
Presbyterians, and, if persisted in, sure to result in the speedy 
cessation of all such codperation.” This resolution so well ex- 
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pressed the sentiments of the General Association of Massa- 
chusetts, which met the week following, that it was taken up 
and passed by that body without alteration. And by all the 
Congregational bodies, in various parts of the country, sub- 
stantially the same or equivalent expressions of sentiment 
were made. 

In the next year, 1856, the Massachusetts Home Mission - 
ary Society, altogether the ablest and most important aux- 
iliary of the American Home Missionary Society, speaks of 
the amount which it sent through the treasury of the latter to 
the Western Missionary field,"($50,758.36,) as “ paid into the 
Treasury of the American Home Missionary Society for them 
to distribute on the field at large, in accordance with a long 
established and well approved system of codperation,” and say 
of that system, “It supposes the surrender of certain denomin- 
ational rights in the prosecution of the one common enterprise, 
and recognizes the authority of a Central Executive Committee, 
annually chosen, to appoint, commission, locate and direct all 
the missionaries, with power also to ‘create such agency or 
agencies’ for any of these or other purposes, ‘as the interests 
of the Institution may require”” . . . “Into this codp- 
erative alliance the Massachusetts Home Missionary Society 
entered heartily and in good faith, having obtained from the 
Legislature an alteration of its old charter for that express pur- 
pose, and has ever since paid ‘ the whole of its funds’ to the 
American Home Missionary Society.” . . . “So far as 
the Executive Committee can learn, there is not the faintest 
wish among the donors of Massachusetts to have our old re- 
lations to that Society changed, unless it be found (which can 
hardly be supposed) that those who are now diverting a por- 
tion of their funds from the general object, to sustain separate 
and denominational Home Missions on the same field, are 
also to draw from the common treasury an equal share with 
those who contribute tHe wnoLe or THEIRS to replenish it. A 
demand so out of harmony with all reasonable ideas of codpera- 
tion certainly will not be made ; or if made, will be refused, till 
all the confederated parties are ready to dissolve the compact 
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and break in pieces the noble organism through which its in- 
valuable and imperishable results have been achieved.” 

Nevertheless, the organizing and working of the church 
extension scheme went forward. Meanwhile the Home Mis- 
sionary Society kept on the even tenor of its way, though 
its Executive Committee foresaw that the spirit of the church 
extension scheme would probably work in some of the Aux- 
iliaries of the Society a violation of its rules. Such vio- 
lations did occur. The Executive Committee, however, exer- 
cised forbearance and endeavored, with success in nearly all 
instances, by kind argument and remonstrance to secure 
again a conformity to its rules. But in the case of one Aux- 
iliary especially, they were unsuccessful, and, after a delay 
which many have thought too long, they refused to give the 
customary aid to the feeble churches within its bounds. That 
Auxiliary was the Presbytery of Alton. As this case has had, 
and still has, great prominence in whatever of controversy 
exists on this subject, we will here quote an accurate and 
authorized statement of it, which was given in the Home 
Missionary for July.* 

‘In April, 1840, tie Presbytery of Alton adopted a system of operations, 
by which it was proposed to carry forward more efficiently the missionary 
work in Southern Illinois. The plan was originated by Rev. Tuzron Batpwin, 
who had labored as an Agent of this Society, was familiar with its principles, and 
desired to prosecute the missionary work of the Presbytery in harmony with 


them. From his communications, written at the time, and from another just re~ 
ceived, it appears that this plan ‘was 2 Plan of Union, and in this respect har- 





* The relation which the Alton Presbytery, in common with many other 
eeclesiastical bodies, has held to the American Home Missionary Society, is de- 
scribed in the following statement, which has been published in each Annual Re- 
port of the Society for the last fifteen years. ‘‘ But in other cases, Synods, 
Presbyteries, and Associations have chosen to act as Auxiliaries to the Society, 
examining into the condition of the destitute within their bounds, and recommend- 
ing the apprepriate action for their relief. Ecclesiastical bodies thus related to 
the American Home Missionary Society act through Committees of Missions, 

And the various Presbyteries, Associations, &c., are invited to appoint, 
each, a Committee of Missions from its own members, to receive applications 
from its churches, and suggest to the Society the action proper in each case. 
‘ This mode of codperation has been preferred by numerous ecclesiastical 
bodies, from the first formation of the Society.” 
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monized with the basis of the A. H. M. S.,’ and undertook the supervision of the 
missionary work of both denominations on that field. ‘ All the funds that were 
raised were to pass through the Society,’ and the missionaries employed to be 
commissioned by it. Mr. Baldwin and Rev. A. T. Norton were constituted a 
‘Committee of Lissions’ to carry this plan into effect. On the 25th of May, 
they communicated it to the Executive Committee, and applied to them to 
commission a missionary to labor in accordance with it, saying: ‘You will 
notice that he is not to be an Evangelist, but to have his regular appointments in 
specified places.’ The Committee cordially responded to the request; and a 
commission was granted, bearing the date of the application. The Committee 
of Missions were regarded as ‘the Agent of the Society for that field,’ and, as 
such, superintended, on these principles, the missionary work for both denomina- 
tions—designating the points of missionary labor, and using all their influence to 
increase the contributions of the churches to the Society. Under this arrange- 
ment the work was prosecuted with great harmony and efficiency for fifteen 
years, The number of churches in that body increased, in that period, from ten 
to thirty-five, and the cordial codperation of its Missionary Committee was grate- 
fully recognized in nearly every Report of the Society. 

“In 1855, the missionary, appointed under this arrangement, reported that by 
the instructions of the Committee of Missions it was made his duty to assist, in 
special religious efforts, the ministers scattered over the wide field of the Pres- 
bytery, and to raise money ‘in other p~ is of our State, atleast,’ for the erection 
of a house of worship on the field o1 another missionary. The Committee who 
had given these instructions were informed that this work was not contemplated 
in the appointment of the missionary, and was not within the prevince of the So- 
ciety’s labors, as defined by its Constitution. The point was accordingly yielded, 
for the time, by the Committee of Missions, and the missicnary was recommis- 
sioned. 

“In April, 1856, that Committee made a report to the Presbytery, severely 
censuring this Society, as having ‘virtually aimed a death blow at our Presby- 
terial Missions,’ and proposed ‘to employ two missionaries, under the sole and 
only direction of this Presbytery, with no commission from any other source save 
the Lord Jesus Christ.’ This report was adopted, and from that time the Com- 
mittee ceased to make an annual report to the Society, as was previously done, 
collected no funds for its Treasury, and expended all they received, in sustaining 
missionaries not commissioned by this Society, and in the work of Church Ex- 
tension. 

“In two years and a half subsequent to this action, the Presbytery expended, 
in its separate missionary work, more than $2,500, exclusive of the salary of the 
Church Extension Agent, which was furnished by individuals. Of this amount, 
$170 were collected from Churches sustained by this Society, and in some in- 
stances collections designed for it were diverted from it for this separate work. 
The churches were encouraged to give their funds this direction, ‘though it 
should invelve the lessening or total withholding of their accustomed contribu- 
tions to some of the voluntary Societies outside of the denomination.’ During 
the same period, the nine self-sustaining churches in the Presbytery made but 
three contributions to this Society, amounting to $98.50, nearly half of which was 
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from a Congregational Church, sustaining only a nominal relation to the Presby- 
tery. Within this time more than twenty of the churches of the Presbytery were 
sustained by this Society, at an expense of about $7,500. 

“This state of things was brought to the notice of the Executive Committee 
by several members of the Presbytery who protested against the injustice in- 
volved in the act of that body. Im view of it, the Committee, in January and 
February last, declined to renew their grants to several Churches, recommended 
by the Committee of Missions, until the Presbytery should resume its coéperation 
with the Society. This action led to a correspondence that resulted in the fol- 
lowing action of the Executive Committee, which was taken, unanimously, on the 
25th of April lasi. 

““*A Communication having been received from a Committee of the Presby- 
tery of Alton, inclosing a minute adopted by that body, at its late meeting, in 
reference to the terms of codperation, 

“** Resolved, 1st, That the Presbytery be informed that the following principles 
govern the Society, in codperating with all Auxiliaries and ecclesiastical bodies, 
and this Committee will be happy to codperate with the Presbytery of Alton on 
the same terms, viz : 

“(1.) That the missionaries laboring within the bounds of an Auxiliary or ec- 
clesiastical body be commissioned by this Society, and governed in their labors 
by its principles. 

“«(2.) That the funds raised on the field be applied to cancel the pledges 
contained in these commissions, and be acknowledged by the Society as contri- 
buted to its Treasury. 

“*¢(3.) That the churches on the field codperate cordially with the Society in 
the raising of funds, and ‘contribute yearly to its Treasury, according to the full 
measure of their ability.’ 

“* Resolved, 24, That the Committee continue to regard the work of exploring 
and occupying new fields of labor, as one of great importance ; and by sustaining 
general exploring Agents, and other itinerant laborers having missionary circuits, 
more or less extensive, as circumstances may require, they are enabled to reach 
every portion of the field, and to carry forward, with harmony and efficiency, 
every department of the missionary work.’ ” 


It would seem that there could not be any other sentiment 
respecting the conduct of this Alton Presbytery than that of 
condemnation, or any other sentiment than approbation of 
the principles expressed and the course adopted by the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Home Missionary Society. All the 
Congregational General Associations in the East and in the 
West have expressed their decided approbation of the action 
of the Committee. The General Association of Massachu- 
setts, representing, doubtless, the sentiment of the Massa- 
chusetts auxiliary, from within whose bounds were sent, 
during the year, $52,904 to the western field, resolved “That 
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the action of the Executive Committee of the American 
Home Missionary Society, of the 25th of April last, in rela- 
tion to the Alton Presbytery, is based upon the only equitable 
principle upon which coéperation can be sustained, and they 
have our most earnest sympathy and fullest sanction in their 
endeavor to conduct the affairs of the Society according to 
the rules by them laid down.” 

The General Association of Connecticut resolved “That 
we regard the recent action of the Executive Committee of 
the American Home Missionary Society, in the case of the 
Alton Presbytery, as based on essential and long established 
principles of codperation, which are entirely just; and we | 
protest against any departure from them as a violation of fair 
codperation between the two denominations.” 

And the Connecticut (auxiliary) Missionary Society, from 
whose bounds were sent, during the year, $23,396 to the 
western Missionary field, expressed its opinion in these words : 
“In the action adopted by the Executive Committee of that 
Society, and in the principles on which it is based, the Di- 
rectors think it due to express their full concurrence. These 
principles they regard as just and necessary. On noother could 
any harmonious or desirable codperation be attained. A right 
to take from the common treasury must not be separated from 
the obligation to contribute to its resources to the extent of 
the ability. Codperation implies effort, not merely in reach- 
ing forth the hand to take from the common stock, but effort 
to replenish it.” 

We have had reason to believe, also, that the Presbyterian 
members of the Executive Committee fairly represent the 
great body of theirdenomination. But the General Assembly 
of that Church, at its last meeting, after long discussion of 
the matter, came to a result of a very opposite character. 
They not» nly did not express any disapprobation of the 
course and principles of the Alton Presbytery, but passed 
resolutions which imply full approbation of them! They 
say: “The General Assembly can never approve of these 
resolutions [that is, those of the Executive Committee of 
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the Home Missionary Society, quoted above, expressing the 
principles of codperation] if they are to be interpreted as— 

“1. Denying the right of our Presbyteries, in our present 
relations to the American Home Missionary Society, to ap- 
point, solely on their own authority,’one or more exploring 
missionaries within their bounds ; or as, 

“2. Asserting it as a sufficient reason why the Society 
shouid withhold aid from the feeble churches of a Presby- 
tery, that other churches of such Presbytery contribute the 
whole, or a portion, of their Home Missionary funds elsewhere 
than to the Treasury of that Society.” 

Really, what more than this do the Alton Presbytery claim ? 
Indeed, what more than this would any one desire, who was 
wholly devoted, without any scruple or reserve, to building up 
Presbyterianism at the West by the money of Congregational- 
ists? Each Presbytery must have the right to appoint exploring 
missionaries to found Presbyterian churches—not one mission- 
ary only, but “one or more,” that is, as many as they please ! 
And this every Presbytery in the whole New School Pres- 
byterian Church may do! Here is scope enough for the ope- 
ration of all that the Presbyterian Church can do, if it choses 
to put forth all its home missionary strength in that direction. 
Nothing in this rule prevents the employment of a thousand, 
or two thousand missionaries. Then the self-sustaining church- 
es in every Presbytery in the United States may contribute 
not a portion only, but the wots, or a portion, of their Home 
Missionary funds elsewhere than to the Treasury of that (the 
Home Missionary) Society,” that is, if they choose, to the 
treasury of the Presbyterian Church Extension Committee! 
We read this language over and over again to see if it can 
have any other meaning than this which lies on its face, think- 
ing it impossible that the General Assembly would commit 
itself to such an expression. But this is the only interpreta- 
tion which we can give it. This deliberate declaration of the 
General Assembly certainly does express the claim that any 
and every Presbytery in thc New School Presbyterian Church 
may employ, on its own authority, and support as many mis- 
sionaries as it pleases, in a merely denominational service ; 
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and that the churches of any and every Presbytery in that 
denomination may expend even the whole of its Home Mis- 
sionary funds elsewhere than upon the treasury of the Home 
Missionary Society ; and yet the Home Missionary Society 
must not withhold its aid from the feeble churches of any of 
those Presbyteries, even those feeble churches which may be 
formed in multitudes by this turning of “a portion or the 
whole” of the Presbyterian Home Missionary strength of 
men and money into this sectarian channel! Surely, this is a 
modest claim. It would seem that there must have been some 
oversight here in the use of language. But the fact that the 
Assembly’s action was deliberate, and that they had before 
them the action of the Alton Presbytery which made in word 
and deed just that claim, forbids the supposition of oversight. 
Moreover, the Church Extension Committee themselves, in 
their late statement “to the Ministers, Ruling Elders, and 
members of the Presbyterian Church,” in which they call 
for an ardent and liberal support of their operations, expressly 
say, that the Assembly sustained the course pursued by the 
Alton Presbytery. Really, do the members of that General 
Assembly think that any such one-sided codperation as this, is 
possible? That the Presbyterian partners may give anything 
or nothing, as they please, and yet have all the feeble churches 
they have now, and all they can make by the employment of 
their Home Missionary funds for that purpose, supported out of 
a treasury supplied by the Congregational partners¢ Do they 
suppose that the Congregational partners will continue such 
codperation? Moreover, if the Home Missionary Society 
must allow its Presbyterian auxiliaries to take this course, 
it must allow its Congregational auxiliaries to take the same 
course. And then, where would be its funds? What the 
condition of its treasury? How would the feeble churches 
founded by the Presbyterian Church Extension Committee 
get their support, or indeed any of all the feeble churches 
under the care of the Society ? 

But it may be said that though the General Assembly has 
made this preposterous claim, yet the Presbyterians will not in 
fact act according to it. To this it might be said that some are 
acting according to it, and more and more are approximating 
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to it every year. We will soon give the actual facts on this 
point. But, for a few moments, we will go back of this action 
of the General Assembly, and reason, as though it had not 
been, concerning the merits of the Church Extension scheme 
itself. It is our deep conviction that it is in itself thoroughly 
wrong, inconsistent with good faith in the Home Missionary 
partnership; and that it is especially wrong as coming from the 
Presbyterian side of the firm, because they give so much less 
than the Congregational side of the firm for the support of 
Missions on that Western field where this Church Extension 
Committee has its chief operation. 

On this point what are the facts? Taking the last Report of 
the American Home Missionary Society, we find that the por- 
tions of the country, contributing to that Society, which, over 
and above supplying their own destitutions, have any surplus 
to be sent to the West, are New England and New York, 
Eastern Ohio, and the Philadelphia district, including Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, and the District of Columbia. 
Very little, however, comes from Eastern Ohio and the Phila- 
delphia district. It comes chiefly from New England and 
New York. We find that the surplus to be sent for the sup- 
port of missions on the Western field, was $106,573. Of this 
amount, $78,484 were given by the Congregationalists of New 
England, ($76,300 of it by Massachusetts and Connecticut,) 
and $24,800 by the Presbyterians and Congregationalists of 
the State of New York. What proportion of this New York 
contribution was given by Presbyterians, and what proportion 
by Congregationalists, we cannot accurately determine. It is 
a fair estimate, however, to say three quarters by Presbyteri- 
ans, and one-quarter by Congregatiunalists—i. e. $18,600 by 
the former, and $6,200 by the'latter. There remains, to make 
up the $106,573, $3,289, to be credited to the Philadelphia 
district and Eastern Ohio. As a considerable proportion of 
this comes from Eastern Ohio, at least a third of it ($1,996) 
should be credited to Congregationalists, leaving $2,182 to be 
credited to the Presbyterians. We have, then, this result. 
During the financial year, ending April 1st, 1859, the Presby- 
terian partner contribxted to the common missionary work on 
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the Western field, $20,782, (i. e. $18,600+$2,182,) aud the 
Congregational partner contributed $85,780, (i. e. $78,484+ 
$6,200+$1,096.) We have taken the trouble also to ascertain 
the receipts at the office of the Society from Congregational 
and Presbyterian sources, during the six months past—from 
April 1st to October Ist. The result is this. From Congrega- 
tionalists, $40,420; from Presbyterians, $8,024; and $6,065 
from sources which cannot be identified. 

The disbursements from this fund on the Western field have 
been of late in nearly equal proportions to Congregational and 
Presbyterian churches. At present, the Congregational churches 
aided are a little more numerous than the Presbyterian churches 
aided ; though during the greater part of the thirty-three 
years of the Society’s history, the Presbyterian churches aided 
have been much more numerous than the Congregational—in 
the proportion of three-fifths to two-fifths, and some of the time 
even more. 

Now, we ask, does it become the Presbyterians, with such a 
showing as this—twenty thousand dollars to eighty-five thou- 
sand dollars during the last financial year, and eight thousand 
to forty thousand during six months of the present financial 
year-—to be dissatisfied with a common and impartial exploring 
agency for the founding of new churches--common and im- 
partial, we say, though more than three-quarters of the agents 
who compose it are Presbyterian—and to establish a Presbyte- 
rian exploring agency, supported by Presbyterian “ Home Mis- 
sionary funds,” to “plant Presbyterian Churches in advance 
of all others ;” and then call, as the Church Extension Com- 
mittee do, for $30,000 in the present year—more by $10,000 to 
sustain this sectarian scheme, than Presbyterians give to aid the 
Missions of the Home Missionary Society on the Western field ¢ 
Is this in the spirit of fair coéperation? Is this honorable 
treatment of a generous partner ? 

We know that reference to such facts as these is deprecated 
by some of the Presbyterian brethren, as “a low and worldly 
view of the subject.” Pecuniary considerations and estimates 
of amounts of money, it has been intimated, should not be 
brought to bear on such a matter. They are too “secular.” 
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Indeed! We cannot but raise the inquiry within ourselves, 
whether if the case was reversed—if, in this codperative work 
for the mutual benefit of the two denominations, or rather of 
Christianity as held and administered by them, the Congrega- 
tionalists, while giving but $20,000 to $85,000 given by Pres- 
byterians, should organize a Permanent Committee to admin- 
ister an agency for planting on the common field Congrega- 
tional Churches “ in advance of all others ””—an agency to be 
supported by Congregational “ Home Missionary funds ;” and 
that Committee should call for $30,000 a year to support this 
secterian operation—$10,000 more than they give to the com- 
mon Home Missionary treasury—would there not be some 
reference to money by the Presbyterian brethren? Money! 
The basis of the whole operation is money, given in love and 
prayer for the promotion of Christianity. Money! Isit nota 
money operation when the Alton Presbytery, giving $2,500 in 
two years to the sectarian scheme of the Church Extension Com- 
mittee, and receiving $7,500 from the Home Missionary Soci- 
ety for the support of their feeble churches, to which Society, 
during that time, they give nothing, or next to nothing, comes 
and still calls for money in behalf of it. *eble churches, in 
violation of the just rules of the Society: And are not the 
General Assembly engaged in a money operation, when they 
endorse that claim and the whole action of the Presbytery? 
Fair and honorable dealing in pecuniary transactions, good 
Faith in a copartnership which collects and dishurses money for 
benevolent purposes, is it “worldly,” and “low,” and “ secu- 
lar,” to insist on that ?* 





* We once heard a capite! answer, ina humorous and satirical way, to this 
sort of talk. It was in a small convertion of Congregationalists and Presby- 
terians called for the purpose of adjusting differences on the subject of Home 
Missions. A Congregationalist had been speaking of the inferior amount of 
Presbyterian contributions to the Home Missionary Society, as a special and 
conclusive argument against a Presbyterian Church Extension Committee. A 
Presbyterian o}jected to that argument, and all reference to pecuniary con- 
siderations in this matter as beneath the sacred dignity of the subject, ‘‘ secular,” 
and “worldly.” Another Congregationalist who followed, said that by that 
objection he was forcibly reminded of an illustration of that point given to him 
by a friend from Scotland. When Dr. Chalmers was engaged in collecting funds 





————E 
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If it were a part of this plan that the Church Extension 
Committee should swpport missionary pastors in the Presby- 
terian churches planted “in advance of all others” by its 
exploring agents, it would be less extravagantly unreasonable 
and unfair. But that is no part of the plan. These churches 
are thrown on the Home Missionary Society for support. 
And if the Home Missionary Society refuses to give this 
support, even in a case like that of the Alton Presbytery, 
where there has been a palpable and continued violation of 
long established rules respecting auxiliaries, there is an out- 
cry made against the administration of the Society, as there 
has been with regard to the Alton case. Thus this plan of 
Church Extension burns the candle of the Congregational 
partner in the Home Missionary Society at both ends. It 
diverts money from the common treasury of the Society to a 
scheme for “ planting Presbyterian churches in advance of 
all others.” And then it throws the Presbyterian churches 
so formed on that common treasury. It diminishes contribu- 
tions from Preshyterians to the treasury, and multiplies Pres- 
byterian recipien:s from the treasury. It even uses the very 
Presbyterian *:cney which it diverts from the treasury, to 
increase the i’resbyterian claimants on the treasury. When 
the Old School Presbyterians withheld their money from the 
Home Missionary Society, they had the fairness to assume the 
support of their own feeble churches. 

But it has been claimed and promised that this scheme 
would not divert contributions from the Home Missionary 
Society, but by opening new fountains of benevolence among 
Presbyterians, would even increase those contributions. This 





for the missionary and benevolent operations of the Free Church oi Scotland, he 
visited 2 church in which there were two rich elders, who had ‘tittle love for 
giving. Their pastor described them to Dr. Chalmers, and expressed the hope 
that his discourse would be so conducted as to suit their case. Accordingly the 
Doctor, in his sermon, constructed his arguments and appeals in such, a way as, 
without personality, to put the screws very tightly on the two rich and avaricious 
elders. After the service, as the two elders were walking home together, one 
says to the other: ‘‘ Weel. And how did you like the Doctor?” “Oh,” said the 
other, with a solemn scowl and a shrug of the shoulders, “ warldiy, warldly !” 
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was, if we remember rightly, part of Dr. Patterson’s argu- 
ment in his sermon on Home Missions before the General 
Assembly. But the actual, and, as it seems to us, the natural, 
effect is decidedly otherwise. It creates a new Home Mis- 
sionary organization within the Presbyterian Church, which, 
in the judgment and affection of many Presbyterians, will be 
regarded as antagonistic to the Home Missionary Society, and 
which will be esteemed by them with more favor than the 
Home Missionary Society because of its denominational 
character, on the principle professed by Rev. Dr. Brainard 
on the floor of the American Board at its late meeting in 
Philadelphia: “I love the American Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, but I love my Church more.” Indeed, it is fitted to 
make zealous Presbyterians regard the Home Missionary 
Society with disfavor and absolute hostility, whenever the 
Church Extension Plan comes into conflict with it, as. that 
Plar surely must, if condected with any considerable degree 
of energy. In fact, this has been the effect already—an effect 
of which we strenuously complain. Already, in many Pres- 
byteries, Synods and General Assemblies, as well as in many 
weekly, monthly and quarterly journals, the American Home 
Mission. ry Society has been the cbject of repeated and even 
bitter and violent attacks. Its Executive Committee, who for 
many years have performed arduous labors for the Society 
without pecuniary reward, have been assailed, and even their 
official integrity has been impeached. The Secretaries have 
been attacked and abused. The two Presbyterian Secretaries, 
Rev. Mr. Noyes and Dr. Coe, have been accused of misrepre- 
senting their denomination, have been declared to be no true 
Presbyterians ;* while the one Congregational Secretary, Dr. 





* By the same rule of judgment adopted by these charitable persons, Dr. 
Badger might, with even more reason, be denounced as no true Congregational- 
ist. He is not an active member of any Congregational Association, and has 
never moved his relation from the Association to which he belonged, when e. pastor 
in Andover, Mass., twenty-five or thirty years ago. Indeed, by the Puritan Re- 
corder he was attacked some years ago, and the Home Missionary Society through 
him, as not a true and earnest Congregationalist. If it be meant when the 
majority of the Secretaries, Rev. Mr. Noyes and Dr. Coe, and the Presbyterian 
majority of the Executive Committee, are called “no true Presbyterians,” that 
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Badger, has been charged with administering the affairs of the 
Society covertly but skillfully, in the service of radical Inde- 
pendency. In a single Article now before us,* there are 
charges against the Secretaries, or Executive Committee, of 
evasion, subterfuge, partiality, oppression, injustice, Jesuitism, 
and many other things equally in violation of Christian charity 
and Christian manners. Dr. Coe’s letters are spoken of as 
“‘electioneering documents.” It is said, in italics, that “ there 
was a concerted and desperate attempt made to dragoon the 
Presbytery into submission.” And the defeat of that so 
called attempt is “a noble triumph of principle over domi- 
neering injustice, the power of the purse and the prestige of 
the third of a century.” “ They, the mere agents, the ser- 
vants of the church, were attempting to lord it over God’s 
heritage! Talk of an Eeelesiasticai hierarchy ! a voluntary 
society, that has grown fat, and sleek, and proud on the offer- 
ings of the church, is a spiritual despot that can vie with 
Rome!” Another specimen we will quote. “For once we 
will give the A. H. M. S. the credit of plainly showing its 
hand. There is abundance of fair and smooth speech, and 
about the usual amount of verbosity ; but there is point, un- 
mistakable point. We think the office, Brstz Hovsr, Astor 
Puacg, can no longer be termed, as we once heard it, ‘ Crroum- 
LocuTion Orrice, ‘point no point. After digging under 
ground for months and years, finding themselves unearthed, 
they suddenly spring to their feet exclaiming, ‘we stand here 
in the open sunlight, where we always have stood.’ * * * * * 

“We are sorry to suppose it possible good men could resort 
to such subterfuges, but experience is a stern teacher. 

“Tt is painfully apparent that the Home Missionary So- 
ciety is not what it was when Dr. Absalom Peters and Dr. 
Charles Hall were its secretaries. 





they are not extreme Presbyterians, do not belong to “ Young Presbytery,’’ 
that doubtless is true, and ought to be. They are, and would not be fit for their 
position if they were not, in favor of the codperative principle, and of its fair 
administration, in the Home Missionary Society. If ail such Presbyterians are 
stricken off the list, that list will be considerably diminished. 

*® From “The Presbyterian Reporter, published monthly at Chicago, Ill.” 


VOL. XVII. 
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“Tt is currently believed now to be essentially a one man 
power ; and that the Sentor Secretary is the talented, if not 
disinterested and impartial pilot, who stands at its helm, and is 
guiding it with all sails set, into the harbor of radical Inde- 
pendency.” 

The italics and capitals, expressing the desperate earnestness 
of the writer, we give just as we find them.* Is this the kind 
of increased aid and favor to the Home Missionary Society 
which Dr. Patterson’s sermon prophesied and promised ? 
Even the Church Extension Committee, with the beloved 
Barnes at their head, under whose administration, such 
was the complexion of its members, it was promised that the 
plan would be worked very moderately, “ only in exceptional 
eases,” and without friction with the Home Missionary So- 
ciety--by which committee, as some one wittily said, “the gun 
would b2 touched off softly,”—even they, in their late call for 





* Here is another specimen, which we will put in a note, as it has not dignity 
enough for insertion elsewhere, ‘“ This Society claimed to be for the United 
States; itis American. Now consider, that a man’s breeding and education 
determines his power of appreciating others, and of fairly representing their 
interests. His standing in Presbytery or association is far less important than 
his nativity and social standing. Dr. B. B. Wisner and Dr. W. J. Armstrong— 
and one might almost add Dr. Cornelius—made the A. B. C. F. M. American by 
their not being New Englanders; and it began to cease being American as soon 
as menof solely New England nurture became its organs of contact with the 
churches, Now a Society with a staff of Secretaries who have never had a 
pastoral charge west of the Hudson, and who have all been pet pupils of Dr. 
Taylor, and tutors at Yale College, does but caricature the name American in 
connection with Home Missions. There is no better college, there may be no 
better men severally, but these men were badly trained fo: their present combi- 
nation. Instead of three men ‘educated at Yale,’ if the Society had had one 
of them ‘ raised at Miami,’ or even on Owl Creek, it had been more in accordance 
with American Institutions. We cannot have too many men from New Haven; 
but they may be badly combined. When the Society concluded to have three 
Secretaries who acquired their habits of thinking under President Day, they got 
men of excellent mental discipline, but men incapable of all the breadth and 
largeness needful for that country whose metropolis is New York city.” Alas! 
what a misfortune that Rev. Mr. Noyes and Doctors Coe and Badger should have 
received the narrow culture of Yale College, under that man of narrow thinking 


and spirit, President Day! Perhaps they had better take an Ad eundem at 
“ Owl Creek.” ; 
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$30,000, (a large sum four rare and “ exceptional” cases,) 
imply a decided antagonism between the Church Extension 
scheme and the Home Missionary Society. They give, as a 
reason for increased energy and agency in the collection of 
funds for the Church Extension Plan, the fact.that the agen- 
cies of the Home Missionary Society reach every church in 
their connexion. Their language is: “ Were there no other 
agency operating in our church, our task would be compara- 
tively easy. But the agencies of the Home Missionary So- 
ciety reach every church in our connection.” 

Any one might safely infer that such expressions and oper- 
ations in Presvyterian journals and ecclesiastical bodies 
would not promote an enthusiastic and liberal pecuniary. 
support of the Home Missionary Society. And so we find 
it. There has been a regular decrease in Presbyterian contri- 
butions ever since the Church Extension Plan was organized ; 
whereas there should have been, and aside from that Plan 
would have been, a regular increase; as there has been of 
Congregational contributions. We know that in some in- 
stances contributions are equally divided between the Church 
Extension Committee and the Home Missionary Society ; and 
we know that some of the largest contributions to the Church 
Extension Committee are from churches which contribute 
little or nothing to the Home Missionary Society. And this 
is in full accordance with the spirit and acts of some Presby- 
teries and Synods, which earnestly commend the one to the 
liberal patronage of the churches, while they make ne recom- 
mendation of the other. We know that many of the western 
Presbyteries contribute three or four times as much to the 
Church Extension Committee as they do to the Home Mis- 
sionary Society ; and this when their feeble churches get their 
aid from the Society. We know, moreover, that in some in- 
stances, all the self-sustaining, or able churches in a Presby- 
tery give their contributions to the Extension Committee, 
while the only churches which contribute to the Society are 
those which receive aid from that Society, feeble churches, of 
course, which can give very little, but according to a rule of 
the Society must take a collection for it annually, as one of 
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the. conditions of receiving its aid. The falling off, wher there 
should have been an increase of Presbyterian contributions 
to the Society, since the Extension Plan was adopted, has 
been from $2,000 to $3,000 a year; which is a considerable 
proportion of the whole sum given by them for missions 
at the West. During the same period the contributions from 
Congregationalists to the Society have increased at about the 
same rate. During the last six months there has been an in- 
crease upon the same months of the preceding year, from the 
same sources, of $4,860. 

What can be more plain than the truth which these various 
facts show, that the Church Extension Plan, whatever its de- 
sign, in the spirit it cultivates and in the acts which it pro- 
duces, is utterly incompatible with fair coéperation in the 
Home Missionary Society, nay, is destructive of such codp- 
eration. 


We will now consider briefly some of the arguments of the 
advocates of the Church Extension scheme in its defense. 

It has been said that it was only “ for exceptional cases,” only 
for asmall work not worth making any trouble about. Surely 
then it is most unwise to propound a plan for performing it 
which is fitted to send, and does send, alarm and agitation 
through all the ranks of the Congregational allies, and seems 
to them in violation of good faith. But it is not merely for 
exceptional work. Thisis seen from the plan itself, which 
makes provision for a very large work, large enough to cover 
the whole western field. It is seen in the call of the Exten- 
sion Committee for $30,000 a year, as the least which will 
answer the needs of the plan; which shows that it is less 
“exceptional ” than the Presbyterian codperation in the mis- 
sions of the Society on the western field, as this was the last 
year only to the amount of $20,782. It is seen, moreover, in 
the express declarations of Presbyterian authority. The 
Presbyterian Quarterly, which is a declared organ of the 
New School Presbyterian Church, and is edited by one of the 
Church Extension Committee, in an Article, written probably 
by the editor, certainly having his approbation, very posi- 
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tively declares that the work of exploring and itinerating 
missionaries for the planting of churches, (the chief part of 
the work of the Extension scheme,) which missionaries in nine 
cases out of ten, it says, can decide of what denomination the 
churches shall be, is not exceptional, but normal, one which 
the Presbyterian Church cannot, and will not, leave to other 
hands than her own.* 

Again. It issaid that there is a legitimate missionary work 
to be done at the Wes: which the American Home Mission- 
ary Society from its nature and rules cannot do. This has 
often been said; but it is wholly incorrect, a total mistake. 
The Society has been often and greatly misrepresented in 
respect to this matter. There is no work of a good and wise 
Home Missionary scheme that can be judiciously and honor- 
ably done by anybody, which the Home Missionary Society 
cannot and will not do, either in cities or large villages, or 
towns or neighborhoods, or in exploration and the organiza- 
tion of churches. This has often been positively declared, and 
it is satisfactorily proved in the November number of the 
organ of the Society, The Home Missionary. 

It has been said that there are cases at the West, in places 
not containing Congregationalists and Presbyterians enough 
for two churches, in which the two will not unite—the Con- 
gregationalists will not unite in a church with the Presby- 
terians, on the plan of being for the time Congregational or 
Presbyterian, as the majority shall decide, or on any plan, 
and the Presbyterians will not unite with the Congrega- 
tionalists. If such a state of things exists anywhere, then we 





~ “The view of the General Assembly isthat . . . on the whole, this 
duty of appointing exploring agents cannot be delegated, that it must be executed 
by itself through its own Committee. . . Hence this function of the Church 
Extension Committee is not, as are the others, exceptional, or related to the 
rules of the American Home Missionary Society, or any other organization. The 
Committee is to appoint exploring agents where they are needed. They are of 
the nature of evangelists. They have the authority from the Presbyteries to 
organize churches, and everywhere they preach the gospel and administer the 
ordinances to the members of our churches scattered in the wilderness,”—The 
Presbyterian Quarterly Review, Vol. 7, pp. 605, 606. 
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say it is not to be countenanced by aid, but positively discoun- 
tenanced and discouraged. For ourselves, we declare that 
we would not give a cent for the organization and support 
of a Congregational church in such circumstances. And we 
think our Presbyterian brethren ought to take the same ground. 
To encourage the establishment and continuance of two 
schismatic, bigoted, contending churches, upheld by external 
aid, in such circumstances, is utterly wrong. It is a waste 
of Home Missionary funds. It is an outrage on Christian 
charity and benevolence. If the handful of Presbyterians in 
such a case will “rather go to the Cld School” than unite 
with Congregationalists, then our New School brethren had 
better let them go, rather than give up virtually the principle 
of codperative Christianity, which was one of the great princi- 
ples for which they once nobly fought, and for which, in part, 
they were driven out from the enjoyments of their ecclesiastical 
home and of their funds and endowed institutions. Such per- 
sons belong in spirit to the Old School body. It would be bet- 
ter for them and everybody else that they should go there. 
They are not congruous with the New School body, certainly 
not with what the New Schoo! body was. We are also dis- 
posed to ask, if such a state of things exists anywhere among 
New School Presbyterians, how far it has been produced by 
the denominational spirit which has been so assiduously cul- 
tivated of late by some of our New School Presbyterian 
brethren, the spirit out of which this Church Extension scheme 
grew, and which it is fitted to spread and strengthen. In other 
words, are not these brethren responsible for it? And now are 
they to take advantage of their own wrong, and plead that as 
a reason for doing another wrong ? 

It is said, again, that Congregationalists do, and have long 
done, just what the Church Extension Committee is doing. 
This we deny most decidedly and earnestly. The only in- 
stance in which the objection has even plausibility is that of 
the “Old Connecticut Missionary Society ;” and here the 
briefest statement of the facts shows that the objection has no 
ground. That Society has not been in active operation since 
the formation of the American Home Missionary Society. It 
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does not receive any money from churches or individuais ; 
and therefore does not, like the Church Extension Committee, 
divert money from the Treasury of the Home Missionary 
Society. All it does is to disburse the annual interest of a 
small fund, which interest amounts to only about $2,500 a 
year, and according to the conditions of the donation must be 
expended beyond the limits of the State. This interest has 
been disbursed in honorable freedom from sectarian spirit, and 
for the support of more Presbyterian than Congregational mis- 
sionaries. And we have no doubt that it will continue to be 
disbursed without sectarian partiality, if Presbyterians will act 
in good faith on the codperative principle in Home Missions, 
It has been alleged that this Society supported an itinerating 
Congregational missionary to aid in planting churches. This 
is true, butit is also true that this missionary, Rev. L. H. Par- 
ker, formed more Presbyterian than Congregational churches. 

But the operations of the “ Americ..o Missionary Associa- 
tion” are alleged as a Congregational precedent for the opera- 
tions of the Church Extension Committee. There is no justice 
in the allegation. The American Missionary Association is 
not a Congregational Society. Its character is not denomina- 
tional, but simply anti-slavery. It is formed on the principle 
of embracing all persons, of whatever denomination, who are 
anti-slavery according to its own standard of anti-slavery. It 
is the organ of the “ Free Presbyterian ” churches of the coun- 
try. Bolting Congregationalists cannot be controlled, any more 
than bolting Presbyterians. That Association commissions 
Presbyterian missionaries, both those connected with the Gen- 
eral Assembly and those independent of it. Indeed it com- 
missions any competent orthodox man, of whatever denomina- 
tion, who is, according to its standard, soundly anti-slavery. 
It has opposed the American Home Missionary Society and 
has been in its way, as much as it has opposed the General 
Assembly and been in its way. And if it has on the whole 
worked more for the growth of Congregationalism than Pres- 
byterianism, it is because it has regarded Congregationalism as 
more friendly to anti-slavery than Presbyterianism, as it exists 
in this country. And whose fault is that? And how easily 
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can it be remedied by right action, even such action as Albert 
Barnes recommends in his two books, “ The Bible and Slavery,” 
and “The Church and Slavery ” ? 

But it is said, again, that the Congregationalists set the ex- 
ample of this anti-codperative action by abrogating “ the Plan 
of Union ” between Presbyterians and Congregationalists. This 
too is incorrect. The abrogation of the Plan of Union, if it be 
the fault of anybody, is the fault of the Presbyterians, us a 
statement of the facts will show. The Plan of Union, by the 
way, was formed, on one side, only by the Congregationalists 
of one State, Connecticut. It was made, in 1801, by the Gen- 
eral Assembly on one side, and the General Association of Con- 
necticut on the other. But let that pass. The Plan of Union 
was first “abrogated” by the General Assembly, and that before 
the division in 1837. And if our New School brethren are, as 
they claia, the real General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, the true successor of the undivided Assembly, they are 
responsible for it. But let that pass also. Weadmit that they 
were opposed to its abrogation. But, and this is of essential 
importance, after the “ Constitutional” Assembly came into 
being, the Plan of Union, though favored in form by the New 
School Presbyterians, was by them constantly and persistently 
violated, in spirit and in fact, and thus eventually destroyed. 
They always refused in one most essential and vital feature to 
administer it according to its equal terms. They would not 
ordain a Congregational minister over a Presbyterian church, 
while Presbyterian ministers were freely ordained over Con- 
gregational churches. Thus the Plan, as administered persist- 
ently by the Presbyterians, became a trap and a snare, a Plan 
of Union in which the advantage was all or chiefly on one side. 
Presbyterian churches being permitted to have no Congrega- 
tional ministers, and Congregational churches receiving freely 
Presbyterian ministers, and ministers having, very naturally, 
great influence in determining and changing the denominational 
relations of chuches, the Plan of Union became, by unfair ad- 
ministration, and was for years, just a Plan for turning Con- 
gregational churches into Presbyterian churches ; and many 
are the churches, strong churches, in middle and western New 
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York, and eastern Ohio especially, once Congregational, which 
by that process are now Presbyterian. After suffering long 
from this unfair dealing, and after repeated and ineffectual re- 
monstrances, the Congregationalists disused the Plan, forming 
and constituting no more mixed churches. Yet they retained its 
spirit. That is, they codperated freely with Presbyterians in 
forming and supporting churches in small places, where but one 
church could be sustained, but making the church either Presby- 
terian or Congregational as the majority should decide. And 
this mode, which had become general at the time of the Albany 
Congregational Convention, that Convention approved and re- 
commended, giving for it good and sufficient reasons. This is 
the history of that matter. And in review of it we will leave 
any candid reader to judge who are to be blamed for the dis- 
use and abrogation of the Plan of Union. 

Once more. It is said that the American Home Missionary 
Society has “ cut off the New School Presbyterian churches in 
Missouri ;” and therefore the Church Extension Committee, or 
some equivalent Presbyterian organization, is necessary to give 
those churches aid. The Extension Committee make this one . 
of the four prominent arguments in their recent appeal for 
$30,000. They say: “The Assembly have committed specifi- 
cally to the care of the Committee the churches in the state of 
Missouri who desire to continue in our ecclesiastical connection. 
The Assembly say: ‘ The fast increasing portion of its people 
in sympathy with the spirit of our Church, and accordant with 
its position in matters of controlling moment and interest, make 
the summons irresistible to help her.” And (they further 
say, in italics) “dé is literally true, that the question of the 
connection of the churches of Missouri with our Assembly, 
is simply the question whether this Committee can aid them 
or not.” 

The American Home Missionary Society did not “cut off 
the churches in Missouri.” They cut themselves off. They 
themselves terminated their connection with the Society, and 
put it out of the Society’s power to help them in consistency 
with its long established and just rules, by sundering the auxil- 
iary relation of the Missouri Home Missionary Society. Butit 
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is said the American Home Missionary Society compelled that 
withdrawal by its celebrated anti-slavery resolution or rule. 
Not so. For that resolution was not adopted or proposed #i/ 
the year after the Missouri Society withdrew from the Ameri- 
can Society. The American Society had at that time no rule 
on the subject of slavery which it had not always had and 
acted upon. It had vniformly refused to commission actual 
slaveholders asits missionaries. But even this rule the Missouri 
churches would not tolerate, either because they were pro- 
slavery in sentiment themselves, or because they dared not in 
that moderate degree stand up against the pro-slavery sentiment 
of the surrounding communities ; and so they sundered their 
relation to the American Society. But it may be said that the 
American Society now has a rule which prevents the Missouri 
Society from resuming its auxiliary relation, and the churches 
within its bounds from receiving aid. The Society has no more 
preventive rule certainly than the General Assembly has, and 
the Church Extension Committee which is the Assembly’s 
agent. What is the resolution or rule of the Society? Here 
- it is, as adopted by the Executive Committee in 1857, and pub- 
lished in their report of that year. ‘That in the disbursement 
of the funds committed to their trust, the Committee will not 
grant aid tochurches containing slaveholding members, unless 
evidence be furnished that the relation is such as, in the judg- 
ment of the Committee, is justifiable for the time being, in the 
peculiar circumstances in which it exists.” 

Now, what is the rule of the General Assembly? In the 
year 1849, that body declared “(1.) That civil liberty is the 
right of man, as a rational and immortal being. (2.) That the 
institution of slavery, in the language of a former Assembly, 
is intrinsically an unrighteous and oppressive system, and inju- 
rious to the highest and best interests of all concerned in it. 
(3.) That it is the duty of all Christians, who enjoy the light of 
the present day, to use their honest, earnest, and unwearied 
endeavors, as speedily as possible, to efface this blot on our 
holy religion, and to obtain the complete abolition of slavery 
throughout Christendom, and, if possible, throughout the 
world. This General Assembly do most solemnly exhort all 
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under our care to perform this duty, and to be ever ready to 
make all necessary sacrifices in order to effect a consummation 
so much to be desired.” In 1850, the General Assembly, in its 
meeting at Detroit, made the following Declaration: “The 
holding of our fellow-men in the condition of slavery, except 
in those cases where it is unavoidable, by the laws of tho State, 
the obligations of guardianship, or the demands of humanity, 
is an offense in the ,proper import of that term, as used in the 
Book of Discipline, Chap. 1, Sec. 3, and should be regarded 
and treated in the same manner as other offenses.” Respect- 
ing this action, Rev. Albert Barnes, who is now the Chairman 
of the Church Extension Committee, says, in his book on 
“The Church and Slavery :” “The great body of those who 
sustain the relation of slaveholders in the church are, accord- 
ing to the resolutions of the Assembly at Detroit, in such a 
condition as to make them liable to the charge of being guilty 
of ‘an offense in the proper import of this term ;’ that is, in 
such a condition as to make them liable to discipline in the 
same way as in the case of any other ‘offense’ known to the 
Constitution of the Presbyterian Church.” “In the New 
School Presbyterian Church it is now a settled principle—so 
far as the acts of the Assembly go to establish that princi- 
ple—that ‘slaveholding’ should be treated as an ‘ offense,’ 
in the proper and technical sense of the term,—that is, as a re- 
lation subjecting a man to the discipline of the church,—un- 
less he can show that in his case it is rendered necessary by the 
laws of the State, the obligations of guardianship, and (or) the 
demands of humanity.” Or, as he says elsewhere, “A slave- 
holder is not primé facie in good standing in the Presbyterian 
church. It is a cnse for him to make out; not for him to 
assume to be true.” These rules of the General Assembly, 
which are law to the Extension Committee, the Assembly’s 
Agent, are as high toned and stringent against siavery as the 
rule of the Home Missionary Society. What necessity, then, 
for the action, or the existence, of the Extension Committee in 
order to give aid to the slaveholding churches of Missouri, 
when, on the principles of the General Assembly, they cannot 
aid those churches any more, or on any other terms, than the 
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Home Missionary Society can? What will the Extension Com- 
mittee do? They are in this dilemma. They must either 
ascertain, directly or indirectly, that the slaveholding, in the 
churches to be aided, is “rendered necessary by the laws of 
the State, the obligations of guardianship, or the demands of 
humanity,” which is all the Home Missionary Society does ; 
or they must give the aid without examining whether the slave- 
holding be of the exceptional or of the sinful kind—in which 
case they wi!l violate the rules of the General Assembly, and 
make a practical and shocking renunciation of the anti-slavery 
principles and character of the New School Presbyterian 
Church ; which may God forbid! Especially may God forbid 
that ALsert Barnes should act as Chairman of a Committee 
to do this thing, after all that he has published to the world so 
justly, ably and bravely, as to the responsibility of the Church 
for the existence and continuance of slavery, and as to the 
high and firm anti-slavery ground which the Church, and all 
voluntary societies for the promotion of religion, should take 
and hold! 

But we must close. We have transcended the limits we had 
assigned for this Article, for we have found the subject growing 
upon us as we advanced, and requiring attention at many 
points. 

In conclusion, we would strenuously urge generous and 
Christian codperation between these kindred denominations in 
the work of Home Missions. It is from an ardent desire for 
this that we have written. We lament that the close alliance 
and generous sympathy which has always existed between 
them, and which was increased by common trials in the days 
of the Old School persecution and consequent ecclesiastical 
division, should be impaired, as in some degree it unquestion- 
ably has been. We entreat our Presbyterian brethren, for 
their sakes as well as for the sake of Christian charity, not to 
persist in making and increasing the impression, which has 
been made by the Church Extension plan and measures, on 
Congregationalists emigrating to the West, that the New 
School Presbyterian Church is not what it once was in its sym- 
pathy with New England Congregationalists, and now instead 
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of being an inviting home for them has become hostile to them 
and their principles. We earnestly invite our Presbyterian 
brethren to come back to the principles of fair codperation. 
We can answer for the Congregationalists that they will act on 
those principles earnestly and zealously. Upon those princi- 
ples they will strenuously support the Home Missionary 
Society. And they will not consent that that noble Society 
shall die, and have its estate divided, as was suggested by 
the General Assembly’s delegate to the General Association 
of Massachusetts. It has no estate to be divided except 
legacies, not a cent of permanent funds. And its legacies 
would be forfeited by its death or division. They like the 
nature of the organization. It is such as their independent 
but affiliated churches require—churches which cannot have an 
Ecclesiastical Board, or a Church Extension Committee. They 
will adhere to this Society ; and insist on its continuance, as it 
is, and in the present tenor of its way, catholic, honorable and 
noble as that way is. They love its mode of operation on the 
Home Missionary field. And we earnestly invite our Presbyte- 
rian brethren to join their purposes and efforts with ours to avoid 
all schismatic operations on that field—to avoid the shameful 
waste of home missionary funds, and the disgrace to our com- 
mon Christianity, which must result from a miserable sectarian 
scramble between these two denominations in every little town 
and neighborhood in the West. If the Presbyterians will co- 
dperate fairly through the agency of the Society, the Congrega- 
tionalists will not ask who gives or receives most of the money, 
even though they should give far the most and receive far the 
least. But they will not tolerate, in the use of their funds, sec- 
tarian unfairness toward their Congregational brethren in the 
West. They will insist that, neither directly nor indirectly, 
neither by keeping a rule in form and breaking it in spirit, 
nor in any other way, shall their own money be employed at 
the West to counteract and harass and defeat, in the support of 
their chosen church polity, those whom they have sent out from 
their homes, but still retain in their hearts. 
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Artiots IX.—AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 


Tue cultivation of the soil is the great occupation of the 
American people. Our agriculture employs more labor and 
more capital than all other departments of industry combined. 
Under these circumstances it is a remarkable, and at first sight 
an unaccountable fact, that there is among us an almost total 
deficiency of agricultural education. Our condition in this 
respect presents a contrast to that of other countries, which 
have reached the same grade of civilization as ourselves. 
France has its agricultural school in every department, Ger- 
many in almost every province, and England a source of the 
most enlightened practice in the careful study which every 
large landholder gives to the cultivation of the soil. Our own 
country, with all its enterprise in practical art, and its preémi- 
nence in general education, is in this respect of agricultural 
science behind them all. 

It would seem at first sight that such a state of things must 
have its origin either in the lack of knowledge to be commu- 
nicated on agricultural subjects, or in its already accomplished 
diffusion, or in some especial difficulties incidental to the 
dissemination of such knowledge among those engaged in 
agricultural pursuits. 

In view of the obvious relations of the Natural Sciences 
to agriculture, and the rapid strides which they have made in 
advance during the last score of years, the first of these sup- 
positions is extremely improbable. It can hardly be that 
accumulations of knowledge have not been realized in Chem- 
istry, Geology, and Vegetable and Animal Physiology, of the 
most important bearing on the culture of the soil. So obvi- 
ously must this be the fact in the case of chemical science, 
that the mind can scarcely fail to be satisfied of the truth 
without descending to those particulars which are at hand, 
for complete demonstration. Agriculture is, in fact, chemistry 
on a large scale—the transformation of earth, and air, and 
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water, into bread, and meat, and the material of clothing; and 
it is scarcely possible that the results of the careful study of 
the laws of transformation on a small scale, which has been 
made in our laboratories, will not throw some light on the 
chemical work on a large scale, which is taking place in the 
great laboratory of the soil. 

It is certain that they have already done so, and that there 
are principles of chemicai science already established, which, 
if universally diffused and applied, would suffice to increase, 
in an immense degree, the agricultural wealth of the world. 
As far, then, as the natural sciences are concerned, in their 
relation to agriculture, it may be confidently asserted that 
the deficiency of instruction among us is not a consequence 
of lack of knowledge to be communicated. ; 

Neither is this the case with those special sciences which 
have grown up within the field of agriculture itself, as a 
direct consequence of its practices and its necessities. On 
the principles involved in the breeding and rearing of ani- 
mals, in the propagation of plants, in the production and per- 
petuation of varieties, on the diseases of plants and animals, 
on manuring and drainage, and irrigation, there are vast stores 
of information which await the more thorough and systematic 
diffusion which the press, with all its power and efficiency, has 
not as yet accomplished. 

And so, with reference to the care of crops and the feeding 
of animals; the management of the dairy and a thousand 
other details of farm practice which have not as yet taken the 
form of science, there is an amount of knowledge existent in 
the minds of the best cultivators, the dissemination of which 
would be of immense value to the country. 

It is not, then, for lack of existent knowledge, either of 
science applied to agriculture, or of special agricultural sci- 
ence, or of superiority on the part of individuals in the de- 
tails of farming, that there is nothing like a system of agri- 
cultural education among us. 

The second supposition of an already accomplished diffusion 
of the knowledge which exists on these subjects, it is scarcely 
worth while to consider. Once fertile farms all over our State 
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are becoming deserts for want of the simplest applications to 
the soil. Orchards in every part of the country waste the 
precious juices of the earth in the production of worthless 
fruit, for lack of the grafting which would convert the same 
material of nature into the most luscious varieties. Valueless 
breeds of animals are everywhere perpetuated, when those of 
double the value could be propagated at the same cost, and 
adorn every landscape by their symmetry and beauty. Stunt- 
ed cattle crop ascanty sustenance of thistles and weeds from 
pastures which might teem with nutritious grasses at no 
greater cost to the soil or its owner. Our barn-yards fairly 
shiver with the misery of poor dumb beasts who, in seeming 
luxury of cruelty, are tortured every winter by exposure to the 
rigors of our climate at an expense of food greater than would be 
required to house them in comfort. So long as this is the con- 
dition of our agriculture, notwithstanding the immense improve- 
ment which has been realized, both in farming and stock raising, 
within the past few years, it can hardly be maintained that 
our lack of systematic agricultural education finds its pleasant 
explanation in the general enlightenment of those engaged 
in agricultural pursuits. 

Neither is this deficiency a consequence of any especial 
difficulty inherent in the diffusion of knowledge among this 
class of our people. Wherever the common school exists, a 
dissemination of the elements of agricultural science might 
readily be accomplished, and higher institutions of learning 
would stand ready to complete the education thus commenced, 
in proportion to the demand upon them for such instruction. 

An explanation of the destitution of agricultural education 
among us, is rather to be sought in the history of our agricul- 
ture itself, than in any of the directions which have been 
above indicated. It is to be found in the position which we 
have occupied as the occupants of a country comparatively 
new, rather than in any lack of importance of such education, 
or any difficulty in its accomplishment. Our fathers found it 
more profitable to bring new lands under cultivation than to 
maintain the fertility of the old. This course is still most 
profitable on the cheap and fertile soils of the west, and the 
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process of exhaustion is there in full tide of operation. Ag- 
riculture, under these circumstances, is an extremely simple 
process, consisting in little more than a transfer from field to | 
market of the accumulated treasures of the soil. It needs as 
little help of science as the excavation of a guano island, or 
the plunder of an oyster bed. Our virgin soils are practically 
great grain deposits, bearing an analogy by no means remote 
to the coal treasures of an earlier geologic period. As long 
as such deposits exist, to be mined for wheat and corn, it is 
not strange that little occasion is felt for agricultural science. 
These accumulated treasures of the soil are the reward of the 
explorer. They are the prizes which nature offers to the hardy 
pioneer, who, with axe in hand, and plow to follow, goes forth 
to battle with hardship, and subdue the wilderness. The older 
States of our country are long past this period. The accumu- 
lated stores of nature being exhausted, agriculture has come 
to sustain, with them, a much nearer analogy to a process of 
manufacture than one of mere excavation. And it is a process 
in which it is quite as essential that the raw material shall be 
adequately supplied, as in the production of broadcloths or 
calicoes. Wheat and beef cannot be made out of air alone, 
and he who would produce them must furnish to the great man- 
ufacturing establishment of the soil, the proper materials for 
conversion. Our agriculture is palsied by a failure to perceive 
this truth. We persist in the absurd conviction that our worn- 
out New England soil is an amiable mother, who only wants 
the flattery of occasional tickling with the plough and harrow, 
to induce her to make crops for us out of nothing, or at least 
to make for us large crops out of small materials. 

The fact is, however, indisputable, notwithstanding our 
blindness, that agricultural production is reduced with us to a 
simple process of manufacture, in which we get back in a 
inodified form just what we contribute to the soil. And this 
is the normal condition of agriculture all over the world— 
the condition at which it must everywhere finally arrive, 
when there are no more new lands to be exhausted. It is a 
condition of perpetual circulation, and not of continuous flow 
in one direction. The soil is the ocean, the crop is the rising 
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cloud and vapor, the products of animal and vegetable decay 
are the rivers emptying again intothe sea. So long asthe rivers 
run back to their original source, their waters may rise again 
to commence a new circulation. If this return ceases, the sea 
itself must in time run dry. 

The product of the earth is, within certain limits, in direct 
proportion to the raw material which is furnished it. The 
machine has not been overtasked; its unexerted powers, on 
the contrary, are vastly greater than those it has been called 
on to employ. It stands ready to do fourfold its accustomed 
work, if the raw material is only supplied. But instead of fur- 
nishing it with the material for conversion, we prefer fcr the 
most part to let the machine use itself up in the production of 
a few crops, and there end its capacity, while we pass on to 
new acres and repeat the barbarous process of grinding up God’s 
food-making machine itself into bread. 

It is a plain rule of economy in all other production, in- 
stead of allowing machinery to rattle itself to ruin by running 
empty, to work it, on the other hand, to its full capacity, and 
to obtain from it the largest possible product. In a country 
which has reached the stage of development which ours has, 
and where the soil has become so expensive, it is the plain dic- 
tate of economy to proceed according to the same principle. 

But for this high farming, all of the helps of science are 
required. Science may aid to some extent in the crop-mining 
of a new country—in the crop-making of an old country it is 
indispensable. We need it, to cite a few instances in addi- 
tion to those which have already been suggested, in drainage, 
in irrigation, in the use of the fertilizing materials with which 
nature has supplied us, and in the reclamation of waste lands. 
Our muck swamps are basins which God set long ago among 
our mountains to catch the wasting fertility of their declivi- 
ties and preserve them for the use of ister generations. Sci- 
ence must tell us how to use these treasures. They are the 
wardrobes whence are to come garments for the granite ribs 
of our mountains, and a covering for the nakedness of our 
exhausted fields. Science must tell us how to unfold these 
vestments and rearray our hills in beauty and fertility. 
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Our salt marshes are great water-logged prairies whose 
arteries need but to be throttled with dykes and humored by 
tide gates to convert them into the most fertile soils of the 
world. Science must tell us how this result is best to be 
accomplished. 

Our mountain streams hurry away to the sea, bearing with 
them a priceless freight of fertility which they have extracted 
from the crystalline masses of our primitive rocks. Science 
must teach us how they shall best be distributed over the land 
and woven into tender and nutritious grasses, instead of pour- 
ing themselves into the ocean, and ministering to the growth of 
the fuci and algae of a marine vegetation. 

Our wide sand plains, with oaks growing on them and flaunt- 
ing in our faces the evidence of their capacity to sustain vege- 
table life, are constant reminders of a gross ignorance which 
stands in need of that simple help from science, which shall 
inform us what grasses will be the readiest to lift their spears, 
there, in a warfare with the desert, or what other plants will 
serve as the pioneers of a successful vegetation. And we need 
science not alone here in the original subjugation of unproduc- 
tive soils, but at every step of their future cultivation. For in 
a comparatively thickly settled country like our own, agricul- 
ture must consist every year more and more in the stock raising, 
and dairy farming, and market gardening, and fruit growing, 
which is to supply large towns with the material of their con- 
sumption. It must ran every year more and more into the re- 
finements of horticulture, with its hot beds and its forcing 
houses, its various devices of propagation and multiplication, 
and its manifold appliances for promoting healthy growth and 
controlling disease. 

But there is little question among intelligent men as to the 
need. A more difficult question is how the want of a generally 
diffused knowledge is to be supplied. The press does much, 
but by no means all that is required. The contact of man with 
man, and of mind with mind, is necessary to inspire the enthn- 
siasm which is essential to a rapid progress. 

The introduction of books on elementary science into our 
Common Schools would be a great step in advance, but here 
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again there would be the absence of that contact of the man of 
knowledge with the men who need it, which is essential to the 
highest success. 

Shall we wait for the establishment by government of great 
agricultural institutions, similar to those of continental Europe ? 
Such institutions are among the most obvious and essential 
wants of our time, but a public and general opinion of their 
utility and necessity must be created, before either our state or 
national governments will seriously consider their establish- 
ment? Shall we await the results of private enterprise or be- 
neficence in the creation of Agricultural Institutions with their 
model farms and apparatus of instruction, and their corps of 
professors, exclusively devoted to the business of instruction ? 
For these also we should have long to wait, not so much because 
of the want of liberality among those who have the means to 
endow such institutions, as for the lack of a clear conviction as 
yct of their utility, and the really practical character of the in- 
formation they would supply. 

It has seemed to us that this problem of a more perfect 
diffusion of knowledge on agricultural subjects, is capable of 
another solution than that which consists in devising means for 
obtaining govermental appropriations, or awaiting the munifi- 
cence of individuals. 

In the attempts which have hitherto been made in this direc- 
tion too exclusive reliance has been imposed, as it seems to us, 
on purely professional instruction. And it has been wrongly 
assumed that it is necessary to await the gradual production 
of a class of men qualified to impart it. No necessity exists, as 
we believe, to await the creation or production of anything 
that does not now exist, for the accomplishment of this great 
work. The material is at hand. We have urdiffused know]l- 
edge among us in every department of agriculture and horti- 
culture, and of science applied to cultivation, as minute and 
profound as exists anywhere on the face of the earth. 

In accordance with this view, the solution which we propose 
is the enlistment of practical men, who are not professional 
teachers, in the work of instruction, and their combination in 
such numbers, that a small contribution of time and labor from 
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each shall make a sufficient aggregate to meet the object in view. 
The special necessity for such a system, in the case of the pur- 
suit we are considering, grows out of the fact that there is much 
in agriculture which has not, as yet, taken the form of Science, 
and can only be acquired from practical men. 

We are all familiar with the immense results accomplished 
by combinations of capital in commercial enterprise, in bank- 
ing, in railroad projects, in manufacturing. The combination 
which is practicable in agriculture is of another kind—the 
association of intelligence and knowledge in the work of in- 
struction, for the indirect attainment of great results in the 
most important of all fields of human labor. 

To realize such association of knowledge we would, then, 
assemble from the farm, the garden, the nursery, the vineyard, 
and from the ranks of science, gentlemen distinguished for 
their skill in the various specialties of agriculture, practical 
and theoretic, and call on them to make each his contribution 
to the work of instruction. And then we would summon the 
intelligent and enterprising farmers of the country, young and 
old, to gather and learn from the most highly qualified among 
their own ranks, the secrets of their success. We would propose 
that such aggregations of knowledge, as have been suggested, 
should be made at as many different points in the country as 
the available material would warrant, and that the instruction 
they would furnish should be adapted as exactly as possible, 
in time and extent, to the circumstances of our agricultural pop- 
ulation. 

Conceive of such a plan as we propose realized and in suc- 
cessf::! operation all over our country—the great lights of agri- 
culture emerged from under the bushels of their restricted 
neighborhoods, and gathered at centers such as our institu- 
tions of learning afford—the intelligent youth of the country 
assembled around them to kindle their own torches from the 
united flame, and carry them away to illuminate the commu- 
nities in which they dwell; what an incalculable influence 
would thus be exerted upon the agriculture of our country ! 

In addition to the vast amount of knowledge communicated, 
what might we not expect from the enthusiasm which would 
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be inspired by the direct contact of the young agriculturist 
with that leaven of the highest science and the best practice to 
whose influence he would be subjected ! 

The impulse thus given to agriculture would react upon the 
related sciences and stimulate to new discoveries which have 
not yet been made, simply for want of sufficient interest in the 
ranks of those engaged in agricultural pursuits. Science has 
without doubt contributions of immense importance to make 
to the agriculture of the future—so great that the mere 
suggestion of their possibility is enough to inspire all but the 
boldest with scepticism as to the practical wisdom of those 
who venture the predictions. Reflect, for example, that the 
fertilizing material which we bring at such vast expendi- 
ture from the islands of tie sea, exists in its elementsin bound- 
less profusion, in the air we breathe and the water we drink, 
and that only a few steps forward may be necessary, on the 
part of science, in her capacity of cheapening the processes of 
decomposition and recombination, to enable us to produce an 
artificial ammonia, and fertilize our fields from the great reser- 
voirs of the atmosphere and the ocean. Let sceptics as to 
the relations of science and agriculture consider such an ob- 
vious probability as this, and perceive how the chemist, 
amid the fumes of his laboratory, seemingly as far removed 
from all work of practical bearing on agriculture as from its 
green fields and invigorating pursuits, may be elaborating 
results of incalculable value to the cultivator of the soil, and 
through him to the world. 

Such a plan of agricultural education as is proposed, might 
also be employed with great efficiency in promoting systematic 
field experiment on the part of agriculturists themselves. Most 
of what has been accomplished hitherto in this direction has 
been, indeed, by mere random experiment. But to use the illus- 
tration of an old writer—if the sow with her snout has hap- 
pened by chance to imprint the letter A upon the ground, we 
will not therefore imagine that she can write a whoie tragedy. 
Isolated attempts ‘of this nature are almost valueless. Maulti- 
plication of experiment, till itshall embrace the great variety of 
circumstances which may influence a result, is essential to suc- 
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cess. Such multiplied and systematic questioning of Nature 
on agricultural subjects is, at present, scarcely known. Yet 
there is every reason to believe that it would achieve as import- 
ant results for agriculture as it has already done for Natural 
Science. For it, such a system, as is proposed, would furnish 
not alone the necessary suggestions, but the means of carry- 
ing them out in practice. 

Let practical men be thus enliste * in the search for general 
principles, and nothing is hazarded in the assertion that agri- 
culture would make greater progress in ten years of time than 
it will otherwise attain in a century. 

In the plan we propose, thus developed, we should have a 
sort of practical realization of that fancy of Solomon’s House 
in the New Atlantis of Lord Bacon, which had its “ merchants 
of light,” to collect and distribute the knowledge of others, its 
‘miners or pioneers,” to devise new experiments and its “ inoc- 
ulators who do execute and repeat the experiments so directed.” 

Another effect of the realization of such a system of agri- 
cultural education would be a perception of the necessity of 
permanent and well endowed institutions, which should carry, 
to a greater degree of perfection, the advantages which such 
a system presents. It would call forth the interest of enlight- 
ened and liberal men, and result in the establishment of Agri- 
cultural Colleges, which would offer to the enterprising young 
farmer as extended and liberal a course of instruction as is now 
pursued by the student of a learned profession. 

We remark, in conclusion, that the experiment of such a 
course of instruction as is above proposed, in which practical 
and scientific talent shall be combined and which shall accom- 
modate itself to the means and the convenience of our agri- 
cultural population, is to be made at New Haven, during the 
month of February next. Its success is regarded as ensured 
by the fact that a score or more of the leading Agriculturists 
and Horticulturists of the country are associated with scientific 
men in the execution of the plan, 
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Articts X.—THE MORAL OF HARPER'S FERRY. 


In 1854, the passage of whet is still remembered as “the 
Nebraska bill,” marked a new era in the conflict between 
freedom and slavery. The original policy of the United States 
government, as related to slavery, declared itself in the ordi- 
nance of 1787, before the adoption of the Federal Constitu- 
tion. It was reaffirmed in the first Congress under the Con- 
stitution, by enactments confirming and carrying into effect 
the ordinance of 1787. The States of North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Georgia—then the only States that were zealous 
for slavery—recognized at a very early period the settled 
policy of the Federal government, by annexing to the acts in 
which they severally eeded to the Union their claims to west- 
ern lands, a proviso against the abolition of slavery, or the 
emancipation of-slaves by Gongress. Thus “the territory 
south of the Ohio,” and afterwards “ the Mississippi territory,” 
were reserved for slavery, and the States of Tennessee, Missis- 
sippi, and Alabama became slaveholding States, not by the 
policy of the Federal government as administered in those 
better days, but in consequence of a restriction imposed upon 
the Constitutional power of Congress in the special compact 
by which the southwestern territories became the property of 
the Union. The first deviation from the original and statesman- 
like policy of prohibiting slavery in the territories was conse- 
quent upon the purchase of Louisiana. What is now the 
State of Louisiana, was already occupied with a very con- 
siderable population of slaveholders and slaves; and, in the 
circumstances then existing, the abolition of siavery there, 
by the Federal power, might naturally enough be deemed im- 
practicable. To some extent, also, slavery was already planted 
in that part of the purchase which is now the State of Mis- 
souri; and when a distinct territorial government was provided 
for Missouri, the policy of not disturbing an established in- 
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stitution prevailed again over the policy of excluding slavery 
from the territories. Thus the fit opportunity for the exclusion 
of slavery from Missouri by Federal legislation was lost; and 
the attempt of 1818-19 to withhold from the inhabitants of 
that territory the right of becoming a State, save under the 
condition of their abolishing forever the slavery which already 
existed among them, must needs fail. But the result of that 
conflict was a reassertion of the old policy in a proviso in- 
eorporated with the act for the admission of Missouri as a 
State. That proviso, while it surrendered to slavery not only 
the State of Missouri, but all that part of the Louisiana pur- 
chase which lies south of the southern boundary of Missouri, 
was a sacred guarantee for freedom in all the remainder of the 
wide domain which had been purchased from France. In 
other words, while the compromise made no provision for the 
positive abolition of slavery in the regions in which slavery 
might be regarded as having already obtained an actual ex- 
istence under French or Spanish laws, or through former neg- 
lect on the part of Congress, it pledged the public. faith 
for the prohibition of slavery beforehand in all the im- 
mense remainder of the purchase. A very clear distinction 
may be drawn between the policy of prohibiting slavery in 
advance, where there is as yet no slavery, and the policy of 
abolishing slavery in a territory already inhabited by slave- 
holders and their slaves. To that extent, the original policy 
of the Federal government, in regard to slavery in the ter- 
ritories, was modified by the Missouri compromise. Accord- 
ingly, when Florida was transferred from the Spanish mon- 
archy to the government of the United States, there was no 
attempt to abolish slavery there. A new policy directly sub- 
versive of that established by the ordinance of 1787, was 
attempted in relation to the territories acquired by the Mexi- 
can war; and the attempt obtained, in 1850, a partial and 
equivocal success. It was only in 1854, that a new system 
was definitely inaugurated by a repeal of the prohibition of 
slavery in the territories protected by the Missouri compromise. 

The true meaning of the Nebraska bill, and especially the 
intention and effect of the clause repealing the prohibition 
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of slavery, are points on which a sharp contention has arisen 
among the authors and patrons of that measure. Mr. Senator 
Douglas, as representing the necessities of his own party in 
the free-labor States, and Mr. Attorney-General Black, as 
representing the Administratiun now in power, are wasting 
much ink and paper on the question whether, under the new 
policy, and according to the new constitution which the Su- 
preme Court has undertaken to impose upon the Union, the 
inhabitants of a territory have a right of “unfriendly legisla- 
tion” in regard to the introduction of slavery upon the soil 
which they are redeeming from the wilderness; but there is 
little room to doubt that the eminent men whom we have 
named, and all their associates in the conspiracy for the repeal 
of the Missouri compromise, know in their consciences, as 
every intelligent citizen knows, what the motive was of the 
repealing clause in the Nebraska bill, and what the expecta- 
tion was of those by whom it was contrived, and by whose 
influence it was carried through the forms of legislation. The 
motive was net the general welfare or interest of the United 
States, nor was it the interest or welfare of any separate State 
or portion of the Union; for half the intelligence of those 
men was perfectly competent to know that the true interest of 
all the States as joint proprietors and sovereigns of that wide 
domain, and the true interest of each distinct State as a part- 
ner in that ownership and sovereignty, required the contin- 
ued exclusion of slavery from the territories. Still less can it 
be pretended that the men who contrived and carried the 
repealing clause, had any thought of promoting thereby the 
prosperity, the wealth, the peace, or the moral and social 
welfare of the yet unborn States that were to come into being 
on the broad domain over which Congress, in the enactment of 
that organic law, was putting forth the highest possible act of 
political sovereignty. Every consideration of that immutable 
justice, and of those human rights, for which alone states and 
governments have any right to exist—every consideration of 
sound statesmanship or of honest patriotism—was sacrificed to 
the supposed interests of a party. It was thought that an in- 
genious “dodge,” by which the responsibility of Congress for 
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the existence or prohibition of slavery in the territories could 
be got rid of, might save the party from division, and enable 
its leaders to make Presidents at their will. Therefore it was 
determined that, under the lying pretense of a regard for 
“ popular sovereignty,” and of newly discovered scruples about 
the meaning of the Constitution, the momentous question of 
slavery or freedom in each territory should be left to the 
chances of a scramble among the early settlers. And the 
expectation of the conspirators—if not the explicit understand- 
ing among them—was, that inasmuch as Kansas lay upon the 
western border of Missouri, and was conveniently accessible 
from other slaveholding States, and inasmuch as the peaceable 
and industrious people of the free-labor States were not fa- 
miliar with the use of bowie-knife and revolver, and therefore 
not likely to place themselves in any dangerous proximity to 
the armed champions of slavery, Kansas would of course be- 
come a slaveholding State, while Nebraska might be yielded 
to freedom by way of offset or compromise. Of course there 
was a possibility that some opponents of slavery might be 
fanatical enough to attempt the organization of a free-state 
party among the settlers, and to open a discussion and agita- 
tion of the dangerous question; but there would be an easy 
and effectual remedy. A little of that rough discipline which 
suppresses freedom of the press, and freedom of speech and 
thought, in the slaveholding States, would answer the same 
end in Kansas, and so the Union would once more be saved. 
Such was the wisdom of the conspirators—such the plan which 
they had devised. That there would be a conflict in Kansas, on 
the question of admitting or excludingslavery, everybody could 
see; for the very pretense and ostentation of the policy was that 
the settlers in each territory, coming in promiscuously from all 
parts of the Union, strangers to each other, with all sorts of 
opinions, prejudices, sympathies, manners, and habits, were 
to decide that question among themselves. That the authors 
of the measure repealing the prohibition of slavery in that 
territory expected a conflict, cannot be doubted without sup- 
posing them ignorant to a degree beyond what has ever yet 
been imputed to them. As little can it be doubted that the 
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establishment of slavery in Kansas by some combination of 
fraud with violence, was regarded by them, from the first, as 
the sure result of their measure. Doubtless they were mis- 
taken in their calculation as to the amount of violence which 
would be necessary to make the fraud successful. Yet it is a 
significant fact that when, at the time appointed for the first 
election of a territorial legislature in Kansas, the territory 
was invaded by an armed array of ruffians from Missouri, 
marching and encamping under the command of their lead- 
ers, and bringing with them not only small arms but artillery— 
when that invading army took violent possession of the voting 
places, displaced such of the judges of elections as would not 
consent to be their tools, gave in their own votes at their own 
discretion, and then, having imposed upon the inhabitants of 
the territory (by that unparalleled crime in which fraud and 
violence contended with each other for preéminence) the 
memorable “ Border Ruffian legislature,” returned to their 
homes in Missouri—not one of the men who had contrived 
and achieved the Nebraska bill, nor any organ or represent- 
ative of their party, gave any intimation of displeasure or 
surprise. The same men were profuse in the utterance both 
of surprise and of horror, when the inhabitants of Kansas, 
asserting their promised and chartered right of self-govern- 
ment, refused to acknowledge the Border Ruffian legislature 
as having any authority to legislate for them, ignored its en- 
actments and its courts and officers, and proceeded in accord- 
ance with approved “democratic” precedents to frame a 
constitution and government for themselves, and to ask ad- 
mission to the Union as a State. 

We need not recount the outrages that followed the appoint- 
ment and proceedings of that intrusive legislature—outrages 
so disgraceful to the people of the United States, and espe- 
cially to their Federal government. It is enough to remember 
that Kansas became the seat of a chronic conflict, marked by 
all the atrocities of savage war. Murder, pillage, conflagra- 
tion, under the patronage or with the connivance ‘of the 
original conspirators for the introduction of slavery into Kan- 
sas, became the established order of things, and continued till 
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the hope of a slaveholding State in that territory gave way 
before tne stern determination of the free-state inhabitants. 
Invaders from Missouri—invaders from Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi—invaders from South Carolina, learned, after a very 
coniderable experience, that emigrants from the free States 
would stand at bay in defense of their homes and in defense of 
each other's lives, and were dangerous in a fight. 

The recent outbreak at Harper’s Ferry has a palpable con- 
nection with the attempt to establish slavery in Kansas by 
mingled fraud and violence. It was in Kansas that John 
Brown, excited to a frenzy of fanaticism by the murder and tor- 
ture of his children and by the outrages perpetrated all around 
him, learned to fight against slavery, and learned to dare 
great things. There it was that collision in arms between 
supporters and opposers of slavery, so long the empty talk 
of swaggering politicians in the slaveholding States, but 
elsewhere rarely dreamed of as a possibility, became a 
reality. The free inhabitants of Kansas had a right to pro- 
tect themselves when a faithless or incompetent government 
failed to protect them. The emigrants who went thither from 
the free-labor States had a right to go with arms for their 
defense against robbers and murderers. The friends of those 
emigrants had a right to aid them as they went, and to send 
them aid afterwards, whether in the form of food and clothing 
for their subsistence, and of machinery and capital for the 
improvement of their lands, or in the form of equally needful 
arms and ammunition. All this was legitimate “ Kansas 
work.” The government of the United States, treacherously 
abdicating the right, that it might evade the duty, of prohib- 
iting slavery in the territories, had set up Kansas as a prize to 
be scrambled for between the interest of slavery and the in- 
terest of free labor ; and, while the game was not yet ended, it 
was a legitimate “ Kansas work” for every citizen to give the 
weight of his influence and of his contributions to the right 
side. Thus it was that John Brown of Ossawattomie came 
into connections, and was trained by an experience, which 
enabled him to conceive his wild plan and to complete his 
arrangements for a rising of slaves in Virginia. The govern- 
ment which refuses to protect honest men against robbery and 
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murder, and so compels them to take arms for their own pro- 
tection, sows dragon's teeth broadcast; and where the seed it 
is sowing will spring up in ranks of armed men, none can 
foresee. 

Here, then, we have a moral from the Harper’s Ferry out- 
break. If Congress had established territorial governments 
for Kansas and Nebraska in conformity with the pledges that 
were given forty years ago, no such event would have taken 
place. The moral is that the people of the United States 
ought to demand, immediately and effectually, a return to the 
original policy of their government in regard to slavery in the 
territories. It is the duty of Congress to “ make all needful 
rules and regulations respecting the territory or other property 
belonging to the United States ;” and the history of the new 
policy, down to this latest incident, shows that no rule or regn- 
lation respecting any territory at the opening of it for settlement 
ean be more needful than that which Jefferson first proposed 
in 1784, which was incorporated in the ordinance of 1787, and 
which is best known by the magnificenee of its results. Under 
the new poiicy such a conflict as that which has ljust been 
closed in Kansas, is likely to arise again and again, till the 
people everywhere shall be familiarized with the idea of con- 
flict in arms between the interest of slavery and the universal 
interest of freedom. 

Another suggestion comes to mind very forcibly in connec- 
tion with this Harper’s Ferry trouble. Ever since the close of 
our war with Mexico, revolutionary expeditions into other 
countries have been, in some sort, a popular thing among our 
fellow citizens in the southern States. The funds for these 
expeditions have been provided, to some extent at least, from 
the city of New York and other commercial cities of the North 
as well as of the South. Some military enterprise—now 
against Cuba, now against Nicaragua, now against some 
Mexican State—is almost continually on foot; and when one 
has been defeated, another is sure to be heard of not long 
afterwards. How terrible was the Spanish vengeance which 
fell on the misguided followers of Lopez in 1851! But the 
sad fate of young Crittenden and others like him, (young 
men of high standing and connections in the southern States,) 
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overpowered in unequal fight, or slaughtered by military exe- 
cution after capture, did not extinguish the passion for such en- 
terprises. It is hardly more difficult now than it was ten years 
ago, to enlist men in the southern States, or in the great cities, 
for a foray into some country with which our own country is 
ia friendly relations. Any captain of banditti who can succeed 
in effecting the temporary overthrow of an unstable govern- 
ment in some petty State of Central America, becomes a 
“ gray-eyed man of destiny,” the hero of the hour in the 
popular feeling of the south, aye, and of great masses of people 
in such cities as Philadelphia and New York. And inasmuch 
as the ostensible theory of these expeditions is that they are 
undertaken in a purely chivalrous spirit and in the interest of 
humanity, to “ extend the area of freedom ;” and that the in- 
vaders wherever they go are to act as liberators, and will be 
hailed by the acclamations of the oppressed, uprising to con- 
summate the revolution; it is found quite impossible for the 
authorities in the southern and frontier States to interfere 
effectually either by way of prevention or by way of prose- 
cution and punishment. Indeed it is very difficult for even 
the highest functionaries of the Federal government to clear 
themselves from the suspicion of complicity in those move- 
ments. At this moment it is commonly understood that secret 
organizations for the purpose of invading and conquering 
countries with which our government is at peace, are widely 
extended in various parts of the nnion, and especially in the 
southern States. 

This remarkable phenomenon in our character and history 
as a people has made its mark on the American dialect of the 
English language. The strong old English word, freebooter, 
has been softened and dignified into filibuster; that we may 
have & name, convenient and not too harsh, for philanthropists 
of that particular class and description. In other countries of 
Christendom, this new word, already so familiar to our eyes 
and ears, is commonly understood to be the American form of 
the old English word, with no change of meaning; and the 
public opinion of that outside world is unable to recognize any 
difference between a filibuster expedition sailing from Mobile 
or New Orleans for the lofty purpose of giving to some more 
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tropical country the full benefit and glory of American institu- 
tions, and an expedition for piratical purposes. 

This Harper’s Ferry affair, if we take the worst version of 
the story, is simply on the same level of law and justice 
and philanthropy with the best possible representation of a fil- 
ibuster expedition to Cuba, to Mexico, or to Central America. 
We observe that some newspapers in Virginia speak of John 
Brown and his associates as “‘ filibusters.” Surely there is 
some significance in the fact of their using that form of speech. 
Have the Virginians indeed begun to learn that an armed in- 
vasion of their State, for the purpose of proclaiming liberty to 
their slaves, is an enterprise of the same sort with an armed 
expedition for the purpose of relieving “the ever faithful 
isle ” of Cuba from its subjection to the crown of Spain, or for 
establishing, in some district of Mexico or Central America, 
the peculiar civilization of our southwestern States? Have 
they begun really to appreciate and accept the lesson which 
comes from this aspect of the Harper’s Ferry outbreak? The 
moral of the story is that the people of the United States must 
put an end, promptly and forever, to the fitting out of pirat- 
ical expeditions from our ports for the invasion of countries 
with which we. are at peace. There must be, everywhere, a 
public sentiment which will not only sustain the authorities, 
State or Federal, in enforcing the laws, but will tolerate no 
man in office upon whom there can rest any suspicion of con- 
nivance at such expeditions. This Harper’s Ferry invasion— 
even if we suppose it to have been an invasion of Virginia 
from without for the purpose of making an insurrection and 
revolution there—was right, if the filibuster expeditions that 
sail from the mouth of the Mississippi, year after year, are not 
piracy; and it may yet be outdone by schemes more widely 
organized, more wisely planned, and sustained by ampler re- 
sources. Lopez was strangled, and young Crittenden and his 
associates in the wild adventure of revolutionizing Cuba were 
slaughtered ; but the filibuster spirit was not buried in their 
bloody graves. As long as filibuster expeditions are fitted out 
from our country, and especially from the southern States, for 
purposes of revolution in foreign lands, with the understanding 
that there is a wide popular sympathy in such movements, and 
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that the Federal government will only make a decent show of 
prevention ; so long the hanging of one John Brown will raise 
up twenty like him; and the failure of each attempt will not 
only stimulate fanaticism to a fiercer intensity, but yield a 
lesson of experience to subsequent enterprises. One moral of 
this recent tragedy is, to the southern States and to the Union, 
Beware of filibusters and “ gray-eyed men of destiny.” 

Let us not be understood for one moment as putting old John 
Brown on the same level with Walker and his comrogues, or 
even with the better men who perished in the invasion of Cuba. 
A fanatic, wielding “the sword of the Lord and of Gideon,” 
is a better specimen of human nature, than a highway rob- 
ber. The human sympathy by which Brown was moved as 
he thought on the wrongs of millions held in abject slavery— 
those long musings of his till “ while he mused the fire burned” 
—his devout and uncompromising acceptance of the great 
Christian principle which, in his erroneous application of it, 
was the warrant of his undertaking—his cool and quiet courage 
in danger—his fortitude in suffering and sorrow—and, not least, 
the sublimity of his fruitless self-sacrifice—remove him to a 
very different class from that which includes such heroes as the 
invaders of Nicaragua or the invaders of Cuba. To fight and 
die, in lofty singleness of purpose, for the liberation of slaves, 
is infinitely more dignified than to fight and die even success- 
fully, or to fight and not die as the case may be, for the exten- 
sion of slavery. 

But there is yet another moral to be learned from this affair. 
The tragedy at Harper’s Ferry, with its after-piece at Charles- 
town court-house, is, in the most favorable version of the 
story, an untoward incident in an attempted abduction of 
slaves. John Brown, acting, as he believed, under a divine 
commission given in the law of God, went to Virginia to 
rescue slaves out of the hands of their masters; and he went 
armed that he might defend himself and his followers if they 
were attacked or violently resisted. He had no doubt that he 
was doing right; for slavery is wrong, and the slaves have a 
right to their freedom, and in helping them to obtain their 
freedom, he was only acting in conformity with Christ’s golden 
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rule. The tragic termination of his enterprise should suggest 
the inquiry whether the reasoning, which carried among its 
consequences so much bloodshed, is altogether sound. Doubt- 
less the entire institution of slavery, as defined and described 
by the laws of our slaveholding States, is one huge and com- 
plicated injustice—a wrong as indefensible as it is stupendous. 
Doubtless, every man who is held and treated as a slave for 
no fault of his own, has a right to be free, and may resume his 
freedom whenever in the providence of God an opportunity of 
so doing is offered to him. Doubtless it is his right to make 
himself free, whenever he can, by removing beyond the 
jurisdiction of the power that enslaves him. This right of his 
is recognized by common sense, by the law of nations, and by 
the Bible. If any enactment of Congress, or of any other 
power, requires us to give our personal aid in the recapture of 
fugitives from slavery, it requires us io do wrong; and in the 
conflict of laws, it is our duty simply to disobey the lower 
in obedience to the higher, and to endure the consequences. 
We may not refuse to one who is merely a fugitive from 
slavery, the cup of cold water, the morsel of food, the shelter 
for a night, or the aid upon his journey, which he needs and 
we are able to give. All this is plain. The law which com- 
mands me to do a cruel and wicked deed, has no more force 
to bind my conscience, than the law which commands me to 
burn incense to the image of Jupiter, or to curse the name ot 
my Redeemer. But to resist the law because of its wrong- 
fulness,—to take up arms against a government because of its 
injustice in legislation and administration,—to assume the 
function of setting right by armed strength the wrongs which 
an unjust government inflicts, or those which it refuses 
to redress,—-is quite another thing. The Christians, in the 
reign of Nero and his successors, used no violence against 
the temples or the priests of idolatry. They made no attempts 
to rescue their witnessing brethren from the grasp of the im- 
perial tyranny. They fled to deserts or to distant mountains. 
They hid themselves and their prohibited worship in ancient 
tombs and subterranean retreats. “Their wrongs were their 
strength,” and they waited till that strength should win the 
victory for the right. So, in this great conflict of the nine- 
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teenth century, under the reign of our American Nero—the 
genius of slavery ruling through democratic forms in the 
name of the States and of the Federal Union,—we may re- 
fuse our personal obedience to wicked laws; we may refuse 
to aid the oppressor against the oppressed; we may use every 
form of moral force against the oppression and the oppressors, 
arguing against their wickedness and their madness, denounc- 
ing them to the moral sense, holding them up to the abhorrence 
and execration of mankind ; but we may not interpose with vio- 
lent resistance against established government. 

The relation between slaves, whether white or black, and the 
State that enslaves them, is not peace but war. The State of 
Virginia, for example, makes war upon a portion of its own 
native population, and dooms them to abject servitude. It 
practices upon them severities and atrocities which the rules 
and usages of civilized war in modern times condemn ; for it 
dooms them not only to such restraint and service as may be 
for a time the lot of prisoners taken in civilized war, but to the 
privation of all personal and domestic rights, to the profound- 
est intellectual degradation, to the perpetual incapacity of hav- 
ing anything that they can call their own, and to an absolute 
despair of that freedom which all the higher instincts of their 
human nature yearn for. It will not accept their allegiance ; 
it will make no compact with them ; it offers them no terms— 
nothing but quarter—nothing but life and animal subsistence— 
as the price of absolute submission. This perpetual and unre- 
lenting war—for such, according to the statutes and judicial 
decisions of the slaveholding States, is the relation between 
the Commonwealth of Virginia and a portion of its native 
population—may well excite in generous minds an eartnest 
sympathy with the weaker party. “On the side of the 
oppressors there was power, but the oppressed had no com- 
forter.” But shall we go into Virginia to take the side of the 
oppressed? He who finds himself called to such a function, 
may go thither to expostulate, to reason, to persuade, to use 
any form of moral influence. He who can, may go thither to 
redeem the captives in the slave market, and to remove them be- 
yond the jurisdiction of the State that enslaves them. He who 
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chooses, may go thither to become a peaceful citizen of that 
Commonwealth, and to use his influence and vote as a citizen 
against the continuance of the wrong. But shall we go thither 
to undertake any other than a moral conflict with the gov- 
ernment there established? Shall we go thither to organize 
a system for the abduction of slaves? Especially shall we go 
thither with military arrangements and preparations, to put 
arms into the hands of the slaves, and to defend ourselves and 
them against the power of the State and of the United States? 
Why not? 

The reason why not, is not far to seek. He who interposes, 
by any other than a moral influence, between the slave and the 
master, undertaking to right the injustice of that relation, 
usurps the function of government, and makes himself as “a 
judge and divider” over those who are not under his authority 
and for whom he is not responsible. He who interposes with 
any other than a moral influence between the slaves and the 
enslaving State—especially if he interposes with arms in his 
hands and with arms for the hands of the slaves—makes war 
upon that State. Whatever may be the right of individuals to 
defend themselves, or to stand for each other’s defense, in the 
absence or temporary overthrow of government—whatever 
may be the right of revolution always inhering in a sovereign 
people—whatever may be the right of slaves to rise in arms 
against a government that makes unrelenting war upon them— 
no system of morals, save that which is practiced by pirates on 
the sea and robbers on the land, allows the right of individu- 
als, singly or in bands, whether citizens or aliens, to make war 
upon a State. 

Here, then, is the moral which Harper’s Ferry gives us on 
this point. The opposition to the extension and perpetuity of 
slavery in the United States, must be a moral and political 
opposition within the limits of the Constitution and the laws— 
not of the new constitution lately promulgated, for that has not 
yet been established—but of the Constitution as the Federal 
Convention framed it, and as the States adopted it: Let all who 
love their country, or have any hope for the enslaved, avoid all 
fellowship with men who would abolish slavery by arms in the 
hands of invaders, or in the hands of slaves. 
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Artictz XI.--NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


THEOLOGY. 


Taytor’s Reveatep Tuzotocy.*—We have devoted so lange a part 
ot the present number of the New Englander to an extended Review of 
Dr. Taylor’s Work on the Moral Government of God, that we shall here 
only announce the appearance of another volume of the series now pub- 
lishing by Messrs. Clark, Austin & Smith. It bears the title of “ Essays, 
Lectures, ete., upon select topics in Revealed Theology.” in a future 
number we hope to give a Review of this new volume. 


Bonar on tHe Psaims.{—The title of this book sufficiently indi- 
cates its scope. It is the book of Psalms in the common English 
version, printed so as to exhibit the parallelisms of the Hebrew poetical 
form, and accompanied with notes more or less critical, which have 
for their object to point out and illustrate the supposed references to 
Christ and the Church. It is not, therefore, a complete commentary 
on the Psalms, but rather a commentary for a special purpose—and in 
some cases, we cannot but think, is of the nature of a special plea; for, 
to make all the Psalms messianic, to the extent here attempted, involves, 
in our view, a forced exegesis, which, however it may satisfy a pious 
desire to find Christ everywhere in the Bible, is yet in the long run, an 
injury rather than a benefit both to theology and to piety. Exegesis 
is too often a misnomer—not so much a bringing out of the mean- 
ing of the sacred page as the putting of a meaning into it. The glasses 
with which even scholars read the Scriptures are too apt to be colored. It 
is well that the Bible has come to be interpreted, to a much greater ex- 
tent than formerly, according to the principles usually adopted in the in- 
terpretation of other books, and that the old practice of spiritualizing all 
parts of it, according to the fancy of the exegete, has in a good degree 


* Essays, Lectures, de., upon select topics in Revealed Theology. By NaTHanix. 
W. Taytor, D. D., late Dwight Professor of Didactic Theology in Yale College. 
New York: Clark, Austin & Smith. 1859. 8vo. pp. 480. 

+ Christ and his Church in the Book of Psalms. By Rev. Anprew A. Bonar, 
author of the Memoir of Rev. R. M. M’Cheyne, etc. New York: Robert Carter 
& Brothers. 1859. pp. 457, 8vo. 
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passed away. We feel constrained to say, however, that some of the in- 
terpretations of the book before us look a little as if such practice were 
not yet entirely obsolete. Still there is very much in the work that 
will commend it not only to the professed interpreter, but to every 
pious heart. These sublime and inspired productions of the sweet 
Psalmist of Israel, if not all prophecies, aad full in every stanza of 
Christ and his Church, are yet so profoundly expressive of the experi- 
ences and aspirations of the pious soul—so rich in the spirit of peni- 
tence, faith, confidence in God, and lofty adoration, as to meet the wants 
alike of Hebrew and of Christian worship, and render them a special 
treasure to the church in all ages. 


Owen’s CommEenTARIEs on THE GospEts.*—Dr. Owen, who has 
been long and favorably known among classical scholars for his editions 
of Xenophon, Homer, and Thucydides, has more recently directed his 
studies to the illustration of the New Testament. He published, some 
time since, the Greek text of the Acts, accompanied by a commentary, 
which, however, was mainly philological in its character, being designed 
for students of the Greek language. But his volumes, lately published, 
on the first three evangelists, are intended to set forth the meaning of 
the sacred text in a popular form, open to the comprehension of all 
intelligent persons. Hence, although using the various resources of 
critical scholarship, to determine the true interpretation of the New 
Testament writers, he lays aside in bis notes all the apparatus of learn- 
ing, and gives the results of his study in simple and intelligible En- 
glish. With such views, he has thought it proper to use a fullness of 
statement and exposition much greater than would be necessary, or 
even desirable, in writing for scholars. There are, doubtless, persons 
unacquainted with Greek, and requiring, of course, a commentary 
wholly English, who would prefer a different style—one of condensed 
brevity, with pregnant hints and striking suggestions, at once demand- 
ing and stimulating reflection in the reader. But this is not the men- 
tal attitude of the great majority of those who desire a commentary on 
the New Testament ; and Dr. Owen has thought it proper to adapt 
himself to the tastes and wants of the majority. The spirit of the work 





* A Commentary, Critical, Expository, and Practical, on the Gospels of Mat- 
thew and Mark; for the use of Ministers, Theological Students, Private Chris- 
tians, Bible Classes, and Sabbath Schools, By Joun J. Owen, D. D. New 
York: Leavitt & Allen. 1857, 12mo. pp. 501. Commentary on the Gospel of 
Luke, By the same Author. 1859. pp. 400, 
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is eminently pleasing. Its author is, in a remarkable degree, fair-mind- 
ed, truth-loving, and kindly in his feelings, while yet perfectly tenacious 
of orthodox opinion. We cannot doubt that his exegetical works will 
receive a wide circulation, and will be used with pleasure and profit by 
multitudes of readers. 


Parrison’s CoMMENTARY ON THE EpistLe To tHe Epnestans.*—The 
author of this commentary has written it with the idea that, relatively, 
there is now in the church an excess of learned instruction; that “the 
great want of the church, at this period of its history and efforts, is the 
nourishment of the ‘inner man’—the illumination of the heart, by a 
clear and rich acquaintance, not with verbal or historical criticism, but * 
with the scope and moral force of the word of God.” His book is 
one intended more especially “ for experienced Christians.” 

The book may profitably be examined also by those who would learn 
how to make exegetical preaching interesting to their hearers. Such 
preaching is generally too minute and not sufficiently analyiical and 
logical. The mere words and verses are made too conspicuous, the 
subjects and thoughts are not enough distinct. The author divides the 
Epistle into twenty-one lessons, and in each treats of some one topic, or 
cluster of topics, there made prominent. 

In the passage on the “ Relative duties of servants and masters,” he 
does not on the whole find a sanction of slavery, yet he takes one or 
two positions from which we must dissent. He says the master is 
exhorted to conduct “as if his possession (of the slave) was right in itself, 
as well as legal.” We do not believe it. ‘We deny that any moral right 
is recognized, or assumed, except the proper relation of service with pay- 
ment of “that which is just and equal” in return. The command to 
obey the master (if the servant may not yet be free) does not imply the 
moral right of the master over the slave as property ; nor do the com- 
mands to the master recognizing that he has a servant, or even a legal 
slave, in his possession, imply that he is in any case to treat, or hold, or 
dispose of him as property, or do otherwise than disown the chattel 
principle of slavery and pay wages for labor. The book has a valuable 
Index of subjects, and questions for each lesson, which make it valuable 
as a Bible class text-book. 





* A Commentary, Explanatory, Doctrinal and Practical, on the Epistle to the 
Ephesians. By R.E. Parrison, D. D., late President of Waterville College. 
Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1859. pp. 244. 
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Srevens’ History or Metnopism.*—Dr. Stevens has issued the 
second volume of his valuable History of Methodism. The first volume 
closed with the death of Whitefield. This volume continues the his- 
tory to the death of Wesley. The two volumes conclude what the 
author considers the most important part of his task—The Life and 
Times of Wesley. They are complete in themselves—independent of 
the subsequent volumes, though the subsequent volumes will be de- 
pendent on them—designed especially for those who wish only the 
“Life and Times of Wesley.” The author is fulfilling well his design to 
make this history a standard work for reference, especially for Method- 


. ist clergymen; though he writes not for them, or for Methodists alone, 


but to meet an acknowledged want of the literary and religious common- 
wealths at large. If Dr. Stevens in the remaining volumes meets this 
want as well as he has in the two already published, these “literary 
and religious commmonwealths ” will be under great obligation to him. 
The publishers give the work to the publie in very handsome style. 


Biste Dietronary.t—The Bible Dictionary recently published by the 
American Tract Society, of New York, is an excellent book of the 
kind. It is based on the small dictionary of Dr. Edward Robinson, 
published in 1833 for the use of schools and young persons, and em- 
braces about two-thirds of the matter of that work, which constitutes, 
however, only about one-third of the present publication. ‘This use of 
Dr. Robinson’s work has been made in accordance with an arrange- 
meot with its former publishers, without any participation or responsi- 
bility on the part of Dr. Robinson himself. Under whose special su- 
pervision the present work has been prepared, we are not informed; it 
appears as the work of the Tract Society, and in the absence of any 
other responsible editorship, is of course to be regarded as expressing 
the Society’s views on the topics of which it treats. 

' We are happy to say, that so far as we have examined, it appears in 
general to represent the present state of Biblical knowledge, containing 
the results of the latest researches in a popular form, and is well adapt- 





* The History of the Religious Movement of the eighteenth Century, called 
Methodism, considered in its different denominational forms, and its relations to 
British and American Protestantism. By Apex Srevens, LL. D. Volume II. 
New York: Carlton & Porter. 1859. 

+ .A Dictionary of the Holy Bible, for general use in the study of the Scrip- 
tures ; with engravings, maps and tables. Published by the American Tract So- 
ciety. New York. 1859. pp. 534. 
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ed to the wants of families, Sabbath Schools, and persons who have 
not leisure to consult more extended and critical works. 

While we say this, we cannot but regret that it occasionally shows 
too great readiness to perpetuate erroneous, current opinions and in- 
terpretations, instead of giving the results of critical investigation ; that, 
for example, it should speak of the almost inaccessible semmit of the 
Armenian Ararat, towering a mile and a quarter above tho line of per- 
petual ice, as if it were the undoubted resting place of the ark; and 
should once and again refer to Job xix, 25-27, and xxxiii, 23-28, as 
admitting of no other than a messianic interpretation. 

Under the title Servants, we find a brief exposition of the facts re- 
specting servitude among the Hebrews, concluding with the following 
more general statements : 

“ Roman slavery, as it existed in the time of Christ, was compara- 
tively unknown to the Jews. The Romans held in bondage captives 
taken in war, and purchased slaves. Their bondage was perpetual, and 
the master held unquestioned control of the person and life of his 
slaves. Yet large numbers were set free, and in many instances Roman 
freedmen rose to the highest honors. 

“The allusions of the Bible to involuntary servitude imply that it is 
an evil and undesirable condition of life; yet the bondman who cannot 
obtain his freedom is divinely exhorted to contentment, 1 Cor. vii, 20, 
24. Meanwhile the Bible gives directions as to the mutual duties of 
masters and servants, Eph, vi, 5-9; Col. iii, 22; iv, 1; Tit. ii, 9; 
Philo.; 1 Pet. ii, 18; and proclaims the great truths of the common 
origin of all 1.ien, the immortality of every human soul, and its right 
to the Bible and to all necessary means of knowing and serving the 
Saviour-—the application of which, to all the relations of master and 
servant, superior and inferior, employer and employed, would prevent 
all oppression, which God abhors, Deut. xxiv, 14; Psa. ciii, 6; Isa. x, 
1-3; Amos iv, 1; Mal. iii, 5; James v, 4.” 

The volume includes several well executed colored Scriptural maps, 
and valuable chronological and other tables, with a profusion of illus- 
trative cuts, in the usual finished style of the Tract Society’s publications. 


Dr. Tuompson’s Sermon For CotLeces.*—This able, eloquent, and 





* The College as a Religious Institution, An Address delivered in Boston, 
May, 1859, in behalf of the Society for the promotion of Collegiate and Theo- 
logical Education at the West. By Joszrea P. Tuomrson, Pastor of the Broad- 
way Tabernacle Church, New York. 8vo, pp. 84. 
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timely address treats of a theme which has not been discussed so often 
as it deserves. Intelligent men in our churches have only a general im- 
pression that colleges are both necessary and useful for the church and 
stale. Of their importance and influence as religious institutions, they 
are by no means so thoroughly convinced. Indeed, it is difficult to 
persuade them that to endow or aid a Christian college is to perform an 
act of religious charity. Dr. Thompson recognizes this condition of the 
public mind, and endeavors, in the address before us, to satisfy such ques- 
tionings, and to anticipate these difficulties. He treats of the college as a 
religious institution, “in its normal inception, its historical development, 
its organic structure and adaptations, and its practical relations to the 
religious aspect of the times, and the religious future of our land.” 
These head of thought are well developed, and eloquently enforced, 
forming an argument of unsurpassed excellence on this much needed 
topic. The whole is a valuable addition to the series of addresses and 
other papers on higher education, which are one of the good fruits borne 
by the society at whose anniversary it was delivered. 


Lessons rrom Jesus* is the title of a series of Essays, chiefly of a 
devotional character, on leading incidents and topics in the life and teach- 
ings of our Lord. The object of the writer, as stated in his preface, 
“jis to gain for the whole gospel a more extensive and affectionate re- 
ception among those who may have apprehended it but partially, and 
to bring out its adaptation to the varied experiences both of the old and 
the young, the decided and undecided, the believer and the skeptic ;— 
subsidiary to these designs, also to raise a note of warning, as to the 
designs of many, who either openly or covertly are seeking to rob the 
church of those doctrines which have been, and must continue to be, 
the only source of her spiritual strength, beauty, and usefulness, while 
traveling through this wilderness of time.” 

The errors against which the note of warning is raised are chiefly 
those of “a school risen up at Oxford and elsewhere, in which some of 
the fundamental doctrines of the Gospel, especially the atonement and 
the inspiration and authority of the Old Testament, are, if not abso- 
lutely denied, yet undermined.” The type of theology which belongs to 
the book itself is indicated by the terms inability, particular redemption 
or limited atonement, and the statement that Christ suffered the precise 





* Lessons from Jesus: or teachings of Divine Love. By W. P. Batrern, 
author of Glimpses of Jesus, New York: Sheldon & Company. 1859. pp. 324, 
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and full penalty due to the sins of the race. On the latter point the 
reasoning is as follows: 


“He (Christ) assumed the nature that had sinned, though not a sinful nature, 
that He might reach its sin, and forever put it away. This he accomplished by 
bearing its penalty. Say some, he could not have endured the precise penalty 
due to sin, for eternity enters into the sufferings of the lost, True; but does 
eternity enter into the essence of punishment, or belong rather to the inability of 
the creature, who is not strong enough to bear the whole at once? Say some, the 
humanity of Christ suffered only, and therefore it was impossible that could have 
borne ali the curse, suffering, and misery due to the myriads redeemed. Who 
shall say what humanity could bear as sustained by the divine? Upheld by 
Almighty power we believe it did bear a tornado of wrath which must have 
sought to expend itself upon a guilty Church, forever, but in vain, ‘ You talk 
mysteries;’ yet, sacred to a believing heart. The precise penalty—impossible! 
what! wrath, anger, remorse, despair? Do these belong to the essence of pun- 
ishment, or arise ort of the sinner’s consciousness that he can never meet the re- 
quisitions of justice? If Chris: did not bear the precise penalty threatened, what 
relations have his sufferings to the law? If he bore but part, then to that extent 
must judgment go by default. Inthe theory of perfect equivalent men may find 
difficulties, but does not its denial involve greater ?” 


With regard to ability, 


“Some will say, Why exhort the sinner to seek when he is dead? To which 
we reply, that the rule of a man’s obligation is not his ability or inability, but the 
commands of God, which commands are built upon His eternal law, which law 
makes it incumbent upon man that, in whatever form the will of God is made 
known to him, he should receive it, and conform himself to it.” 


Taz Caprive OrpHan.*—An eloquent exposition of the Doctrine of 
Divine Providence in the form of a series of lectures to the young on 
that fascinating portion of the Old Testament Scriptures, the book of 
Esther. Like the story of Joseph, the leading characters and events, 
connected with the history of the Captive Orphan, bring out in beautiful 
distinctness the subordination of all human schemes and purposes to the 
all comprehensive scheme of Him who governs the world and causes 
even the wrath of man to praise Him. The several incidents of the 
story are clearly described, and the various lessons to be derived from 
them distinctly pointed out and suitably enforced in the book before us, 
and its gifted author has laid under obligations not only the youth of his 
own congregation, for whom these lectures were originally prepared, but 
all who shall read them in the attractive form in which they are now 
published. 





* The Captive Orphan: By Sternen H. Trna, D. D., Rector of St. George’s 
Church, New York. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1859. pp. 414. 12mo. 
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Smoors Srones rrom Ancient Brooxs.*—How much Rev. C. H. 
Spurgeon had to do with the compilation of this book it is difficult to 
discover. His name is subscribed to a brief commendatory preface, and 
this, it has been intimated, is the extent of his responsibility in the mat- 
ter. Be this as it may, as a book of “ extracts” it is a goo] one enough of 
its kind. Among the many sentences, culled from the pages of the old 
Puritan, there are many pearls of thought, and spiritual gems of the 
first water; but pearls and gems are apt to be more useful, and appear 
to better advantage, in their own appropriate settings, than when 
taken from these, and exhibited by the whole basket-full, mixed to- 
gether indiscriminatingly. We doubt whether such books of miscel- 
laneous sentences and sayings, however good intrinsically, are ever very 
much read; though from the fact that they continue to be printed, we 
are bound tc conclude that there are those who like and buy them. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Haveny’s Mora Puaitosopny.}—This volume is characterized by the 
same excellencies and the same defects which are found in the author’s 
previous volume on Mental Philosophy. His style is admirable, his 
illustrations are felicitously chosen, and his method is good. He seems 
to the reader, who dces not scrutinize his author very closely, to be 
profound and satisfactory. The historical exhibitions of the opinions 
of others, and the criticisms upon them, to one who has not read those 
authors, give a general and piausible impression of fairness and skill. 
The practical duties are felicitously enforced, so far as they can be from 
the preparation furnished in his theoretical principles. 

We miss, however, in these pages, the movements of a mind that sees 
all principles with a thorough discrimination, and that develops his sub- 
ject from his principles by a rigorous and progressive method. Every 
elementary book in philosophy ought to furnish, unconsciously, a kind 
of philosophical discipline and education, to the student. It ought also 
to satisfy his mind with the pleasure which comes from clear definitions 





* Smooth Stcnes taken from Ancient Brooks. By Rev. C, H. Srurceon, of 
the New Park street chapel, Southwark Being a collection of sentences, illus- 
trations and quaint sayings, from the works of that renowned Puritan, Thomas 
Brooks. New York: Sheldon &Co. 1859. pp. 269. 

+ Moral Philosophy: including Theoretical and Practical Ethics. By Joszpa 
Haven, D. D., Professor in Chicago Theological Seminary. Boston: Gould & 
Lincoln. 1859. 12mo. pp. 360. 
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a natural development, and a well compacted system. We do not find 
these characteristics in the works of Prof, Haven so conspicuously as we 
could desire, but do not the less appreciate their manifest and peculiar 
excellencies, 


Liserty anp Necxssrry.*—This work is clearly thought and clearly 
written. Every line of it is perfectly intelligible and the thoughts are 
connected together by logical dependence into a compact and consistent 
system. The doctrine of the book we do not accept. Its fundamental 
conceptions or assumptions in respect to the soul we can by no means 
receive. But though the author inculcates the doctrine of necessity 
with all the force of argument which he can summon to his aid, it is yet 
refreshing to find that he does it with entire self-consistency, and that he 
does not shrink from the conclusions to which this doctrine must carry 
him. The fact that he is forced to these conclusions is a powerful argu- 
ment against the assumption or first principles themselves. All those 
interested in philosophical thinking will be instructed by this book. 


PHILOLOGY. 


Dwicut’s Mopern Partotocy.t—The author of this handsome vol- 
ume has undertaken to supply a deficiency which has been widely felt 
in the community of educated and intelligent people. Many persons 
will now be able to gratify a curiosity of which they have long been 
conscious, without knowing how or where to procure the desired in- 
formation. They have heard that a new science has sprung up within 
the last half century—a science of comparative philology, which claims’ 
to be something essentially different from all the attempts at etymology 
by which it was preceded—professing to have emerged from the chaos 
of uncertified guesses and unsystematic comparisons, in which (to use 
an apt description) the consonants went for very little and the vowels 
for nothing at all, and to proceed on acknowledged principles by regular 
methods to results of unquestionable certainty. But what those princi- 





* Liberty and Necessity ; in which are considered the laws of Association of 
Ideas, the meaning of the word will, and the true intent of punishment. By 
Henry Carterton, late one of the judges of the Supreme Court of Louisiana. 
Philadelphia: Parry & McMillan. 1857. 12mo. pp. 165. 

+ Modern Philology: its Discoveries, History, and Influence. With Maps, 
Tabular Views, and an Index. By Bensamin W. Dwicar, Author of “The 
Higher Christian Education.” New York: A.S. Barnes & Burr. 1859. 8vo. 
pp. 354. 
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ples and methods are, and what the main results arrived at through 
them, it has been impossible to learn without studying works designed 
for professed philologists, and lying of course beyond the range of the 
general reader. It has been difficult, also, to obtain information in 
reference to the authors and cultivators of the new science; and one 
who could repeat the rather unmusical trio of monosyllabic names— 
Bopp, Pott, Grimm—which designate iis illustrious founders, has had 
more than the usual modicum of information on the subject. All who 
have felt the desire to inform themselves more fully on these topics— 
and we believe that the number of such persons is large already, and 
constantly increasing—-will be disposed to give a hearty welcome to the 
work before us. Its author has here brought together three essays, 
which originally appeared in a separate form, the first and the last in 
the Bibliotheca Sacra, and the intermediate one in the New Englander 
for August, 1858. All of them, however, have been rewritten by the 
author, with extensive additions and alterations. The first and longest 
of the series is devoted to a general survey of the Indo-European lan- 
guages. Among all groups of mutually connected idioms, this is by 
far the most interesting and important, whether we look at their ag- 
gregate extent, reaching from the mouth of the Ganges to the western 
coast cf Ireland, or at their complex, yet manageable system of gram- 
matical forms, and their capabilities of varied expression, or at the 
treasures of literary art of which they are the depositories. At the 
close of this article, Mr. Dwight takes occasion to controvert the pre 
vailing opinion of comparative philologists, that the primitive elements 
of language were words of one syllable, and that the most highly 
inflected idioms have arisen by various processes of development from 
radicals of this kind. We acknowledge the vigor of Mr. Dwight’s 
argument, though unable to accept his conclusion. To us, the forma- 
tion of language from monosyllabic roots appears, like the formation of 
stratified rocks from deposition under water, to be a fact apparent in 
the very constitution of the product, and not to be set aside by specu- 
lations as to the probable circumstances and capacities of Adam and 
Exe. The second article, which contains an animated historical sketch 
of the progress of comparative philology, with an account of the men 
by whom, and the books in which, that progress was brought about, is 
already familiar to the readers of this journal. In the remaining ar- 
ticle, entitled “Science of Etymology,” our author has aimed to put 
together in a systematic form the principles which have been recognized 
and followed by the most successful iaborers in this department of re- 
search. 
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The topics which we have thus briefly indicated, are treated by Mr. 
Dwight with a fervor and enthusiasm peculiar to himself. His fa- 
miliarity with his themes is not the familiarity that breeds contempt. 
Words are to him “the sacred symbols of human thought,” and all 
their conditions and affections, all the chances and changes that befall 
them, partake of the same sanctity. These feelings will go far to ac- 
count for a style of composition which some readers may be disposed 
to censure as exuberant or florid. We must frankly confess that a 
calmer tone, and a mode of expression more characterized by sim- 
plicity and moderation, would have been somewhat better suited to 
our own taste. But on such points, one must beware of setting up his 
personal subjective feeling as a universal law. Nor can we deny that 
there is great force in the considerations urged by Mr. Dwight in his 
preface, where he pleads that his enthusiasm was not forced or artificial, 
but inspired by the subject itself, and that he hoped, by giving it free 
course, to avoid the impression of something dry and repulsive, which 
a style more strictly scientific would be likely to make on many readers. 

The author of this work has been ably seconded by his publishers, 
who have contributed everything that typography can do, to render it 
attractive. We trust that both parties will have reason to be satisfied 
with the result; that the pubiishers will receive an abundant return for 
their liberal outlay, and that the author will meet with a reward which 
he will value more highly than all accessions of fame or money, 
(though these, we hope, will not be wanting,) in seeing multitudes 
brought to a just appreciation, and not a few attracted to a thorough 
prosecution, of his favorite science. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Spracur’s Annats.*—Dr. Sprague, with his accustomed punctuality, 
has given us another volume of his great work. It is the largest he has 
yet published, containing 882 pages, and is devoted wholly to the 
Baptists. It presents us with accounts of more than a hundred and 
sixty individuals, extending from Hansard Knollys, in 1638, to John 
Lightfoot Waller, in 1854. In addition to the well known names of 
Maxcy, Messer, Stoughton, Baldwin, Stillman, and others, who have 
stood at the head of the denomination, we are here introduced to a 
large number of strong-minded men of little or no early education, and 





* Annals of the American Pulpit, Vol. VI. New York: Robert Carter & 
Brothers. 1860. 
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known chiefly to iheir own sect, who have carried abroad the principles 
of our Baptist brethren into the remotest parts of the country. A 
large proportion of these are in the south and southwestern States; and 
the account here given shows the incredible labor and patience with 
which this great denomination bas been spread throughout our land. 

The Baptists of this country have most of them adhered tenaciously 
to the principle of close communion, and this tenet is prominently 
brought forward in many of these accounts. They can sympathize 
heartily with Christians of other communions; they have not the least 
doubt that the grace of God is in their hearts; they very often invite 
clergymen of other denominations to fill their pulpits; but they reject 
them all from the Lord’s table! We need not say how different this 
is from the conduct of a large proportion of Baptists in England. Spur- 
geon’s late noble letter shows the tendency of things in that country, 
which we hope yet to see exemplified among our Baptist brethren in 
America. For our own part we shall always hold that he who is fitted 
to sit down with Christ above, is fit to sit down with him at his table 
here below. 


Avropiocrapny or Mitsurn.*—The popular Methodist preacher 
who gives us these lively sketches of his diversified ministerial life, has 
long enjoyed the full sympathies of the public, not only by reason of 
his eloquence and intellectual vigor, but of the fact that from early 
childhood he has been almost totally blind. The story of his loss 
of sight by an accident at five years of age, and of his subsequent 
protracted sufferings, is touchingly told, and his sketches of preacher 
life at the west and south, as well as while chaplain of Congress, 
are full of instructive incidents, and well repay perusal. The book 
abounds in appreciative sketches of men with whom he came in 
contact, from A. H. Stephens, S. A. Douglas and others at Washing- 
ton, and §. S. Prentiss in Mississippi, to pioneer preachers of Method- 
ism in the backwoods of the west and south. At one period of his 
life he became enamored of Carlyle, and of German Philosophy and 
Theology ; and after working his way out of the slough of Rationalism, 
he gives the following sensible hints to those Who find themselves in a 
similar perplexity. ‘But truth, what is it? and where? At the bot- 
tom of the well? I had very nearly broken my neck, and got drowned 





* Ten Years of Preacher-Life ; chapters from an autobiography. By Witt1am 
Henry Mitsurn. New York: Derby & Jackson. 1859. pp. 363. 12mo. 
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besides, seeking it there. No. Truth is in your home, among your 
neighbors and in the fellowship of the church; and clear views of 
it can be acquired more easily and wisely by carrying the heart into 
practical life, than by stretching the neck and straining the eyes in 
gazing at the milky way, or at its reflection in a mud-puddle. Eat 
more, sleep more, and take tea with your parishioners ; romp with the 
children, talk to the negroes, and believe that a man should read to live» 
not live to read. Go fishing, visit the sick, and become heartily inter- 
ested in the poor and ignorant. Get the materials for your sermons out 
of the lives of the people, rather than from speculations of the sages. 
Read John Bunyan for his English, and the Bible not only for its Eng- 
lish, but because the entrance of ‘that word giveth light; it giveth 
understanding to the simple.’ Cultivate the charities and sympathies of 
common life; apply yourself to the rhetoric of the market-place ; be 
able to discuss the making of bread and darning of stockings with a 
good housewife, and relish that discussion too. . . . . . Ihave 
heard somewhere in the rural districts the following prescription for 
invalids: ‘Let the patient go to the ‘bars’ at milking time and 
stand so close to the cows that they can breathe in his face.’ I can- 
not tell how this may operate in chronic disorders of the body, 
but I know that a hearty interest in homely things and a genuine 
love of the common people, are the best cure for neology, the chief 
element of which I take to be egotism, and the sublimest mani- 
festation of which is doubtless somewhat dependent on dyspepsia, 
neuralgia, or the liver complaint. When the diagnosis of doubt is 
fully set forth, I fancy that physiology will have as much to do with 
it as psychology.” 


Lire or James Witson.*—There have been so many distinguished 
men of the name of Wilson, particularly in Scotland, that the subject of 
the present biography has often been confounded with one or the 
other of them, and the author has found it necessary to explain at some 
length that the person whose memoirs he writes, was not Alexander 
Wilson the American ornithologist, though, like him, an ornithologist, 
and born, also, in Paisley, Scotland ; not James Wilson, the author of 
“Continental Tour in 1816—18,” though traveling on the Continent - 





* Memoirs of the Life of James Wilson, Esq., F.R. 8. E., M. W.S. of Woodville. 
By James Hamittoy, D. D., F. L. S., author of “Life in Earnest,” ‘“ Mount of 
Olives,” ete. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1859. pp. 399. 12mo. 
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and taking notes in those very same years; not James Wilson “ the 
Paisley poet,” thoagh himself 2 writer of poetry ; nor James Wilson 
a member of the first Congress, though by profession a lawyer; nor 
James Wilson, author of the “ Water Cure” Manual; nor even John 
Wilson, the distinguished Professor of Moral Philosophy and Editor of 
Blackwood’s Magazine, though a frequent writer in Blackwood, and 
closely resembling its famous editor in many of his mental character- 
istics and tastes. But the James Wilson whose memoirs are here giv- 
en us in so readable a form by the well known pen of his friend and 
fellow countryman, Dr. James Hamilton, was a brother of the professor, 
and a naturalist of distinguished attainments, particularly in Zoology— 
the author of many important articles on Natural History in the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica, and of various scientific and literary articles 
in the North British Review, Blackwood’s Magazine, etc., in addition 
to several independent works on Zoology, Entomology, and kindred 
topics. 

He was a zealous and accurate student of Nature, yet contemplated 
nature with the eye and heart of a poet and a Christian. His biog- 
raphy is instructive as well as entertaining, and a worthy tribute to the 
memory of a modest, genial, accomplished, and truly Christian gentle- 
man and man of science, who was deemed worthy of the chair twice 
vacated in 1854 by the successive deaths of Professors Jameson and 
Edward Forbes; which chair, however, he did not accept; and he only 
survived these distinguished and cherished friends till May, 1856, when 
he died at Woodville, in the 61st year of his age. 

The following extract from a letter dated April 28th, 1852, will give 
a glimpse of the man and his pursuits, and of his position in Edinburgh 
society : 

“T have been a good deal occupied this winter by the Royal Society (of 
Edinburgh) matters in consequence of Professor Forbes’s absence, and my having 
been called upon (a sad substitute!) to act for him as secretary. I was a little 
anxious occasionally when there were few papers in expectancy, but on the whole 
we have got through the session wonderfully well, and I am now arranging the 
papers and transmitting them to the printers, with the view to the formation of 
a Fasciculus of the Transactions. I have also had a good deai to do with the 
Board of Fisheries, and took the latter aud Mr. Secretary Primrose down as far as 
Ballantre in March, to examine the great spawning ground for herring there. It 
is so far as I know the only ascertained bank resorted to by herrings for the pur. 
pose of procreation, and the Board has been petitioned to stop the spring fishery 
there as destructive to the spawn as well as parent fish. But it is an awkward 
thing to nterfere with the sustenance of a poor population, especially when 
drawn from the sea, which caiis no man master. However, I have laid the case 
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before the Board in a report on its various bearings, In these, and unfortunately 
many other matters, I am one of the ‘ great unpaid.’ Of literary work on my 
own account, I have done little or nothing since I saw yon. A few weeks ago, 
Professor Frazer, the editor of the North British Review, came down in a dilem- 
ma regarding a very long and elaborate article on Dr. Chalmers’s life, including 
the forthcoming volume, by Isaac Taylor, which had been promised in time for 
his May number. Meanwhile poor Taylor had lost a daughter, ard his being 
able to finish his essay in time became doubtful. So Frazer came to me to see 
if I would run up a natvral history article of any kind as a stop-gap, and I set to 
and got through with an ornithological concern, taking Gould’s birds of Australia 
for one portion, and poor Thompson’s birds of Ireland, for another. I am happy 
to say, however, that Isaac Taylor’s article came in time after all; and my poor, 
though well-intentioned substitute, will not be required till August. * * * * 

‘“* You wouid see that my brother John had resigned his chair. We all thought 
it the safest course, as intellectual labor fatigued him, and retarded his recovery. 
Now that he has nothing to do but take care of himself, I hope he will mend. 
He has the advantage of being with my brother Robert at Woodburn, a fine, 
large, airy dwelling near Dalkeith, and walks about a good deal every day. My 
nephew, (James Ferrier, the late professor’s son-in-law,) who has for several 
years filled with great acceptance the Moral Philosophy chair in St Andrews, is 
a candidate for the vacant chair in Edinburgh. Dr, M’Cosh of Belfast, the author 
of a very excellent book of a more spiritual kind than is usual in metaphysics, is 
also a candidate. I cannot but wish him well, as I am sure he would do justice 
to the chair; but ‘blood is thicker than water,’ and as my nephew is regarded by 
Sir William Hamilton, and other leaders in mental philosophy, as one of the 
most distinguished metaphysicians produced in these days, I don’t think we shall 
be taking the wrong sow by the ear in doing what we can to serve him,” 


Memorr or Mas. Mary Winstow.*—The Messrs. Carter have done 
good service to religion in giving to the American public this very inter- 
esting and instructive piece of religious biography. It is rich in the 
records of a varied and profound Christian experience, and is well calcu- 
lated to quicken the piety and deepen the faith of the tr-. iollowers of 
Christ, as well as to awaken the attention of ite careless. It is a book 
to take rank in the estimation of Christians along with the Memoirs of 
Sarah Lanman Smith, Isabella Graham, and other bright ornaments and 
exemplars of female piety. 

Mrs. Winslow (Mary Forbes) was born in the Bermudas in 1774, 
married, at the age of eighteen, Thomas Winslow, a Lieutenant in the 
British army, and a descendant of Edward Winslow, one of the earliest 





* Life in Jesus: A Memoir of Mrs. Mary Winslow, arranged from her Corres- 
pondence, Diary, and Thoughts, By her son, Octavius Wixstow, D. D. New 
York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1859. pp. 426. 
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of the Pilgrim Fathers and Governor of Plymouth Colony ; and after a 
long and somewhat eventful life, spent partly in Bermuda, partly in 
England, and partly in the United States, in all the vicissitudes of which 
she maintained a walk of faith and a cheerful, active, intelligent piety, 
she was taken to her rest in 1854, while residing at Leamington, Eng- 
land, with the son whose able and affectionate pen has traced these me- 
morials of her pilgrimage. She had become a widow nearly forty years 
before; the news of her husband’s death having reached her soon after 
she had taken up her residence, with her ten children, in New York, 
whither he had expected soon to follow her from England. Her letters, 
with which the volume is largely interspersed, are of a high order, and 
breathe the sentiments of a truly Christian heart. The lights and shades 
of her spiritual life are clearly brought out not only by her biographer, 
but more fully in her own correspondence and journals. The memoir 
deserves a place in every religious library. 


ESSAYS. 


Tae Hiener Caristian Epucation.*—lIt is gratifying to find a 
teacher who regards teaching as something more than a mere expedi- 
ent to earn his bread; who makes it a profession, and has elevated and 
comprehensive views of its scope and aim; whose lofty ideal is ever 
before him, and who finds in his earnest efforts to realize it, a satisfaction 
and joy such as the routine hireling knows nothing of. The book before 
us is by such a teacher of twenty years experience, and is an outline, in 
earnest words, of the ideal he has formed for himself of a true educa- 
tion in its best and highest sense. The author writes with vigor, throw- 
ing his whole soul into his subject and with the noble purpose of con- 
tributing to the formation of a more elevated and more Christian stand- 
ard of education in its several departments. 

The work is composed of five distinct, yet connected Essays: I. The 
True Work of the Higher Christian Education. II. The True Style and 
Measure of the Higher Christian Education. II. The True Christian 
Teacher. IV. The True Christian Scholar. V. The Connection of the 
Higher Christian Education with the progress and privileges of the 
people. 

The second of these Essays the readers of the New Englander have 


* The Higher Christian Education. By Brensamin W. Dwicut, Author of 
‘“* Modern Philology, its History, Discoveries, and Results.” New York: A. S. 
Barnes & Burr. 1859. 
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already seen as the leading Article in the Number for February of the 
current year, and from it they will obtain a more correct idea of the 
style and aim of the work than from any description we can give. The 
whole subject of education, mental, moral and physical, is viewed from 
the Christian stand-point. Christianity is to be the great molding 
force in all its processes—the true measure of its aims. It cannot 
be read but with profit by teachers and those practically interested in 
education. We particularly commend to all such the part entitled 
“The True Christian Teacher,” as abounding in principles and practical 
hints of great importance. 

Of course on many specific points treated of in this book there will 
be differences of opinion, but its general spirit and aim all will heartily 
approve. 

An extended argument of some eighteen pages in the last Essay, 
against honorary degrees and titles, will furnish suitable reading for 
members of college corporations between this and the next season of 
college commencements. The “ Semilunar Fardels” receive a hard hit. 


Masson’s Brrvtsn Nove.ists.*—Gould & Lincoln send us a capital 
volume on the British Novelists by the Professor of English Literature, 
Un.‘versity College, Londou, who is, also the author of the Life and 
Times of John Milton. The substance of it was delivered in the form of 
Lectures to the members of the Philosophical Institution of Edinburgh. 
This fact might suggest to Lecturing Committees, or rather to Commit- 
tees on Lectures in this country, that if they wish that the discharge of 
their functions should accomplish anything better than the discharge of 
the indebtedness of the Institute or Lyceum, or what not, for whose finan- 
ces they seem specially to care, they might imitate their more sensible 
neighbors over the water, in the kind of lectures and lecturers which 
they provide. Imagine an American lecture audience to find enter- 
tainment from a course of lectures on any topic in the history of liter- 
ature, even though it should be the history of the modern novel ! 

But though we cannot hear such lectures in our country, we ought to 
be thankful that we can read them, and that these of Dr. Masson are so 
readable and so instructive. His analysis of the essential peculiarities 
of the modern novel seems to us skillful and just, and his conceptions of 





* British Novelists and their Styles. Being a critical sketch of the History 
of British Prose Fiction. By Davin Masson, M. A. Boston: Gould & Lincoln, 
18mo. pp. 312. 
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the various schools and writers that have risen, and are still rising before 
us, are distinct, and skillfully formed and presented. We might com- 
plain somewhat of his occasionally misty wordiness, but we are quite 
reconciled to him by his genial and animated estimate of Scott, and 
his splendid yet graphic portraiture of Edinburgh in the times of Scott. 
We are greatly mistaken if this did not bring down the house, with 
the noisiest demonstrations of the characeristic fervor of the perfervi- 
dum ingenium Scotorum. We should like to have heard it recited at 
Edinburgh, and to have listened to the response. We can heartily 
recommend the book as good to read once and again. 


Tuttocn’s Leavers or THE Rerormation.*—The members of the Edin- 
burgh Philosophical Institution must have grave tastes, and their tastes 
must be becoming more sober. In 1858 they listened to Masson’s His- 
torical Lectures on the Novelists, and this year we find them listening in 
thronged assemblies to Rev. Dr. Tulloch, on the four leading Reform- 
ers of Germany, France, England, and Scotland. There is no account- 
ing for tastes, however, and we must take men as we find them. We 
are not disposed to quarrel with their tastes or selection, however, when 
we lay down this volume, which gives us well wrought sketches of the 
four great men named upon its title page. Dr. Tulloch is a fresh 
thinker, and his remarks on theology, in the life of Calvin, do not seem 
to have excited so great an outcry, even in staid and orthodox Edin- 
burgh, as they would be likely to have occasioned in Presbyterian 
Philadelphia. 


MISCELLANY. 


Wient’s Frencu Crassics. Provixcian Lerrers or Braise Pas- 
cat.t—Mr. Wight proposes to enrich his valuable series of translations 
from the French classics with the works of Pascal, that “prodigy of 
parts” and “miracle of universal genius,” and presents to us in the 
first volume the world-known Provincial Letters. He has preferred the 





* Leaders of the Reformation: Luther, Calvin, Latimer, Knox. The Repre- 
sentative men of Germany, France, England, and Scotland. By Joun Tuttocn, 
D. D. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 12mo. pp. 309. 

+ The Provincial Letters of Blaise Pascal, a new translation with His- 
torical introduction and notes. By Rev. Tomas M’Crik, preceded by a life of 
Pascal, a critical Essay and Bibliographical notice. Edited by GC. W. Wicar, 
A M. New York: Derby & Jackson. 1859. 
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translation of Dr. M’Crie to all the others for the best of reasons, and 
has prefixed to the volume, as an appropriate introduction to the works 
of Pascal, First, a paper from the North British Review on the Life, 
Genius, and Discourses of Pascal; Second, “Pascal considered as a 
writer and moralist,” by M. Villemain; Third, Historical Introduction 
to the Provincial Letters by Dr. M’Crie, and Fourth, a copious and ap- 
parently complete Bibliographical notice of all the editions and transla- 
tions of Pascal’s works and of the papers written upon him and bis 
writings in France and England. This is furnished by the editor. We 
think this may be safely recommended as the most valuable edition of 
the Provincial Letters, in the English language. If any of our readers 
have never read these letters, we advise them to do so without delay. 
We shall await with great interest the next volume containing the im- 
mortal Thoughts of the gifted and devout Christian Philosopher. 


MapamMeE pe Srazt’s Germany.*—Another work embraced in the 
new series of French Classics, is Madame de Stael’s Germany. It is not 
many years since this was the only work in the English language which 
contained a general view of the then recent German Literature. It was 
read and re-read at a time when the study of the German language and 
literature had not become so common as now, and when the scantiest 
information was acceptable. It was not alone attractive for the infor- 
mation furnished concerning the principal German writers; but also 
for its eloquent criticisms of their works, and its just and generous views 
of German life and the German character. 

It would seem at first thought that however interesting and useful 
this book may have been in its time, it must long since have been 
superseded by more accurate disquisitions on the life and literature of Ger- 
many. But its peculiar eloquence remains, and its vivid pictures ; its just 
and appreciative criticisms still awaken a response even from those who 
have access to the wide world of literary histories and criticisms, which 
have been written by Germans themselves. Many will welcome this 
book for the sake of old associations, and will be glad to see it in an 
improved translation, accompanied with valuable and appropriate notes 
from the skillful and painstaking editor. The translation has been care- 
fully corrected after the original French, The abundant extracts have 





* Germany; by Madame the Baroness pg Start, Holstein, with notes and 
appendices. By 0. W. Wicut, A. M. In two volumes. New York: Derby & 
Jackson. 1859. 
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also been newly translated from the German. Frequent foot notes have 
been added, in which are given accurate references and dates, as well as 
many interesting original extracts, from German writers and their Eng- 
lish critics. Last of all, but not least, at the end of the second volume 
we find sketches of the history of Literature, Philosophy, and Theology 
in Germany, down to the present time, taken from the highest author- 
ities. Mr. Wight has been certainly successful in investing with a new 
interest and value this always interesting and useful book. 


FewnE.on’s Worxs.*—In this volume, Mr. Wight has given us Hawkes- 
worth’s translation of that beautiful Christian-Pagan classic, the Adven- 
tures of Telemachus, so celebrated in French literature, and so familiar to 
tyros in the French tongue. He has also added the spirited and appre- 
ciative Life of Fenelon, from the eloquent pen of Lamartine, and the 
valuable critical essay on his Genius and Character by Villemain, together 
with brief critical notices, extracted from the writings of Mackintosh, 
Hallam, Blair, Channing, and others. The collecting of these choice 
literary morceauz in the volume will make it very attractive. 


Vourarre’s Cuartes tas Tweirra.t—tThe select works of Voltaire 
are to find a place in the same series. In the volume already published, 
we have the well known History of Charles XII, King of Sweden, in the 
translation of Smollet, but revised and corrected with much labor by the 
present editor. The biographical and critical notices of Voltaire, which 
fill about two-fifths of the volume, give it a peculiar value. The impar- 
tial life by Lord Brougham, and the splendid sketches by Lord Macaulay, 
here entitled, Voltaire and Frederick the Great, and Voltaire and the 
Chureh, with Carlyle’s striking picture of his Character and Genius, afford 
the reader ample and attractive means of forming a just estimate of the 
French Philosopher and Skeptic. The sketches by Macaulay are extracts 
from his elaborate articles on Frederick the Great, and on Ranke’s His- 
tory of the Popes. 





* Adventures of Telemachus, by Fenelon, translated by Dr. Hawkesworth : with 
a life of Fenelon by Lamartine, an essay on his Genius and Character by Villemain» 
Critical and Biographical notices, etc., ete. Edited by 0. W. Wientr, A. M. New 
York: Derby & Jackson. 1859. 

+ History of Charles XII, by M. de Voltaire ; with a Life of Voltaire, by Lord 
Brougham, and critical notices by Lord Macaulay and Thomas Carlyle. Edited 
by O. W. Wieut, A.M. New York: Derby & Jackson. 1859. pp. 452." 
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Hovsenotp Lisrary.*—We have spoken before of the series of 
biographies which Messrs, Sheldon & Co. of New York are publishing 
under the editorial supervision of Mr.O, W. Wight. They need only to 
be seen to have their value appreciated. Since our notice, in August, of 
the first ten volumes, five more have been added. We have space only 
to mention their contents. 

The eleventh and twelfth volumes consist of a Life of Peter the Great, 
compiled by the editor from the best and most reliable works. It forms 
one of the most readable accounts of the life of that most strange and 
wonderful man with which we are acquainted. 

The thirteenth volume consists of a Life of Milton, prepared for the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, by Professor Masson, the author of the more 
elaborate work on the Life of Milton, the first volume of which has so 
recently been published in England, and received with such gratifying 
success. Macaulay’s well known essay, “An Estimate of Milton’s 
Genius and Character,” is included in the same volume. 

The fourteenth volume gives the Life of Thomas 4 Becket, which Mr. 
Wight bas drawn from Dean Milman’s extended History of Latin Christ- 
ianity. A short biography of the biographer is introduced from the 
English Cyclopedia. 

The fifleenth volume contains a Life of Hannibal, extracted from Dr. 
Arnold’s History of Rome; some gaps being filled up from Dr. Smith’s 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology. 

It will be seen from this bare enumeration of the contents that this 
series presents unusual attractions, and that it furnishes in fact la eréme 
de la créme of our literature in the department of biography. 


Tue Minister’s Woomnc.-—We have at last in book form Mrs. 
Stowe’s already famous novel, which in its successive monthly install- 
ments has for so long a time enriched the pages of the Atlantic 
Monthly. This is not the place for a critical review, and the work is 
already too widely known and appreciate] to need an extended notice. 
It will be read, however, with far more pveasure and satisfaction in this 
single, beautiful volume, than when received by piece-meal in the suc- 


* Household Library. Fifteen volumes. 18mo. Averaging about three 
hundred pages each. Sheldon & Co., New York. Price of each volume 50 
cents—(prepaid by mail.) A deduction made if the entire set is ordered. 

+ The Minister’s Wooing. By Harriet Beecuer Stowe. New York: Derby 
& Jackson. 1859. pp. 578. For sale at Judd’s new bookstore, 146° Chapel 
street, New Haven. 
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cessive numbers of the Magazine. Its profound delineations of char- 
acter, and graphic pictures of New England life and manners, will now 
charm and instruct for the first time thousands of readers into whose 
hands it has not befure fallen. None who read at all will fail to read 
and enjoy it, and to be more deeply impressed than ever with the genius 
and power of its gifted author. 


Tux Purrrans; on, ENGLAND DURING THE REIGN or Epwarp VI, 
ano Eizaseru.*—We opened this volume at the beginning, and 
were so attracted by its matter and style, that we almost forgot to ask 
what we were reading. After having finished some two hundred pages, 
we bethou, ht ourselves to consider whether it was a sober history, or a 
historical novel. We could scarcely call it either, for it seems to 
share the characteristics of both. But whatever it may be called, it is 
a book which the descendants of the Puritans will read. It does not, 
in portions, lack the gravity and authority of history. The author 
states facts, cites authorities, reasons out and justifies his conclusions. 
But now and then, indeed very often, he makes his characters go 
into long conversations as truly imaginary as are those of Walter Sav- 
age Landor, and as obviously wrought out of the brain of the author 
as are the dialogues in the historical romances of James and Scott. It 
is in these dialogues that the characters of the principal personages 
are portrayed, and from then: that the reader will receive his most defi- 
nite and vivid impressions. No reader can follow our author without 
judging very hardly of Dr. Richard Cox and the Earl of Leicester. It is 
very likely that in so doing he would do them no injustice, but he is 
not so sure that he is not blindly receiving the prejudices of his writer, 
as where the historian narrates facts with a scrupulous and discrimina- 
ting veracity, and sets forth his conclusions with a clear and calm ref- 
erence to the evidence for and against them. 

But, on the other hand, the greater interest that attends the course 
adopted by Mr. Hopkins, may be urged with force in its vindication. 
He has read thoroughly, and has intended to be impartial. At the 
same time he has conceived strongly the characters of his leading per- 
sonages, and has the rare gift of being able to carry himself back to 
the times when they lived. His dramatic power is not inferior, and his 





* The Puritans; or, the Church, Court, and Parliament of England during 
the reign of Edward VI, and Elizabeth. By Samvuet Horxiys. In Three Vol- 
umes, Vol. I. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1859. 8vo. pp. 549. 
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descriptions and dialogues are skillfully and powerfully drawn. They 
will make his book attractive, and secure it a very wide circulation. 
We wish the work the success which it deserves. It is tiine that the 
memory of the Puritans was vindicated anew in the minds of their descend- 
ants, and that the contemptuous flings of those “ Goths in New Eng- 
land,” who are ever ready to dishonor their memory, were once more 
put to silence by a spirited history like this of Mr. Hopkins. We can- 
not find room for an extract that would give a just impression of the 
dramatic style of the author; but transcribe the conclusion of this 
volume, as an example of his graver style: 


‘In other words, Elizabeth, far from considering these externals of dress and cer- 
emony trifling, esteemed them of great political importance ; of political impor- 
tance, because they had religious influence, because they were Romish, consorted 
with Romish degmas, gratified Romish habits, and fostered Romish superstitions. 
Hence it was, and hence only, that from the moment she felt her throne to be 
firm, she became strenuous that these Papistical features of her Ecclesiastical 
Establishment should not be suffered to relax, ‘that none should be suffered to 
decline, either on the left hand or on the right hand, from the direct line limited 
by authority of her laws and injunctions;’ and hence it was, that when her 
religious ordinances were approached, she was ever quick to reuse her preroga- 
tive of supremacy, and ever hot, imperious, and choleric in using it. 

“In her eyes, the rites, the ceremonies, the vestments of her Church had not 
acquired importance because ordained by law ; but were ordained by law be- 
cause they had importance,—because they had a specific character and a specific 
gravity. 

“Upon these two points, then, the queen and the Puritans were agreed, viz, 
that the things ordained had an important influence, and that this influence was 
Papistical. Each recognized a Papistical likeness—and so did the Papist—in 
the rites, and in the constitution also, of the English Church. Each regarded it 
as of fundamental importance; the one, to the Crown and Church of England; 
the other, to the Crown and Church of Christ. Upon this estimate of cap and 
surplice did the State covertly rely to justify its pertinacity. Upon the same did 
the Puritan openly rely to justify his. In regard to these matters, they differed 
only as the policy of the world differs from the policy of the Gospel The one 
was right, religiously ; the other, as the world goes, politically. In the opinion 
of each, the things about which they contended were worth contending for; they 
were anything under heaven but trifles. The cap was more than woolen, The 
surplice was more than linen, The Puritan was fantastical, and a stickler for 
trifles, just as much as Queen Elizabeth, and no more. 

“ Calling a man a Nazarene does not make him one. He may have been born 
in Bethlehem.”—pp. 548, 549. 


Arr Recreations.*—We are very sorry that we have space only to 





* Art Recreations. Boston: J. E. Tilton & Co, 1859. 331 pp. 12mo. 
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call attention to.an exceedingly interesting book, published by Messrs. 
J. E. Tilton & Co. of Boston, which we hope may find its way speedily 
into every family where there are young people. An enumeration of 
the subjects of which it treats will perhaps be its best recommendation. 
We give the list; viz: Pencil Drawing—Oiil Painting—Water Color 
Painting—Crayon Drawing and Painting—Painting on Ground Glass— 
Grecian Painting—Antique Painting—Oriental Painting—Sign Paint- 
ing—Theorem Painting—-Moss Work—Papier Mache—Cone Work— 
Feather Flowers—Potichomanie—Leather Work—Hair Work—Taxi- 
dermy—Gilding and Bronzing—Plaster Work—Wax Work—Shell 
Work—Magic Lantern—Paper Flowers—Imitation of Pearl—The Aqua- 
rium—Sealing Wax Painting—Panorama Painting—Coloring—Photo- 
graphs—Enamel Painting. 

The book is beautifully illustrated and makes in every way a very 
handsome volume. Wherever it goes it will receive a warm welcome, 
and will enliven many a family group this winter. 


Rame.es apout Porrsmouru.*—Portsmouth is well known to be one 
of the oldest towns of New England. At a very early period it was 
the home of many families of wealth and refinement, and since the 
revolution there ave always been there men of mark and of continental 
reputation, Till recently it has been the leading town in all northern 
New England. Its broad streets and numerous and spacious old family 
mansions give it an air of dignity and testify to the charazter of those 
who made it what it is. 

Portsmouth is rich in historical associations. It would seem as if 
every house had a history that gave it individuality and a claim to be 
regarded with more than common interest. One house is described as 
having been occupied successively by Jeremiah Mason and by Daniel 
Webster, as they each became the head of a family. As we read the 
long list of its distinguished tenants, before and after these two great 
men made their homes in it, we had something of the feeling which 
we saw manifested, some years ago, by an intelligent Italian gen- 
tleman, to whom we pointed out the house in New Haven, formerly 
occupied by Roger Sherman. As we called his attention to it, he 
raised his hat in token of his respect. That old “Meserve house,” 

* Rambles about Portsmouth. Sketches of persons, localities and incidents of 


two centuries; principally from tradition and unpublished documents. By 
Cuartes W. Brewster. Portsmouth, N. H. 1859. 8vo. pp. 376. 
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in Portsmouth, will long be an object of historical interest. It is 
for the preservation of these thousand items of local history that Mr. 
Brewster, the author of these “ Rambles,” has taken up his pen. He 
has made an exceedingly interesting book, even to those who are not 
“to the manor born.” It abounds with anecdotes and sketches, of per- 
sons and localities, and “incidents of two centuries.” We wish that a 
similar book of sketches might be prepared for New Haven, Hartford, 
Providence, and others of our old New England towns. 

In return for the pleasure his “ Rambles” have afforded us, we will 
give Mr. Brewster a bon mot with regard to Mr. Webster that is deserv- 
ing of a place in his book. We found ourselves, on a late visit to Ports- 
mouth, in the company of an elderly lady renowned for her wit, who 
had known the great statesman intimately in his younger days. We 
were trying to find out whether, when he first went to Portsmouth, he 
had the same genial and attractive manner and conversational power 
which so distinguished him later in life. “Mr. Webster always adapted 
himself to the company that he was with,” was the reply to our question. 
“ When he was with me he always talked like a fool !” 


Bam’s “ Human Heav.”—This volume is a collection of studies on 
the human head, in outline, by one who is well known in this vicinity 
not only as a master of his art, but as an enthusiastic teacher of all 
who have the patience to begin at the bottom, according to the wise 
advice of Leonardo da Vinci, and take but one upward step at a time, 
till the acme of perfection is attained. 

The first four of the plates exhibit the anatomy of the head, showing 
however none of the muscles but those that lie on the surface and 
regulate the expression of the features. The next eight plates are de- 
voted to the eye, the mouth, and the ear, in various positions, and from 
different points of view, singly and combined in profile. Twenty-eight 
more are devoted to the construction and various postures of the head. 
The remaining twenty-four are delineations of character. 

About thirty pages of introductory observations precede the plates, 
Besides the necessary explanations of the plates, there are dissertations 
upon the eye, the mouth, the action of the muscles in the expression of 
the passions, and individual and national character. In these chapters, 





* The Human Head; a correct delineation of the Anatomy, Expressions, 
Features, Proportions and Positions of the Head and Face; with numerous 
Plates and Explanatory Text. By Lovis Batt, Graduate of the Royal Academy 
of Fine Arts in Munich. Published by the author, New Haven, Conn. Price $1. 
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which abound with the most fruitful suggestions to the learner, the 
author combines, in a manner as happy as it is rare, a straight-forward 
practical style with an artist-like idealism. 

We had intended, but for our limited space, to introduce more ex- 
tended extracts to show the scope and tone of Mr. Bail’s work. The 
following, however, as an interesting discussion of a controverted point, 
we cannot forbear to quote : 


“Much controversy has arisen respecting the individual influence of the eye 
and mouth in the expression of the face. I contend that the eye, comprising, of 
course, the muscles that surround it, surpasses the mouth in the expression of the 
purely spiritual and intellectual emotion; and that the mouth, including the 
action of the muscles in the lateral portion of the face, claims precedence in 
those expressions belonging more especially to our human and physical nature. 
The eye is more expressive of thought, the mouth of feeling. The upper and 
lower portions of the face are however entirely dependent upon each other, for 
truth and harmony of expression. If you meet an individual whose smile simply 
curves the corners of the mouth, and spasmodically twitches the lips, but never 
illuminates the eye and brow, you may assure yourself th. t he is either soulless, 
joyless, or a hypocrite. The hypocrite should be painted with a smiling lip, 
a still, smooth brow, and a cold, dead eye; his smile is affected; he has power to 
contract the muscles by the force of will, but the sow is wanting. 


A.corr’s Forty Years 1x tae WitpErNEss oF Pitts anp Powpers.* 
—Dr. Alcott, the author of this book, died Jast spring, and the book has 
been published since his death. The personal experiences which it con- 
tains, awkardly strung through a hundred chapters, are, we have no 
doubt, honestly told, for Dr. Alcott was an honest man. Bat he was es- 
sentially an ultraist on every subject to which he gave his attention, and 
therefore he failed to get at the exact truth. His was one of that class of 
minds that with strong views never make accurate discriminations. In 
the book before us there is little else than one single impression made by 
all the varied experiences, viz, that there isa great deal too much of medi- 
cation in the world. But the grand practical question, how far and un- 
der what circumstances is medication required, is almost entirely left un- 
touched. Dr. Alcott had neither the cast of mind nor the ability re- 
quisite for grappling with it. Still, the book is, on the whole, a toler- 
ably good one to put into the hands of either a physician disposed to 
give, or a patient disposed to take, much medicine. 





* Forty years in the Wilderness of Pills and Powders, or the Cogitations of an 
aged Physician, Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. 1859. 








